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MR. WALKER’S REPORT* AND BILL.ft 


Tue Annual Report of our Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the documents ap- 
pended, forming a ponderous octavo of 
nine hundred and fifty-seven pages, has 
achieved the rare honor of being printed 
for the instruction of the British House 
of Lords. Although a prophet is pro- 
verbially without honor in his own 
country, it is yet obvious, here at home, 
that this compliment to Mr. Walker is 
not an empty formality. His Report de- 
velops principles and commends action 
so very different from those which have 
hitherto issued from the financial head 
of our Government, so antagonistic in 
essence to those ee ete by most of 
his predecessors, and so far outstripping 
in practical application the dicta of those 
who have inclined to the same general 
views, that they may well command at- 
tention, as marking an era in our nation- 
al career. Not that Mr. Walker is, by 
any means, a man of original genius—a 
creator, so to speak, in finance—like 
Hamilton or A. J. Dallas. His instincts 
are not creative, but destructive. His 
peculiarity consists in the readiness and 
thoroughness with which he adopts the 
theories of the most one-sided political 


economists of our day, and (in his Re- 
port, not his Bill) follows them unflinch- 
ingly, indiscriminately, to their extreme 
conclusions. Foreign legislators ma 
well desire to see the evidence by whic 
he is impelled to such deductions; but 
if they will but examine that evidence, 
loose, partial and imperfect as it is, they 
can hardly fail to perceive that his de- 
ductions were drawn first, and his evi- 
dence collected afterward, for the pur- 
se of sustaining them. This purpose 
as been very imperfectly accomplished. 

Mr. Walker's sole object is to com- 
mend to our Congress and people the 
most unqualified free trade. He urges 
this, as demanded alike by considerations 
of revenue and of national prosperity. 
Let us briefly consider first the question 
of revenue: 

That we had recently what is termed a 
revenue Tariff—that is, a Tariff adjusted 
without reference to protection, but with 
a view to revenue only—is a fact of am- 
ple notoriety. Under the Compromise Act 
of 1833, the duties previously levied were 
reduced by one-tenth annually of the 
excess over twenty per cent., down to 
1842, when no duty higher than 





* Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the state of the Finances, &c., &c.— 


December 3, 1845. 


t Tariff Bill, submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Committee of Ways 


and Means,—February, 1846. 
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twenty per cent. remained. For the 
two or three years preceding, the 
duties exacted had approximated ve 

nearly to the supposed revenue standard. 
Yet, never in time of peace was the 
revenue so enormously deficient. Mr. 


Van Buren became President in 1§37,. 


when the reduction of duties had been 
nearly half effected, and closed his term 
in 1841, when it had been nearly com- 
pleted. During these four years, the 
actual expenditures of the Government 
exceeded the actual income by more than 
thirty millions of dollars, as follows: 


Actual balance in the Trea- 
sury, March 4th, 1837, 
One-fourth of the surplus 
revenue of 1836, withheld 
by vote of Congress, at the 
Extra Session of 1837, 
U.S. Stock ($7,000,000) in 
U. S. Bank, sold at 1155 
per cent., producing over 
Treasury Notes issued under 
Mr. Van Buren, 
Government ran behind in ——-——— 
Mr. Van Buren’s four years* $30,000,000 


beside heavy claims and dues left un- 
paid, especially in Florida, growing out 
of the Seminole War. 

The revenue had fallen off from over 
thirty millions per annum, during Gen- 
eral Jackson’s last term, to less than 
twenty miliions under Mr. Van Buren, 
and the actual receipts of 1841 and 1842 
—the two years of most strictly revenue 
duties—were less than fifteen millions 
per annum. So notoriously inadequate 
was the income afforded by this revenue 
Tariff, that one of the last acts of the re- 
tiring Van Buren Congress of 1837, 
was an act authorizing the issue of an 
additional five millions of treasury notes, 
to enable the new administration to 
struggle on until the regular meeting of 
the next Congress, in December of that 
same year. But even this was regarded 
as utterly inadequate, and General Har- 
rison promptly summoned an extra ses- 
sion of the new Congress, to convene in 
September, mainly to take into consider- 
ation the state of the national finances. 
It assembled accordingly, and was obliged 
to make farther and still farther tem- 
porary provision, by loans, etc., for the 
pressing wants of the Treasury, before 
provision could be made for its perma- 
nent replenishment. A second loan 
having been authorized in 1842, and no 
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party here being ready to take it on rea- 
sonable terms, an agent was dispatched 
to Europe to negotiate it. He found our 
Government utterly without credit, and 
was compelled to return without a bid. 
The Government had thus, in time of 
peace and under a revenue Tariff, touched 
the bottom of its resources, and was com- 
pelled to change its policy, or sink into 
confessed and Scoslen bankruptcy. Un- 
der such circumstances, the Tariff of 1842 
—the present Whig Tariff—was enacted. 
Great care having been given to the ad- 
justment of its details, and a serious 
delay having been occasioned by the 
veto by Mr. Tyler of the bill as first pre- 
sented to him, the present act did not 
become a law until the close of August, 
1842—too late to be felt in the importa- 
tions and revenue of that year. In fact, 
a radical change in our commercial policy 
requires a year to make itself felt through- 
out all the ramifications of business, and 
thence upon the revenue of the country. 

This Tariff, as well after as before its 
enactment, was assailed with every vari- 
ety of opprobrious epithet, dolorous pro- 
phecy, and gross imputation. It was 
stigmatized as “The Black Tariff,” 
‘ Prohibitory, ”Anti-Commercial,” “ The 
Manufacturer’s Tariff,’ &c., &c. Pre- 
dictions that our merchant ships would 
now be doomed to rot at their wharves, 
that no new ones would be built, &c., 
&c., were confidently made by the Free 
Traders. A strike of the sailors in our 

ort for higher wages occurred in Octo- 

er, 1842; they turned out in procession, 
and paraded our streets; in Wall street 
they were harangued by Colonel Hep- 
burn and Major Davezac, two prominent 
Free Trade orators of that day, who as- 
sured them that the black Whig Tariff 
was the sole cause of their depression, 
and that seamen’s wages would not be 
better until this Tariff was repealed. The 
Tariff still stands,and the average em- 
ployment and recompense of seamen 
ake it, have been quite as good as during 
a like period preceding—we think better. 
Ships have been in good demand ; ship- 
building has rarely been more active than 
during the past year. 

In the summer of 1843, Mr. James K. 
Polk canvassed the State of Tennessee, 
as a candidate for Governor, and made 
opposition to the new Whig Tariff one 
of his chief themes of oral and written 
declamation. In the addresses or speech- 





* These sums are set down from memory, but are substantially correct. 
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es prepared for the press by himself, we 
find frequent and most confident predic- 
tions that the new Whig Tariff would 
not only prove most baneful to the ag- 
riculture and commerce of the country, 
but that it would also prove destructive 
to the revenue—that Congress would be 
compelled to go back to a twenty per 
cent. ad valorem, in order to obtain an 
income adequate to the wants of the 
Government. But the Treasury Report 
of the following December exhibited an 
increase of revenue under that Tariff, from 


some fifteen millions in 1842, to near’ 


twenty millions in 1843, and this again 
was swelled to over THIRTY millions in 
1844, dissipating forever all fears that 
the present Tariff would not afford an in- 
come adequate to the wants oi the Gov- 
ernment. And Mr. Walker, in this Re- 
port, officially informs us that the net 
revenue for the year ending June 30th, 
1845, lacked but a fraction of thirty mill- 
ions of dollars, while he estimates that 
for the year ending July Ist, 1846, at a 
fraction short of twenty-seven millions. 
The expenditures of the current year, 
without making any payments on ac- 
count of principal of the public debt, he 
states at twenty-nine and a half millions, 
and those of the year ending with June, 
1847, at twenty-five and a half millions, 
exclusive of the sums which may be re- 
quired to meet unforeseen contingencies, 
and provide for unexpected appropria- 
tions by Congress. Could a revenue be 
more happily adjusted to expenditure 
than this? Considering that we have 
still a considerable debt to pay off, who 
can say that this Tariff affords foo much 
revenue? Yet, says Mr. Walker, 


“In suggesting improvements of the 
revenue laws, the following principles 
have been adopted: 

‘*-ist. That no more money should be 
collected than is necessary for the wants 
of the Government, economically admin- 
istered.” 


In 1843, the Free Traders were ap- 
palled by the prospect of too litile reve- 
nue from this Tariff; now they are alarm- 
ed at the prospect of too much. If the facts 
already submitted do not sufficiently dis- 
sipate this apprehension, we will call at- 


tention to the following paragraphs from 
the Report : 


“The receipts for the first quarter of 
this year are less, by $2,011,885 90, than 
the receipts of the same quarter last year. 
Among the causes of decrease is the pro- 
gressive diminution of the importation of 


many highly-protected articles, and the 
substitution of rival domestic products. 
For the nine moaths ending June 30, 1843, 
since the present Tariff, the average of 
duties upon dutiable imports was equal to 
37.84 1-10th per cent. ; for the year endin 
June 30, 1844, 33.85 9-10th per cent. ; an 
for the year ending June 30, 1845, 29.90 
per cent.—showing a great diminution in 
the average per centage, owing, in part, to 
increased importation of some articles 
bearing the lighter duties, and decreased 
importation of others bearing the higher 
duty.” 

** The condition of our foreign relations, 
it is said, should suspend the reduction of 
the Tariff. No American patriot can de- 
sire to arrest our onward career in peace 
and prosperity; but if, unhappily, such 
should be the result, it would create an 
increased necessity for reducing our pres- 
ent high duties in order to obtain sufficient 
revenue to meet increased expenditures, 
The duties for the quarter ending the 30th 
September, 1844, yielded $2,011,885 90 
more of revenue than the quarter ending 
30th September, 1845; showing a very 
considerable decline of the revenue, grow- 
ing out of a diminished importation of the 
highly-protected articles and the progres- 
sive substitution of the domestic rivals, 
Indeed, many of the duties are becoming 
dead letters, except for the purpose of 
prohibition; and, if not reduced, will 
ultimately compel their advocates to resort 
to direct taxation to support the govern- 
ment. In the event of war, nearly all the 
high duties would become prohibitory, 
from the increased risk and cost of impor- 
tations ; and if there be, indeed, in the 
opinion of any, a serious danger of such an 
occurrence, it appeals most strongly to 
their patriotism to impose the lowest rev- 
enue duties on all articles, as the only 
means of securing, at such a period, any 
considerable income from the Tariff.” 


Thus we find on pages 3 and 6 
of the Report, an ample aatidote to the 
terrors vaguely insinuated on page 4, 
We pass, then, to the next of Mr. Walk- 
er’s * principles,” viz. 

‘¢2d. That no duty be imposed on any 
article above the lowest rate which will 
yield the largest amount of revenue.” 


The principle here enunciated strikes 
directly and palpably at the root of all 
Protection, unless it be the faintest sha- 
dow of incidentalism. And we wish 
those who have for years been —o 
that a Revenue Tariff would afford 
necessary protection, would but consider 
the matter in the light here cast upon it 
by Mr. Walker. Ourmakers of hats, coats, 
boots and shoes, &c., come betore Con- 
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gress and say in effect, “We ask protec- 
tion for our labor. The articles we sev- 
erally produce are equal in quality to any 
rivals, and we afford them as cheapasthey 
can usually-be imported, even without du- 
ty. Yetthe caprices of fashion, the foolish 

reference given by many to articles of 
ns production, with the frequent re- 
verses of trade, making glutted markets 
and bankrupt traders abroad, often del- 
uge us with the rival fabrics of Kuropean 
industry, which are crowded into use 
through the machinery of auction sales, 
&c., forestalling our markets, deranging 
our business, and often arresting our in- 
dustry formonths together. Weask you 
to shut out this foreign competition with 
our toil, which is useless and profitless 
to the American consumer, while embar- 
rassing and often ruinous to us. Dis- 
courage the importation of the rival arti- 
cles, and we, having steady employment 
and a sure market, will supply the wants 
of our countrymen cheaper than they are 
now supplied or under existing circum- 
stances can be.” 

What is Mr. Walker’s answer to this 
demand? “No duty above the lowest 
rate which will yield the largest amount 
of revenue.” This rule is fatal to the 
object soughtfor. The moment a duty 

ins to answer our artisans’ purpose, 
a itemes to answer Mr. Walker's. If 
twenty per cent. has the effeet desired 
by our mechanics, it is too high to be 
tolerated by the Secretary, and must be 
cut down to fifteen, ten, or still lower, un- 
til it shall cease to impede that importa- 
tion which will yield the largest aggre- 
gate of revenue, not on the whole scale 
of duties, but on this particular item. 
Surely this is not statesmanship. 

But having thus stated our own objec- 
tion to Mr. Walker’s second principle, 
we cannot omit to note the fact that he 
himself in practice utterly disregards and 
subverts it. His bill utterly defies the 
doctrines of his report. Thus Iron, Coal, 
Sugar, Ready-made Clothing, and many 
other articles are subjected by him to his 
highest rate (except on Distilled Spirits,) 
when it is notorious that a lower rate 
would produce far more revenue on these 
articles. Railroad Iron, for instance, has 
for many months been worth just about 
$60 per ton in Liverpool, sometimes a 
little over, and again falling slightly be- 
low that standard. Thirty per cent. on 
this price gives $18 duty ; add freight and 
charges $10, and the cost in New York 
is $88 per ton. But American rails of 
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admirable quality are contracted for at 
$77 50, or $10 per ton under the cost of 
importing British rails. Even twenty 
per cent. on railroad iron would, as prices 
rule, be a duty clearly prohibitory. Yet 
Mr. Walker recommends thirty—a duty 
as absolutely destructive of importation 
and revenue as if it were one thousand 
per cent. We certainly do not object 
to the duty ; we believe the farther im- 
portation of rails undesirable on any 
terms, and that thorough protection to our 
own iron interest will secure us a supply 
of iron cheaper than we could obtain it 
by absolute free trade. But this cannot 
shut our eyes to the glaring contradiction 
between Mr. Walker’s proclaimed princi- 
ples and his practice. 

**3d. That below such rate discrimi- 
nation may be made, descending in the 
scale of duties ; or, for imperative reasons, 
the article may be placed in the list of 
those free from all duty.” 

As Mr. Walker does not tell us for 
what purpose “discrimination may be 
made,” nor what “ reasons ” he regards as 
** imperative ” for placing an article inthe 
free list, this assertion hardly rises to the 
dignity of a“ principle” and may be dis- 
missed without remark. 

** 4th, That the maximum revenue duty 
should be imposed on luxuries.” 


If this is to be regarded as a general 
‘‘ principle,” then we need only remark 
that Mr. Walker's bill incessantly defies 
it. ‘This “ principle” demands a higher 
duty on “luxuries” like tea and coffee 
than is imposed on a necessary like iron, 
sugar, molasses or clothing; yet Mr. 
Walker imposes thirty per cent. on these 
and lets those gofree. Silks, spices, dia- 
monds, &c., should be placed in the high- 
est instead of the lower schedules, if this 
‘‘ principle” were regarded. We believe. 
indeed, that a wisely framed Tariff must re- 
gard rather the capacities of our country 
to produce the several articles contempla- 
ted than their relative necessity or inutil- 
ity; but Mr. Walker propounds a different 
rule, and propounds it only to disre- 
gard it. 


‘© 5th. That all minimums, and al] spe- 
cific duties, should be abolished, and ad 
valorem duties substituted in their place— 
care being taken to guard against fraudu- 
lent invoices, and undervaluation, and to 
assess the duty on the actual market 
value.” 


This is the most important “ principle” 
evolved by the Secretary, and in our 
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judgment the most pernicious. It is ful- 
ly and consistently embodied in his bill. 

t us briefly consider it : 

The confession of Mr. Walker that, 
under an ad valorem, “ care ” is necessary 
to guard against fraudulent invoices and 
undervaluation, and to assess the duty on 
the actual “ market value,” reveals but 
half the truth. All men familiar with 
goods and with importation must know 
that no “ care” can possibly prevent such 
frauds as he here deprecates where the 
basis of the duty is the asserted or esti- 
mated value of the goods. Herecome by 
the next steamer, forty cases of Silk 
goods, packed to order; a dozen boxes 
of Books, new and standard, popular and 
scientific or classical ; fifty casks of as- 
sorted Hardware and Saddlery; twenty 
bales of Cotton and Woolen fabrics, &c., 
&c. How is the absolute value of all 
these articles to be computed and settled? 
How many offictals would be needed to 
do the business of the New York Custom- 
House, if their ** care” is to be so omnis- 
cient and thorough as to baffle « fraudu- 
lent invoices and undervaluation ?” Five 
hundred surely could not do it, nor, at 
some seasons, five thousand. Examin- 
ing a few pieces of the goods in each 
bale or package would afford no security 

inst fraud in those left unscrutinized. 

he naked, notorious truth is that, under 

ad valorem duties, reliance must and will 

be mainly placed on the invoice and oath 

of the importer, and the character of Cus- 

tom-House oaths and invoices has passed 
into a proverb. 

The inevitable tendency of the ad va- 
lorem system is to an aggravation of all 
the evils therewith connected. The man 
who. has just made $5,000 by valuing 
through the Custom-House at $80,000 
goods worth $100,000 is at once stimula- 
ted by his success and so demoralized by 
his crime as to engage with far less re- 
luctance in its repetition. He does not 
now consider whether he shall or shall 
not defraud again, but whether he cannot 
defraud more thoroughly and thus swell 
his gains. And the ad valorem system 
offers not merely incessant temptations 
and facilities to fraud, but it tends to 
throw importation more and more exclu- 
swely into the hands of these who practice 
tt. The importer who pays full duties 
is inevitably undersold by Sinn who pays 
but two-thirds or three-fourths ; his cus- 
tomers gradually fall off to those who 
can afford them better bargains, and he 
shuts up or becomes bankrupt. Mean- 


time, his dishonest neighbor goes on 
swimmingly, until he has amassed a for- 
tune, or is outdone by some rival more 
adept or desperate in roguery than him- 
self. The wit of hundreds is thus kept 
constantly on the rack, to devise new 
and more ingenious or more thorough 
methods of defrauding the revenue, so 
that with each year of the existence of 
an ad valorem duty, the amount of reve- 
nue received under it upon a fixed quan- 
tity of goods grows smaller and smaller. 

But this is not all. A ruinous advan- 
tage is given to the Foreigner over the 
American importer by ad valorem duties. 
The wealthy European merchant or man- 
ufacturer, who sends out his fabrics to an 
agent or commission-house in this city 
for sale, can honestly (as he considers it) 
enter his goods at our Custom-House, as 
costing him Jess than an American im- 
porter can buy them for. Let us take 
the case of a great Silk manufacturer of 
France or Italy, who sends here one 
hundred cases of his fabrics. He is 
aware that he must pay our Government 
twenty-five per cent. on their value. 
But how does he estimate that value? 
The cost of raw material and of labor are 
the first items. Whatelse? He says, 
«« My rent of buildings, use of machinery, 
clerk-hire, interest on capital, &c., I 
reckon nothing ; for all these had been 
incurred in the course of my business, 
whether I made these goods for America 
or not. The actual! cost to me has been 
that of the labor specially devoted to and 
theraw material contained in these goods.” 
On this estimate, his goods are sworn 
through the Custom-House; but let an 
American go to him or any of his class 
to buy such an assortment of goods, and 
he will find their cost computed very dif- 
ferently. He must pay twenty per cent. 
more for them than this Custom-House 
basis of the manufacturer, and on this 
twenty per cent. must pay twenty-five 

er cent. more duty under Mr. Walker's 
bill Let him attempt to undervalue, and 
the price he paid for the goods may rise 
up in judgment against him, as it cannot 
against his rival ; and his character, his 
property, are in jeopardy, as those of that 
rival are not. The advantages are en- 
tirely and immensely on the side of the 
latter. Thus it is that the career of 
American importers has usually been 
short, closing in disaster; so that of a 
hundred of whom a friend took note 
n nety-seven had terminated in bank- 
ruptey. 
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Now the levying of specific duties 
tends to counteract this tendency. The 
goods of the American importer weigh 
or measure no more than his foreign ri- 
val’s, the honest man’s no more than the 
rogue’s ; and the duty is levied fairly on 
each. A ton of iron or of sugar, of steel 
or of hemp, of raw silk or of spices, pays 
just so much duty, no matter by whom 
imported or what is the latest phase of 
the markets. The importer knows be- 
forehand what he is to pay ; the impar- 
tial scales inform the collector how much 
he is to receive, and there is no room for 
cavil or dispute. We happen to know 
that the present excellent mode of impos- 
ing duties on silks—so much per pound 
on the various kinds respectively—was 
adopted on the suggestion of American 
merchants engaged in the importation 
and sale of silk goods. All this Mr. 
Walker proposes to subvert, and impose 
none but ad valorem duties. 


“6th. That the duty should be so im- 
posed as to operate as equally as possible 
throughout the Union, discriminating nei- 
ther for nor against any class or section.” 


This last of Mr. Walker's “ principles” 
receives a striking commentary in the 
rumor (whether well or ill-founded) 
that the Administration Members of Con- 
gress from the Eastern States have waited 
on the Committee of Ways and Means in 
a body, with an earnest remonstrance 

ainst the unfair and sectional character 
of the bill submitted by Mr. Walker, 
and to insist on its amendment before it 
is reported to the House. We say it is 
not material whether this remonstrance 
has or has not been formally rendered, 
since the fact that it ought to have been 
in either case remains. A bill which 
imposes thirty per cent. alike on Iron and 
on Manufactures of Iron, thus affording 
the Iron of Pennsylvania, Tennessee and 
Missouri a protection denied to the Iron 
Wares of New England and New York, 
is not an equal Tariff. A duty of twen- 
ty per cent on Raw Silk (almost wholly 
imported) with an addition of barely five 
percent. on Silk Manufactures (which are 
still in their infancy among us) is any- 
thing but just and equal. Thirty per 
cent. on Iron and Coal, with twenty on 
all Cotton fabrics, is not “ discriminating 
neither for nor against any class or sec- 
Fon And so we might go through the 

ill, 


But the most striking exemplification 
of Mr, Walker’s “ equally as possible” is 
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afforded by his proposed duties on Wool 
and Woolens. The present Tariff im- 
poses on wool costing over seven cents 
per lb. a duty of three cents per |b. spe- 
cific, and thirty per cent. ad valorem; on 
wool costing less than seven cents per 
lb. five per cent. ; on the cheap, coarse 
fabric known as ‘“* Woolen Blankets” fif- 
teen per cent.; on all other Woolen 
Blankets twenty-five per cent.; on Flan- 
nels, Baizes and the more costly Carpets, 
specific duties per square yard ; on Wool- 
en Yarn, Worsted, Hosiery, common Car- 
peting, &c., thirty per cent.; and on oth- 
er woolens forty per cent.—The design 
here carefully kept in view throughout, 
is, first, to give adequate and thorough 
protection to the American growers of 
wool ; secondly, to give a corresponding 
and equal protection to our own manu- 
facturers of woolens; thirdly, to allow 
the importation of such qualities of wool 
as do not come in competition with our 
own and cannot be advantageously pro- 
duced here, at the lowest rates, and to 
admit at corresponding rates the fabrics 
thence manufactured. Wool costing less 
than seven cents per |b. is mainly, if not 
wholly, the product of warmer climates 
than that of our wool-growing region, 
is taken from sheep that require little or 
no feeding or care in winter, is usuall 

short and filthy as well as coarse, and, 
being substantially a spontaneous pro- 
duct of Nature, can hardly be rivaled in 
price by our own producers. Make the 
duty on this article fifty per cent., and 
still its cost at our manufactories will not 
exceed twelve cents per lb., at which 
price no wool is, or is likely to be, pro- 
duced among us. It seemed, therelore, 
to the framers of our Tariff that imposing 
a high duty on this wool and the corres- 
ponding fabric would be simply increasing 
the cost of the coarsest woolen fabrics 
without advantage or hope of advantage 
to any home interest. Subsequent expe- 
rience has shown, we think, that the 
fertility of resource with which wool, 
worth and really costing more than seven 
cents per |b., may be sworn through the 
Custom-House as costing less than that 
rate was not sufficiently appreciated and 
guarded against. Much wool, which 
the Congress of 1842 intended to subject 
to the higher rate, has been imported ; 
especially during the last year, under the 
lower or nominal duty, defrauding at 
once the Government of revenue and our 
wool-growers of protection. This un- 
foreseen evasion demands a correspond- 
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ing amendment of the Tariff. The true 
course to be now pursued, in our judg- 
ment, is to abolish the ad valorems en- 
tirely, and to charge all wool of a pre- 
scribed fineness ten cents, all below the 
standard five cents per lb. This would 
at once insure adequate protection to the 
wool-grower and put an end to frauds 
in the importation of wool by removing 
all inducement for their cominission. 

But Mr. Walker proposes to substitute 
for the present duties on wool and wool- 
ens a uniforin ad valorem duty of twenty 

r cent. on all wool, whether of the 
ie qualities which can be advanta- 
geously produced here, or the coarsest 
which cannot. On such wool as comes 
directly in competition with the product 
of our farmers, the duty is reduced more 
than half; on such as does not, and can 
be imported more advantageously than 
we can grow it, itis quadrupled. The 
wisdom of such changes, operating against 
both the grower and the consumer of 
wool, is certainly “ past finding out.” 
But when he substitutes for the widely 
diverse rates of duty on wool a uniform 
impost, there would seem no reason to 
doubt that he should make a correspond- 
ing adjustment of the duties on woolens. 
Precisely contrary, however, is_ his 
course. Raising the duty on coarse 
wool from five per cent. to twenty, he 
actually cuts down the duties on cheap 
woolen blankets from fifteen per cent. 
to ten, and of the better qualities from 
twenty-five per cent. totwenty! Here 
isa discrimination of no less than ten per 
cent. against an important branch of Na- 
tional ‘Tndustry and in favor of Foreign 
machinery, capital and labor. The 
American and the British manufacturers 
of woolen blankets, both resort to the same 
market for the cheap, coarse wool of which 
these blankets are manfactured. The 
British manufacturer pays no duty on his 
wool, when imported into Great Britain, 
and but ten per cent. on the cheaper, and 
twenty on the better qualities of his fabric. 
The cost of the raw material of so cheap 
and common an article, of course, consti- 
tutes a very large proportion of the cost of 
the goods. But the American manufac- 
turer is met at our wharf by an impost of 
twenty per cent. on his wool, which is 
to be paid some time before his outlay is 
returned to him by the sale of his pro- 
duct. Thus condemned by his own gov- 
ernment to pay so much higher duties on 
his raw material than his British rival 
pays on his fabric, he has not even the 


poor chance to sustain himself that abso- 
lute Free Trade would allow him. The 
result isinevitable. With but five percent. 
discrimination in its favor on the more 
costly fabrics, and with a discrimination of 
ten against it on the cheaper, our woolen 
manufacture is inevitably doomed, if Mr. 
Walker’s bill passes the ordeal of Con- 
gress unchanged. A few establishments, 
already in successful operation, may con- 
tinue to make certain descriptions of 
goods at a profit, but that thrifty and 
beneficent growth and extension of this 
branch of industry which is fast dotting 
the rivers and streams, not merely of 
New England, but of the Middle and 
Western States, with factories, will be ut- 
terly arrested, and a counter-current set 
in motion by the passage of this bill. 
Instead of this, the Press will be com- 
pelled to chronicle from time to time the 
failure of this or that manufacturing firm 
or company, the stoppage of manufac- 
tures, and the conversion of factories to 
other uses. 

Such will be the effect of the passage 
of this bill on many other home interests. 
Cotton fabrics of ordinary kinds, which 
have obtained a firm foothold among us 
under the stringent protection afforded 
them, almost uniformly since 1816, by 
the operation of the minimum principle, 
will continue to be produced here proba- 
bly to the extent of the country’s con- 
sumption. But the costlier and rarer 
descriptions of cottons, novel and elegant 
prints, ginghams, muslins, &c., will be 
forced in upon us at a decided advantage 
by European manufacturers. Twenty 
per cent. ad valorem on such goods is sub- 
stantially whatever the importer pleases 
to pay—perhaps averaging two cents per 
yard on goods selling by the case for 
twenty. But the difference in our market 
between the selling price of choice For- 
eign and American prints is more than 
two cents a yard in favor of the former. 

Of a British pattern of prints, possibly 
one-tenth of the amount manufactured 
may reach this country; of a French, 
perhaps one-twentieth; while of an 
American, seven-eighths wil] remain here 
and enter into the home supply. If we 
suppose 100,000 pieces may be printed 
from a set of blocks, there will be 10,000 
pieces thrown upon our markets of a 
British pattern, 5,000 of a French, and 
87,500 of an American. These facts are 
known intimately to our dealers and 
vaguely to buyers, and prices are gov- 
erned by them. The rarer and fresher 
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_— are sought for, and command 
igher prices than those which are com- 
mon. Fashion is not so utterly blind 
as many suppose; and thougli articles 
“far-fetched” are, proverbially, “* dear- 
bought,” yet the same proverb proclaims 
their eminent acceptability with the fair. 
All who have even a general, outside ac- 
uaintance with trade, know that of two 
fabrics of equal cost and intrinsic value, 
one is often selling rapidly for twenty-five 
to fifty per cent. more than the other can 
be sold for, and that rarity and novelty 
are the main elements of this superiority. 
Theadvantage of position, therefore, under 
a twenty per cent. duty, will be all in 
favor of the British and against the Amer- 
ican manufacturer of prints, ginghams, 
&c. He stands at the door of ali the 
open markets in the world, can divide 
his product readily and advantageously 
among them all, and can sell the portion 
he may decide to send here so as to net 
him more, after paying the duty, than if 
he had produced the same goods among 
us. With this immense advantage of 
position, acquired through long years of 
stringent protection and of internal ex- 
emption from war, while all the rest of 
the world was suffering from or exposed 
to its ravages—with a commerce which 
swept the globe, backed by a navy which 
mastered and monopolized the ocean— 
Great Britain may well afford, at this day, 
to propose universal Free Trade. It is 
a veteran and skillful swordsman chal- 
lenging, severally, a rabble of raw school- 
boys to single combat with rapiers. The 
answer is manifestly, «‘ Sir, the condi- 
tions are unequal ; the advantage entirely 
with you. Wait till we have acquired 
equal strength, maturity, practice and 
skill, with yourself—at least, till we have 
had reasonable opportunities for acquir- 
ing them—and then we ’Il think of it.” 
aving thus considered, severally, Mr. 
Walker’s fundamental! principles of Fi- 
nancial Policy, we proceed to examine 
the arguments and allegations by which 
he sustains them. e can only find 
room to deal with those which, by com- 
mon consent, have been regarded as most 
important and vital. And first, then, 
with regard to the effect of Protection 
on Labor and Wages: 


“« An appeal has been made tothe poor 
by the friends of protection, on the ground 
that it augments the wages of labor. In 
reply, it is contended that the wages of 
labor have not augmented since the Tariff 


of 1842, and that in some cases they have 
diminished. 

** When the number of manufactories is 
not great, the power of the system to regu- 
late the wages of labor is inconsiderable ; 
but as the profit of capital invested in 
manufactures is augmented by the Protec- 
tive Tariff, there is a corresponding in- 
crease of power, until the control of such 
capital over the wages of labor becomes 
irresistible. As this power is exercised 
from time to time, we find it resisted by 
combinations among the working-classes, 
by turning out for higher wages, or for 
shorter time ; by trades-union ; and in some 
countries, unfortunately, by violence and 
bloodshed. But the government, by pro- 
tective duties, arrays itself on the side of 
the manufacturing system, and, by thus 
augmenting its wealth and power, soon 
terminates in its favor the struggle between 
man and money—between capital and 
labor. When the Tariff of 1842 was enact- 
ed, the maximum duty was 20 per cent. 
By that act, the average of duties on the 
protected articles was more than doubled. 
But the wages of labor did not increase in 
a corresponding ratio, or in any ratio what- 
ever. On the contrary, whilst wages in 
some cases have diminished, the prices of 
many articles used by the working-classes 
have greatly appreciated.” 


We entreat every reader to consider 
carefully the assertion of this remarkable 
passage. That collisions do often take 
place between employers and laborers in 
regard to the compensation of the latter, 
hours of working, &c., is deplorably true ; 
but that these are any more frequent or 
mischievous because of protection, is an 
assertion not only without proof but 
against all reason. A. B. is an employer, 
C. D. a workman in his shop for wages. 
Here are two men between whom a 
certain antagonism of interests is ap- 

arent; the one desiring more work for 
ess wages : the other more wages for less 
work. Say, if you will,that the relation 
is a false one, or is not so ; is it any more 
or less so because of the Tariff? Take 
off the duties, will the antagonism cease ? 
double them, will it be aggravated? Can 
there be two answers to these questions ? 
But Mr. Walker asserts that the Govern- 
ment, by Protection, takes a part agaznst 
the laborer in conflict with capital by aug- 
menting the wealth and power of the man- 
ufacturing system, that 1s to say, the man- 
ufacturing laborer, while there are few 
employers to compete for his labor, can 
command good wages; but when these are 
swelled to many, he must take just what 
they may please to give him! The doctrine 
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is alike repugnant to fact and common 
sense. The market value of labor, like 
everything else, is governed by the re- 
lation of supply to demand. The work- 
men in factories are there because they 
are paid more than they can obtain else- 
where. All the chances of employment 
they had before the Tariff are open to 


them still, and those which the Tariff 


has created in addition. Thus Pennsylva- 
nia has seventy-nine iron furnaces in ac- 
tive operation now, instead of seven in 
languid existence in 1842; there are in 
the United States nineteen glass factories 
now at work, while there were but four 
when the present Tariff was enacted—and 
so on through the whole circle of manu- 
facturing industry. Can any man need 
evidence that the labor employed in 
these works is better rewarded, not mere- 
ly in the aggregate but in detail, than it 
was four years ago? Will any man pre- 
tend that our public lands are less acces- 
sible to honest industry (may they never 
become so!) than they were in 1842, or 
that Jabor in agriculture and navigation 
is less amply employed or fairly rewarded 
than it then was? Any enlarged obser- 
vation will show that such is not the case 
—that, while the annual product of our 
national industry hasbeen increased by an 
amount certainly not less than one hun- 
dred millions of dollars in the various de- 

rtmentsof manufactures and of mechan- 
ical arts subservient to manufactures, 
such as erecting factories, burning brick, 
cutting timber, quarrying stone therefor, 
erecting dams, digging coal, &c., and in 
the production of machinery, there has 
been no consequent falling off in agricul- 
ture, commerce, nor even ship-building,* 
but on the contrary the area under culti- 
vation and the amount of labor employ- 
ed in agriculture have largely and annu- 
ally increased. Can any man believe it 
possible that this immense increase in 
the amount of labor employed, and in 
the diversity of employment, could take 
place without benefiting the laboring- 
class? Where ten thousand men are 
now employed instead of one thou- 
sand formerly, is it not obvious that the 
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condition of labor generally will be im- 
proved and that of individuals strikingly 
so? The man who before found nothing 
to do now finds employment at some 
rate; while he who formerly worked for 
the minimum wages of mere labor will 
now, if energetic and skillful, find em- 
omar in some other capacity where 

is earnings will be largely increased. 
Such is the case with thousands to-day. 
Even though the minimum compensation 
for labor, or that of any particular grade, 
had not advanced, it would not the less 
be true, that the general reward of labor 
had been sensibly improved by the grad- 
ual advance of good workmen to higher 
and better rewarded employments with 
the growing necessity for more labor in 
these employments. But this is not all 
that the truth will warrant. The ad- 
vance in wages has been absolute and 
positive. The manufacturers of glass- 
ware, for example, who have now nine- 
teen furnaces in full operation, instead 
of three or four half at work in 1842, 
and who have shown beyond cavil 
a reduction of 20 to 40 per cent. in our 
markets of the price of glass, under a 
Tariff which has increased the duties on 
this ware from 20 per cent. ad valorem 
up to specific rates ranging from 50 to 250 
per cent., give the following statement of 
the wages paid by them in several depart- 
ments of their business. It has been for 
weeks before the public undisputed, and 
is doubtless the naked truth: 


* Boston and Sandwich Glass sort 
February 10, 1846. 
** The limits of a letter would not contain 
a complete pay-roll of one of our establish- 
ments, in which the wages of no two per- 


sons are exactly the same. Every man 
receives in proportion to his skill; one 
will earn three dollars per day, while an- 
other will earn half that sum. We have 
taken, therefore, one person in the three 
principal departments of Glass making, 
and have carried him through four differ- 
ent periods, giving the amount of his 
wages ateach. The persons selected are 
fair workmen, forming a just average of 
the class tg which each belongs. 

1842. 1544. 1846, 
$1000 §=6$1650) = $17 26 
8 50 8 00 9 60 11 00 
7 00 6 50 9 00 9 50 

$36 10 
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* See on this point answers of J. W. Treadwell, Boston, E. Bartlett, Wm. Nichols, 
Newburyport, Robert Neilson, Geo. W. Burke, C. E. Wethered, Baltimore, to Mr. 
Walker’s queries respecting the shipping interest, among the documents appended to 
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‘* These are the wages which these men 
earn when they are in full employment ; 
but from 1840 until the new Tariff went 
into operation, they did no work for a 
fourth of their time, and therefore their 
pay was less by 25 per cent. than it is 
given above. 

‘In the Glass-cutting department, the 
advance in wages has not been so great, 
but even there it will amount to nearly 
25 per cent, because now they are fully 
employed, whereas from 1839 to 1842, 
their work was precarious. Until the 
Tariff of 1842, we paid our common laborers 
in the yards but eighty-three cents per 
day; now they receive one dollar. We 
are very far within the truth when we 
assert that wages have advanced in our 
Glass factories 25 per cent. including 
even the Glass Cutters and the common 
day-laborers D. Jarvis.” 


The Messrs. Sweeney of Wheeling, 
Virginia, say : 


** We are unable to make the same com- 
parison of wages at specific periods, in our 
own establishment, for the reason that our 
business materially differed from that of 
the Boston Company. We worked our 
hands but halftime, and we paid them in 
proportion to their work, which was 50 
per cent. less than at the present time. 
Our hands now work full time, are paid as 
high in proportion as they were then, and 
we employ as many as our works will ad- 
mit. It is, therefore, proper to state that 
our wages have doubled since the passage 
of the Tariff of 1842.” 


Mr. Jarvis, of Brooklyn, testifies that 
in his extensive establishment, and so 
far as he knows in the trade generally, 
the increase of wages has been over 33 
per cent., while the average reduction 


1840. 1841. 


4 80 4 92 
1 92 1 98 


Males, per week, 
Females, ‘“ 


Month of February, 1848, average rate per week, $1 99 6-10 do. 
“6 “ 1846, “ “ $2 22 4-10 do. 


Let the reader compare these facts with 
Secretary Walker’s assertion that wages 
have in no case increased but have gen- 
erally been diminished under the pres- 
ent Tariff, &c. [f it be indeed true that 
the more labor is wanted the less it will 
be paid, the more employment the less 
wages—the more the diversity and pro- 
ductiveness of labor the worse its condi- 
tion and the more meagre its reward,— 
then Secretary Walker would seem the 
very man to devise legislation in behalf 
of the hard-handed producers of wealth. 

Let us proceed to consider his next 
paragraph to that just quoted : 
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in the price of glass-ware to consumers 
has been, at least, 30 per cent. 

Not only have the laborers in the mills 
received an advance, but the common 
laborers, without any skill, also get a 
large advance. In 1842, ’43, laborers 
who got but 50 to 55 cents per day, now 

et 80 cents, and yet we are told by Mr. 
alker, that the laborer is oppressed, 
and his wages reduced by the Tariff. 

A word now of the wages of Factory 
Labor. The Middlesex Mills at Lowell, 
Massachussetts, are among the most 
extensive and profitable works in the 
Union. They have been as much as- 
sailed as unjust to their laborers and 
exorbitant in their profits as any other. 
A recent statement shows, that in those 
mills there are 18 females employed who 
earn over $4 per week, 57 over $3, and 
51 over $2, alter deducting the cost of 
their board. Ditto in the Hamilton Mills. 
In the Carpet Mills, the wages of 17 
females range from 66 cents to $1 16 per 
day, from which board is to be deducted. 
Weavers, Dressers and Spinners in the 
mills under the same direction, earn from 
60 to 80 cents per day, from which 20 
to 25 cents per day is to be deducted for 
board, leaving a net average of at least 
$2 50 per week. Say, if you will, that 
these prices are inadequate, but do not 
forget to tell us, if you can, where else in 
the world than in American Factories 
Female Labor is so well rewarded as this? 

The books of the Merrimac Company, 
Lowell, mills No. 2 and 3, in which there 
has been no change of hours, ma- 
chinery or labor, since they were first 
established, exhibitthe following average 
rates of wages paid in 


1842. 1843. 1844. 
$476 4 8=—- $5 BW 
$216 $234 


1845. 
$5 40 
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**A Protective Tariff is a question re- 
garding the enhancement of the profits of 
capital. That is its object, and not to 
augment the wages of labor, which would 
reduce those profits. Jt is a question of 
per centage, and is to decide whether mo- 
ney vested in our manufactures shall, by 
special legislation, yield a profit of ten, 
twenty, or thirty per cent., or whether it 
shajl remain satisfied with a dividend 
equal to that accruing from the same capi- 
tal invested in agriculture, commerce, or 
navigation.” 


If this cuntest is to be decided by na- 
ked, broad assertions, we may as well give 
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itup atonce. In that line, no man can 
bea match for the Secretary. But we 
point to the facts already stated, the con- 
siderations already adduced, in demon- 
stration that the assertions here made 
cannot be true. Yet we make one more 
appeal to the common sense of every 
reader. The assumption here is that 
the amount of duty on any article 
governs the profit of the home-producer 
of that article—that the increase of the 
duty increases the profit in a correspond- 
ing ratio. Now l!et us suppose that the 
duty on cotton fabrics be fixed at 200 per 
cent. and none imported at a lower rate. 
Suppose that, at the time this duty is im- 
posed, the domestic production is not 
equal to the wants of the country. Of 
course, the cotton manufacture will for a 
time be profitable. But for what time? 
Suppose the average profit be even twent 
rt cent., will the manufacturers be al 
owed to enjoy itfor even a single year? 
Who does not know that there is always 
capital seeking lucrative investment, and 
that any opportunity to make unusual 
geet is eagerly embraced by thousands? 
f any business is doing remarkably well, 
the fact cannot be concealed ; there are 
men enough in every great city who can 
tell you the cost of any fabric within a 
fraction, and what profit is made on it. 
Water-power, steam, skill, experience, 
and every other elementof manufacture, 
are at all times to be had at reasonable 
rates. Let any branch of business pay 
a large profit, and instantly thousands 
prepare to rush into it. Competition (not 
the duty) promptly regulates prices and 
profits, reducing the latter to the general 
average of profits in business generally. 
Any branch involving greater hazards 
than others will command a correspond- 
ing profit; a requisition of rare skill or 
capacity involves a corresponding reward. 
Whether the duty be five or five hundred 
per cent., the laws of trade will vindicate 
themselves, putting to shame such states- 
manship as the Secretary's. We feel hu- 
miliated by the necessity of citing evidence 
to an American Minister of Finance in 
support of the self-evident truths we have 
here enunciated, but we will doso from 
one of his own witnesses, one of his own 
school and creed, Mr. Joseph Joslen of 
Newport, R. I., an eminent Dorrite and 
Loco-Foco of that State. Secretary 
Walker has asked : 


“9th. Are the commercial, mechanical, 
manufacturing and navigation interests of 
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the State so immediately connected with, 
and dependent upon, the agricultural pro- 
ducts and staples, that their profits increase 
or diminish in the same, or very nearly the 
same, proportion with them >” 


To which Mr. Joslen sensibly replies : 


“These interests, in this State, always 
tend to an equality of profits with one 
another, andwith agriculture. Pursuits 
are changed as profits invite. That in- 
terest which, for the time being, is more 
profitable than any other, will for that 
reason constantly tend, if undisturbed, 
to become the least so in its turn.” 


— in reply to Question 14, respect- 
ing the profits of Manufactures : 


**The present duties on coarse goods 
are not necessary for them to operate with 
profit. The present profits induce so 
many to embark in the business that it 
will soon be overdone.” 


Need we offer another word in confu- 
tation of the Secretary’s theory ? 

A single passage more, and we close 
this too protracted review. Mr. Walker 
says: 


** At least two-thirds of the taxes im- 
posed by the present Tariff are paid not 
into the treasury, but to the protected 
classes. The revenue from imports last 
year exceeded twenty-seven millions of 
dollars. This, in itself, is a heavy tax; 
but the whole tax imposed upon the people 
by the present Tariff is not less than 
eighty-one millions of dollars—of which 
twenty-seven millions are paid to the gov- 
ernment upon the imports, and fifty-four 
millions to the protected classes, in en- 
hanced prices of similar domestic articles.” 


Although this is sufficiently answered 
by Mr. Joslen, and by the facts and con- 
siderations we have been all along addu- 
cing, among Mr. Walker’s evidence we 
find that of Mr. P. T. Jackson, treasurer _ 
of the Great Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Strafford Co., N. H., a very heavy 
and prosperous concern—who, in reply 
to the Secretary’s questions, gives the 
prices at which that Company has sold 
its fabrics in each year since 1840. Now 
we do not cite the evidence of those in- 
terested in manufactures on any point in- 
volving general considerations, but ona 
matter of naked fact like this, we believe 
no one would distrust them. The fol- 
lowing is this Company’s prices obtained 
for goods of uniform quality in each of 
the Fast five years, viz : 
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1841. 
For Shirtings, No. 30, 7 20-100 
For Printings ,No. 30, 5 85-100 
For Sheetings, No. 14, 6 30-100 
For Drillings, No. 14, none none 

Here it is seen (as is notorious in 
every way) that the lowest prices ever 
touched by cotton fabrics were those of 
1843, when the present Tariff was fully 
in operation, while the prices of 1845 are 
below those of 1841, under a Revenue 
Tariff. ‘ 

The Uxbridge (Mass.) Company, an- 
swer that the description of cotton fabrics 
they make were sold in 1828 at sixteen, 
in 1840 attwelve, and now at nine cents 
per yard. 

One more witness—one of the Secre- 
tary’s own school—Mr. D. C. Judson, 
Collector of Customs in St. Lawrence 
County, New York—we will cite. He 
incloses to the Secretary the answers of 
certain manufacturers to the questions 
transmitted, and volunteers this addition 
of his own :— 


*D. C. Judson, Esq., in his letter 
inclosing the above, says that the manu- 
facture of woolen fabrics is increasing 
in the valley of St. Lawrence, and where 
well conducted, with sufficient capital, 
has been prosperous. Instead of ewing 
pe Gym to the high duties on im- 
ported woolens, they have derived very 
much of their profits from sales in Canada; 
and the demand there for American woolen 
fabrics of the common wool, adapted to 
ordinary wear, is constantly increasing, and 
at prices affording a fair profit to the manu- 
facturer. The duties to be paid on the 
entering of them on the Canadian side are 
equal to about 13 percent. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, therefore, that the high 
duties on woolens are not at all essential to 
the prosperity of the manufacturer of the 
article, so far as this locality is concerned.” 


We are quite willing to leave the Col- 


lector’s conclusion to bear its own 


1842, 
6 75-100 6 
4 75-100 
5 50-100 
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4 25-100 
5 75-100 
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weight, since his facts so thoroughly up- 
set the Secretary’s rash, mistaken asser- 
tions, that the consumers of a ar- 
ticles are compelled to pay fifty-four mil- 
lions into the manufacturers’ coffers be- 
cause of the Tariff. 

We close with pressing the argumen- 
tum ad hominem upon the Secretary. We, 
certainly, have faith neither in his pre- 
mises nor his conclusions, but he ought 
to have. If, then, he believes that the 
duties on foreign wares and fabrics ac- 
tually increase by so much, or by half 
so much, the general price of such arti- 
cles to consumers, on what principle 
does he profess to tax iron, sugar, cloth- 
ing, &c., thirty per cent, with duties 
somewhat lower on cotton, woolen and 
silken fabrics, while he allows tea and 
coffee to come in free of duty? Undeni- 
ably, a duty on tea and coffee would tax 
the consumer only on the articles which 
on duties into the Treasury, while, on 

is calculation, every dollar put into the 
Treasury by the duties on iron, ron ek 
&c., takes at least two out of the pockets 
of consumers of those articles, not to put 
them into the Treasury, but into the pock- 
ets of gorged and overgrown monopo- 
lists, enabling them to depress and en- 
slave the labor of the country. Why, 
then, is the Secretary so recreant to his 
own principles? Why not take the im- 
post off sugar and iron and put it on 
tea and coffee, securing an equal income 
to the Treasury, and (if his premises be 
sound) saving many millions to our peo- 
ple? Who will tell us which is to be 
credited—the Secretary’s doctrine or his 

ractice ?—his axioms or his schedules ? 

oes he not stand confounded amid the 
ruins of his own Babel? 
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I nave no recollection of my parents, 
both having died in my earliest child- 
hood, leaving myself and an elder brother 
in the care of an uncle. My father was 
the youngest son of a nulls family of 
great antiquity, who, seduced by the 
splendid offers of Geo. Il., embarked 
for the western world at the period when 
the New England States were colonies of 
Great Britain. My uncle came some- 
time afterwards with his family, con- 
sisting of two sons and one daughter ; he 
arrived just before the Revolution, and 
being a sordid man, contrived to realize an 
immense fortune ina manner little credit- 
able to himself, and equally disadvan- 
tageous to the tide of events flowing 
rapidly onwards to overwhelm the latest 
feeling of royalty, lingering in the bos- 
oms of those, dreading alike the success 
of either cause, no matter how righteous 
to the people or favorable to the king. 
I recollect him as a severe, forbidding 
man about seventy ; entirely indifferent to 
the interests of his family, or to the 
promise of his children. (His sons cer- 
tainly did not require much,) but Olivia, 
the = daughter, was one of those 
lovely beings in whose forms angels 
might be said to make their home; light- 
ing up with virtues its frail and feeble 
tenement into a shrine for man to wor- 
ship, and woman te imitate and adore. 
She was young and beautiful, full of 
sensibility and tenderness, and as I was 
then quite a child, she appeared to take 
a world of interest in my welfare. Be- 
tween my brother Eugene and her, an 
intimacy was allowed to exist, but no one 
dreamed of its ripening into affection. 
They were companions in childhood, and 
had in early youth learned to read their 
future happiness in each other’s eyes—all 
the hopetul prophecies of coming years 
were interpreted in the first bloom of their 
young hearts. How unreal were its 
promises! We know not, until experi- 
ence forces the conviction upon us, how 
much our happiness depends upon others ; 
nature designed it should be with our- 
selves—man decrees otherwise. The 
tender affinities of affection spring from 
psychological causes alone, sad the im- 


pious hand that would thwart them, 
interrupts that scheme of God’s benevo- 
lence, which traverses all space in its 
flights, and lives the visible token of 
man’s divinity on earth and his hope in 
heaven. 

Just before I was sent away to school 
Olivia’s father died, and ieft her the heir- 
ess of half his immense fortune, to be 
divided on her marriage. This circum- 
stance, fortunate as it may be deemed, 
set in motion all that dark machinery of 
guilt which a rich man’s death provokes, 
and suspends the sword of fate over its 
innocent inheritant. 

Of my eldest cousin I have no remem- 
brance ; but the appearance of the young- 
est comes back upon me in the dim lapse 
of intervening years, with a reality too 
real. He was a little, mean-looking man, 
distant and austere in manners, with 
cold, cruel gray eyes—had a stooping 
figure—a plodding, rustic air—was quite 
deaf, and withal an inveterate bachelor, 
which, ———e his personal accom- 
plishments, may be a matter of surprise 
to all young belles loitering in the high- 
way of matrimonial uncertainty. To- 
wards this man I ever felt an instinctive 
abhorrence, which was,as far as my 
observation went, fully reciprocated : to 
be sure, it never run into the extreme of 
violence, but whenever we met, it was 
with mutual repulsion; and I was heartily 
glad when the time arrived for my leav- 
ing home for school, if for no other reason 
than that of dividing the degrees of love 
and distance between us. 

For the first three years I constantly 
corresponded with Eugene, informing him 
of my progress in the dead languages, 
(dead enough at present,) and recounted 
all my future hopes and wishes to him 
alone. In point of interest his letters 
were greatly heightened by their vari- 
able tone; they were sometimes gay and 
lively, and then on the contrary, he 
seemed plunged into the lowest depths of 
despair and misery. At last his letters 
ceased coming altogether ; and from that 
hour to this I have never heard the re- 
motest tidings of his fate. 

I remained at school six years, and 
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underwent all the degrees of suffering 
and neglect, always so visible in the 
fruitful experiences of elementary studies ; 
and considering the amount of starving, 
beating and freezing, it is marvelous 
how rapidly I progressed. It is probably 
to be aitributed to the liberal aeedianes 
of each, that I was finally dismissed asa 
promising young student. 

On my return home, my first inquiry, 
as may naturally be supposed, was for 
Eugene and my cousin Olivia; but with- 
out any satisfaction. Olivia, 1 was in- 
formed had two years previous embarked 
for Europe with her brother, and shortly 
after, Eugene also disappeared, whither no 
one knew. Finding all my efforts to gain 
intelligence of his whereabouts unavail- 
ing, my interest in his fate partially sub- 
sided, though at times the mystery pierced 
me like a drawn dagger, goading me into 
the most horrible suspicions. Year after 
year chased each other down the steep of 
time, and I became a wanderer. [had been 
on the Continent of Europe, and returned 
to London more restless and dissatisfied 
than I bad ever been. One thought only 
now absorbed my whole being. To find 
my brother I was determined, if he were 
above ground: to such an extent did this 
intention possess me, that I was driven 
into the wildest excesses and most law- 
less adventures. Once in Belgium, I 
broke through an entire file of grenadiers 
who opposed my entrance to a Petites 
Maison, where some vague suspicion led 
me to suppose my brother was confined. 
Again, I effected entrance into a prison in 
France, and in leaving it was shot at asa 
fugitive convict; the ball shattered my 
elbow, and notwithstanding the severity 
of the wound | escaped uncaptured. 
How much I suffered He who holds the 
boundless mysteries of our being in His 
keeping only knew! and now, in the 
decline of life, when I recollect my suffer- 
ings it appears wonderful that death or 
distraction did not release them. 

I wandered to Italy, and mused amidst 
the “sacred relics of almighty Rome.” 
Down the vista of a thousand years 
strode “the noblest Roman of them all,” 
the imperial Cesar, followed by the sage 
who “loved not Caesar less, but Rome 
more.” Imagination peopled the air with 
all the horrors perpetrated in the name 
of liberty, and once again throned their 
idol on a monument in mockery of her 
sacred name. The vision changed! A 
wolf run howling by me baying the 
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midnight breeze—the scent of blood, 
fresh from the bosom of some victim of 
the Triumviri, still, methought, walks the 
wind. Thy hungry jaws find no succor 
in the palace of the Cesars now! Dig 
deeply, there may be a carcass left! 
These were the idols the modern world 
have taught us to worship. Imitators 
in arts, and barbarians in arms—ignorant 
of civil liberty—despots in power, and 
destitute of civilization and chivalry— 
with a history that is but an epitome of 
greatness, and only remarkable from their 
love of conquest—they offer a suggestive 
homily upon the destiny of empires 
when unsustained by the humanizing 
effect and the peaceful inculcations of 
Christianity. Their religion was an eth- 
nic idolatry, retrogressive in spirit and 
aim. That of Greece a progressive and 
etic heathenism, which gradually ful- 
lled, to some extent, the promise of the 
Messiah in the refinements of peace and 
in all the peaceful inculcations implied in 
his divine mission. I made a pilgrimage 
to Athens. Fair and fruitful mother of 
all that is ideally beautiful in art and 
poetry, how art thou fallen? To the 
east yonder rises Mount Hymettus, with 
Illissus bathing her storied base. Thy 
murmurs might well be mistaken for the 
hum of bees gathering their sweets upon 
thy classic brow. Above, you see the 
mnasia of the Cynosargus. Stop! 
aa is a holy incarnation from the bosom 
of Pentelticus, by Phidias, and within the 
walls of yonder “melody in marble,” 
hangs a breathing canvas warmed to lile 
by Zeuxis; here is a Venus, by Parr- 
hasius; yonder, in the Temple of Ceres, 
is a statue of Praxiteles. Read this in- 
scription—* Theglory of Euripides has al! 
Greece for a monument.” What barbari- 
ans thus to bespatter with praise a mere 
oet? had he been a” cut-throat it might 
ave been deserved. Out upon them! 

Lysippus says, in one of his Comedies, 
«« Whoever does not desire to see Athens 
is stupid; whoever does it without being 
delighted is more stupid; but the height 
of stupidity is to see it, to admire it, and 
to leave it.” I might fairly be accused 
of the whole egate of these charges, 
for I felt all in turn, and returned to 
London in disgust. 

In the heart of mighty London, sur- 
rounded by all the noisy tokens of an 
age to which it holds no relationship, 
stands an old dilapidated portion of what 
was once a princely habitation. Centuries 
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have crept over its crumbling walls as 
silently as the ivy, year by year, creeps 
over its mouldering form to shut it out 
altogether from view, and let it moulder 
on, Leagued with old Time, to fret the 
desolation, is man’s neglect—an endless- 
ness of itself—more dumb in its dismal 
dream of forgetfulness, and as unwakeful 
to the pleadings of the past as if the past 
never lived tocast a spell of bright humani- 
ties over the future, and to warm the bal- 
lowed dust of olden memories into a 
mental life, rich with the spoils age 
gathers around us in its turn, to give to 
things that were our now useless history. 
e entrance to this crazy old hall, is 
a small gothic doar leading into a court- 
ard; and it is only when once within 
its precincts, that the freezing mystery of 
the place breaks upon you, for it shuts 
out i life by which it is encompassed, 
as the spirits of the invisible world shut 
out our cognizance of theirs, yet know 
all the story of our existence from the 
cradle to the grave. A wise old bel- 
dame this same old hall! There runs a 
tradition that no one ever emerged again 
who had the hardihood to enter. «* Death 
is there in many shapes and forms,” said 
my informant, (a withered old centenari- 
an,) for on Easter night, the old tower 
bell begins to toll, and the windows pour 
forth both light and sounds of music, 
such as is heard at Windsor on the 
Queen’s birth-night.” The singular ac- 
counts of those residing in the vicinity of 
is old edifice, and the strange associations 
Beaned from various sources, as well as 
the ae hold it had upon my imagi- 
nation, determined me to explore its 
labyrinth; and now, after many years 
have elapsed, I give to the world the 
fruits of my discoveries. 

One clear moghlight night in Septem- 
ber of the yeat 18—, 1 wrapped myself 
in my mantle, and instructing my valet 
to follow, hastened to the entrance before 
mentioned. As soon as we were oppo- 
site the gate, I ordered him to mount and 
undo the inside fastening, and we were 
soon within the court-yard. “They 
sleep sound,” said Pedro, (a sharp, cun- 
ning Spaniard, whom I had fallen in with 
at Madrid,) «I hope we shall not be 
taken for thieves.” A sharp “hist” 
silenced his murmurs, for accustomed to 
my moods, and graduating his feelings 
thereby, he knew that words were but poor 
weapons to deter my love of the marvel- 
ous from gratifying its most ardent 
thirst, even at any sacrifice. Climbing 
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upon his shoulders I succeeded in forcing 
open one of the window shutters, an 
raising the window softly, sprung as | 
thought into the room. [ must have de- 
scended twenty feet before alighting, and 
was stunned and crippled to such an 
extent, that | was unable to give any 
answer to Pedro’s repeated bellowings; 
who, seeing me disappear altogether, 
fully imagined that I had been seized and 
hurried off by one of the furies, that, be- 
fore our departure, he tried to convince 
me haunted the old pile. When I was 
enabled to rise, the full conviction of my 
critical situation forced itself upon me; 
it was utterly dark, except a swath of 
hazy light, admitted far above by the 
open shutters, that only pierced the dis- 
mal shadow around the entrance, and 
faded into a sickly glare while struggling 
its way through darkness and desolation 
of acentury old, and then died along 
the mouldering walls, and went out in 
gloom forever. 

An overwhelming sense of evil now 
seemed to press the oppressive bulk of 
darkness upon me, and increase the dread- 
ful weight of gloom which the silence and 
loneliness engendered. These frowned 
from the dismal walls awful as a judg- 
ment of God. a corner seemed in- 
stinct with a life of darkness—a crouch- 
ing, stirless oblivion—yet alive ; taking 
no definite shape, but still brooding in 
horror; viewless, yet searching in ifs 
sight; noiseless, yet seemingly knock- 
ing at the heart with its ponderous mace. 
I stumbled on some distance, when my 
feet struck against a flight of stone steps, 
and I ascended into what appeared a 
large hall or chamber, but as dark as 
the one below. In groping along a 
gallery leading from the room, my hand 
came in contact with a door which swung 
open at a touch, and I entered into an- 
other apartment, but shrouded in the 
same impenetrable darkness as the previ- 
ous one. All was silence, and so awful 
in its oppression, that I forbore to wake 
its echoes with even a whisper. Weary 
and utterly hopeless, I sank down upon 
the floor and fell into a deep slumber. 

« Sleep hath its own world,” says the 
Poet, and never fell upon a jaded heart 
more sweetly its gentle ministerings than 
on mine. dreamt of Eugene, and 
thought we were boys again together ; 
and all that holy life, that bloomed in 
innocence and ripened with our growth, 
made again its sabbath in my heart. 
Bells rung clear and musically in the 
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morning air (the self-same bells, replete 
with childish recollections). Olivia, with 
her blessed smile, put her gentle hand in 
mine, and all was happiness and peace. 
It is a common practice with the incred- 
ulous to scout the revelation of dreams 
as baseless illusions and abstractions, 
springing from disease or some similar 
anomalous source; but to me their 
promptings have ever been as palpable, 
and far more congruous in results, than 
the clearest realities conceived in wake- 
ful moments, where a suggestive view of 
our inner life, shut out with actualities 
the mysterious workings of the spirit. 
Still I slept. The scene suddenly changed 
trom that which I have described, and I 
was in a picture gallery. The keeper 
appeared to be a woman, but belongin 
to an age passed out of recollection, an 
so palsied was her person that I feared to 
touch it, lest it should crumble to atoms. 
The pictures, with one exception, ap- 
peared of very ancient date; there were 
old beaux in the costume of Charles, and 
court beauties of the same reign. Hol- 
biens of the Elizabethan age, and Knights 
in the armor of the conqueror ; Crusaders 
with the cross, and Pontiffs with the 
crescent. I thought the old lady had 
gone away by accident and locked me 
in; and, night coming on, I was left 
alone with my ghostly acquaintances. 
There was one picture in the collec- 
tion that engrossed all my attention. The 
eyes were large and lustrous, and had a 
look so spiritually and pensively beauti- 
ful, and spoke in such mute appeals the 
story of a broken heart, that in my own 
a part of its unknown sorrow was for a 
time reflected. I had seen the face be- 
fore ; yet where, I had not the will to 
determine. The tortures of this struggle 
will never be effaced from my memory. 
There hung the portrait, its own placid 
gaze recognizing my own; the eyes 
moved! the lips smiled, but meeting no 
return, relapsed into a mournful expres- 
sion, but kept its gaze intent upon mine. 
{ had known the original; its fate was 
in some way blended with mine, but to 
solve the mystery I was utterly incapa- 
ble. I turned to the other pictures, and 
each seemed instinct with life; the flush 
of health was upon the countenance of 
each. At a given signal of a stalwort 
chevalier, the pictures fluttered a moment 
in their frames, and each one (except 
that of the lady) stepped out of the can- 
vas a living, breathing man and woman, 
and arranged them for a dance. Towering 
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high above the rest was a shadow that 
appeared to take no form, and kept aloof 
from all intercourse. It seemed to be 
unobserved by any one, yet kept the 
strictest watch upon each one’s move- 
ments. They sat down to a banquet. 
The tall figure lifted his right arm, and it 
blazed like a rising meteor in the air, 
shedding a crimson light upon the festi- 
val. Each one was silent, and care 
seemed depicted upon every countenance. 
In the same solemn silence the revels re- 
commenced, and this time all of the indi- 
viduals underwent many transformations. 
A mist gradually enveloped each, through 
which the head was only visible, and 
that was changed into a hideous, grin- 
ning skull—the nether limbs rattling in 
horrid discord in the dance of death. 
The tall figure raised aloft his « red right 
arm,” and drank with greedy avidity from 
an infant’s skull filled with gore. Afar 
off through the casement tossed a dreary 
sea, and its dismal wailings came louder 
and nearer until it rolled in upon the 
floor in waves of curdled blood. 

All these horrors seemed in perfect 
keeping, and followed in natural succes- 
sion in my mind; yet [ had not the will 
or power to distinguish between their 
actual existence, and my own vivid im- 
pression of them. The reader will judge 
by the sequel, how faithful was the fore- 
cast of truth which followed. 

I turned my eyes towards the portrait 
on the wall, and was appalled at the 
change itexhibited. The face was ghast- 
Pa pale; the eyes laden with a deathly 

Im gathering slowly over them. The 
lips were colorless, and over the right 
temple a reeking wound, gaping with gory 
mouth, came gradually into visible tangi- 
bility, and death apparently followed. 
A shight tremor crept through my veins, 
a low sigh was distinctly iterated, and I 
awoke. 

I opened my eyes directly upon the 

icture I have described, as it appeared 
in my dream upon the first view. My 
illusion was fulfilled in the most minute 
particular, excepting, of course, the fan- 
tastic shape which the pictures assumed. 
I was in a gallery filled exactly with 
such pictures as is before mentioned. A 
thunder storm had been raging during the 
night; the casement had blown open, 
and { was thoroughly drenched by the 
rain pouring in upon my uncovered per- 
son. Stiff and cold, I staggered to the 
lattice and pushed it open, and the bright 
warm sun greeted me with his cheerful 
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smile. London, already abounding with 
a peopled world struggling for the neces- 
sities of existence, was abroad in many 
a busy maze and mart, and thus, from 
day to day, and year to year, the tide of 
humanity rolled on to swell the past. 
The tops of the neighboring buildings 
were below me, and far beyond stretched 
blooming fields and luxuriant forests, in- 
terspersed with hamlet, cot and village ; 
a picture of quiet beauty, still living in 
the cabinet of the brain. I[ turned to the 
picture which had so deeply impressed 
me, and with great difficulty succeeded 
in getting it from its lofty hanging. I 
examined closely every part of the trame 
and canvas; it bore, comparatively, a 
recent date, but the artist’s name was en- 
tirely obliterated. One fact was suffi- 
cient; I had known the original, and the 
conviction became more and more cer- 
tain that my history was in some man- 
net mingled with its own. With this 
thought uppermost, I descended the stair- 
case and effected egress through an adja- 
cent building, thence to the yard, and 
finally into one of the popular thorough. 
fares. 

As soon as I reached my lodgings, | 
commenced equipping myself for the task 
of further investigation on the followin 
night. I procured a dark-lantern, an 
instructed Pedro to be in readiness. The 
day wore wearily into shadows ; and, at 
last, night, with her protecting wing, 
hovered over our designs. Forth we 
sallied, and were soon at the postern. 
This time we gained admission by batter- 
ing in the door, and, lighting the lantern, 
began our discoveries. e descended 
into a large, square room, which had only 
one outlet, and that was by means of a 
flight of steps leading into labyrinths of 
almost an interminable depth. These 
we traversed, and found ourselves at the 
entrance of a vault. After efforts almost 
superhuman, the iron door was forced 
open, and, creeping through a narrow 
passage, we descended into a tomb. 

In the vault, coffins were arranged per- 


.pendicularly around side by side, dis- 


playing their tenants in standing posi- 
tions. The decayed wood had fallen 
away from many, leaving the bodies 
quite erect, and to my astonishment per- 
fect. The ghastly assemblage seemed 
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ready to start into being again, and renew 
its mockeries in that living grave, to 
which they had been exiled Jong before 
death led them from the cruel penances 
of imaginary sins. They were all fe- 
males, habited in the garb of nuns. One, 
and only one, coffin was placed in the usual 

osition. It lay near the entrance, as if 
it had been pushed hurriedly in. I ex- 
amined this carefully, and observed that 
the wood was still in a good state of pres- 
ervation. We carefully raised the lid and 
lifted the covering ; the hands were per- 
fect, and an engraved diamond ring spar- 
kled to the light. I held the lantern 
close to the hand, and traced distinctly 
the arms of our family. With breathless 
eagerness I tore the covering from the 
face ; the flesh crumbled to ashes beneath 
my touch, and, merciful heavens! the 
very scar which I had seen on the fore- 
head of the picture, found its exact coun- 
terpart on this skull now before me in 
the coffin. 1 reeled backwards, the whole 
foundation of the edifice seemed to rock, 
and all was oblivion and darkness. 

The mournful sequel of this narrative 
is soon told. Years have passed since 
it transpired, and all the events passed 
out of recollection. 1 offer them as a 
sad homily upon the sin of a thirst for 
gold, and the evil it engenders. 

My cousin had resolved that Olivia 
should never be wedded ; and so long as 
nothing occurred to justify the suspicion 
that such was not her intention, she was 
safe. He had predetermined her fortune 
should never pass out of his possession, 
and to this end shaped all his designs. 
He embarked for Europe; but finding 
himself hotly pursued by my brother, he 
incarcerated Olivia in a nunnery, and 
then, lest his villanies should be discov- 
ered, she was secretly murdered—at 
least this was the only conjecture. 

My brother’s fate was never known. 
My cousin has long since gone to render 
an account before another tribunal of his 
misdeeds ; and the palsied head that re- 
calls the events of this history, will soon 
lie as forgetful in the dust as that of her 
who has slumbered so many years in the 
dim vault of a distant nunnery, remem- —~ 
bering nothing of either her love or her 
sorrow. 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION—STATESMANSHIP.* 


«To govern a society of freemen,” says 
Lord Bolingbroke, “ by a constitution 
founded on the eternal rules of right rea- 
son, and directed to promote the happi- 
ness of the whole and of each individual, 

is the noblest prerogative that can belon 
* to humanity.” The instrument of whic 

we have, in the descriptive clauses of this 
fine passage, a definition at once the 
most correct and concise, perhaps, ex- 
pressible by language, evidently would be 
a perfect political constitution. Of course, 
the prerogative that depended on such a 
chimera, instead of being the highest at- 
tainable, should be accounted as none at 
all; or what is the same, virtually, a pre- 
de in perpetual abeyance. 
ut suppose this constitutional perfec- 
tion as common as it, of all perfec- 
tions, is, uliarly the reverse, the 
fortune of having to govern by means 
so apt and efficient, ought to be es- 
teemed, indeed, a felicity, but scarcely, 
we think, a meritorious honor; certainly, 
not one at all to be compared to that of 
having acquired the capacity of reform- 
ing, into something of this hypothetical 
excellence, the imperfections and abuses 
of the actual systems. For which the 
reasons are sound and sundry. 
perfect the machinery of government 
<like all machinery) the less of skill it 
would pre-suppose—for it would require 
the less—in the living agent who was to 
work it. The less of dignity, conse- 
uently, would attach to an office thus 
oe t within the competence of the 
common. Nor, respecting the holder, 
would the fact of having obtained the 
lace any more infer high merit than 
Phat of his adequacy to its easy discharge. 
Then as now—perhaps, then, even more 
than now—the presumption it would pop- 
ularly, and properly, afford, would be that 
of pecuniary or party position, or of still 
more objectionable personal qualities. 
This we have thought a distinction of 
some consequence to note. Public men, 
and ours in particular, seem to flat- 
ter themselves that the constitutional mer- 
its—real or popularly imagined—of the 
government which employs them, are, 


so to say, reflected upon the offices they 
hold ; thus dispensing them, as far as of- 
ficial dignity (and of course dollars) is 
concerned, from any special regard to a 
due, not to say a creditable, competency. 
Deluded by this convenient notion, our 
political aspirants are content to accom- 
plish themselves—negatively and _posi- 
tively—in those low arts alone, which 
train to creep up, or down, to office, that 
general goal of theirambition. But, person- 
ally, this is a great, as it is politically a 
grievous, mistake. For what, in truth, 
constitutes the rank of an office, unless 
it be that of the qualifications required in 
the functionary? A proof of which is, 
that the former sinks in dignity in the di- 
rect proportion of any customary defi- 
ciency in the other. So that instead of the 
office elevating its unworthy occupants, 
it only is itself degraded to the average 
level of their incompetency. And, fur- 
thermore, this incompetency finds less 
shelter in the “free societies” in ques- 
tion, than (for example) in monarchies ; 
where the honor, the « rerogative,” of 
place is held to emanate Soe the donor, 
and not from the duty. The source of 
official honor in constitutional govern- 


The more “Nnents is well intimated in the rebuke of 


the Roman Centurion to his comyades : 
* You should deem any post honorable 
wherein you may serve the republic.” 
The common distinctionsin this service are 
but established presumptions of capacity, 
graduated according to the combined rare- 
ness and value of the qualifications. 

Let us set these general observations 
before our readers in the light of famil- 
iar experience. We, of these States, are 
certainiy in Bolingbroke’s predicament, 
so far as being a “ society of freemen.” 
Our Constitutions, too, without being, per- 
haps, in all their provisions, quite con- 
vertible with the « rules of right reason,” 
are rarely—at least in our own opinions, 
which is enough for the argument—at 
violent variance with its general princi- 
ples. Yet the public sentiment, or we 
strangely mistake it, is sufficiently far, 
with ali its natural bias and national va- 
nity, from deeming it the highest of hu- 
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man prerogatives, to hold a place among 
our highest governors—to wit; that of 
member of Congress, or even of Assem- 
bly. 

Not the man, then, whom circumstan- 
ces should call to govern by that perfect 
constitution which nowhere exists, but 
he who is qualified to perfect those that 
do exist actually, , unfortunately, 
everywhere; who is capable of correct- 
ing them according to that principle and 
guide which are the constitution of con- 
stitutions, right reason and the general 
welfare—this is the man legitimately in- 
vested with the prerogative in question : 
and he is so invested, whether in, or out, 
of office: like the cobbler of the Stoics, 
who was still a king—on the princi- 
ple of, rex est qui recte facit. Ap- 

lied to such, there is no extravagance 
in the assertion of Bolingbroke. And 
this, in fact, (notwithstanding our strict- 
ures—which will be seen, we hope, to 
have had a better purpose than idle criti- 
cism,) this we must think to have been 
the meaning of his Lordship, who so 
well understood, as he well exemplified, 
the qualities of the statesman; but that 
the - per too usual with him, 
in politics as in religion, had given a par- 
tial cast to his language. : * 
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objects presented to the mind; such the 
multitude of established relations accu- 
mulated upon each other in the course 
of ages ; so numerousare the tribunals and 
jurisdictions to be understood and kept in 
order! The machine of government is 
complicated with too — springs for 
any man to flatter himself that he has 
mastered all their combinations ; which, 
however, it is still more impossible for 
him to disregard. They give rise daily 
to a number of questions which press for 
decision, and are not to be eluded or set 
aside by inattention or ignorance. In 
fine, a prodigious sagacity and no less of 
address are requisite to prevent that any 
of those particular measures, which ap- 
pear to be all induced and controlled by 
the special circumstances of the case, 
should be at variance with either the fun- 
damental principles or the general plan.” 
The grand practical question, then, is, 
how to surmount these difficulties—how, 
best to secure the requisite political in-, 
telligence and character ? e add char- 
acter; for without this, without princi- 
ple, without morality, the man of la 
information is apt to be an arsenal for 
faction, and genius itself but a splendid 
mischief. Accordingly, we see the wise 
ancients made this the primary quality 


But if the mission of the statesman in, of their Orator—that is, the Statesman of 


a free government be thus noble, the 
qualifications to merit its honors or to re- 
tain them pm Tea are, too, of the 
highest order and the most arduous at- 
tainment. This will be apparent to the 
least intelligent glance into the elements 
of governmentyboth as a science and an 
art, above so well designated, viz., To 


‘ know what are the rules of right reason 


and how to apply them rightly ; toknow 
the various constituents of general and 


individual happiness, and how both may 


‘be combined in the highest 


ssible pro- 

rtions. This is the two-fold problem. 

ese requisites followed out would 
perhaps leave little unembraced of the 
whole field of human knowledge, prac- 
tical and theoretic. The details will be 
considered more at large by and by. For 
the present, we will only add a summary 
of the difficulties of statesmanship, as 
conceived by aman who was himself, 
perhaps, the sample of it produced by 
modern times. “ The duties and the re- 


uisite ability of the legislator (says 
Tango are of a magnitude to in- 
timidate the man who is capable of dis- 
cerning them, and to make the virtuous 
man tremble. Such is the muititude of 


those times—as that personage has been 
defined by Cato, conceived and nearly 
exemplified by Cicero, and finally institu- 
ted by Quinctilian—vir Bonus, dicendi 

ritus. The answer to the above inquiry 
is, generally, by Education; education 
which is the re-creation, the manufaction, 
so to speak, of the social man—accordin 
to the idea of Mr. Owen, and whic 
proves this gentleman, in our mind, the 
most far-seeing, though not withal the 
least fanatical, of the Socialists. Of the 
wide field, however, which this word 
comprises, even in its limited ordinary 
sense, we are here to survey but that por- 
tion or aspect which relates more imme- 
diately and properly to the accomplish- 
ment of the statesman, and which we 
shall, therefore, distinguish by the term 
Political Education. 

For us, it is probably unnecessary— 
even in these days of novelties, at least of 
nomenclature—to premise, that by this 
term we mean no new-fangled doctrine; 
nothing, in truth, differing essentially 
from the established materials, and even 
modes, of instruction. The words are 
quite expressive of our idea, to wit: edu- 
cation composed of the ordinary means, 
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as far as they may take us, but conducted 
with especial reference to the efficient dis- 
charge, respectively, by the public man 


of the functions of government, and by / 


the citizen of the duties of society. The 
latter, which might also be usetully de- 
nominated civic education, would ask at 
the most, perhaps, but slight modifica- 
tions of our present system. What is 
needed towards the other is, not merely 
this respective modification, but also an 
elevation and extension of the course of 
study, the chief divisions of which we 
shall have occasion to consider in detail. 
Thus far a republican education generally, 
would demand, it seems to us, very con- 
siderable alteration in our adopted sys- 
tems. But political education proper— 
the accomplishment of the statesman— 
is a process, for the most part, superior 
and supplementary to all scholastic disci- 
pline; and in which the best, perhaps, 
that this discipline can do is, to fita man 
to be his own teacher. 

Now, it may seem singular, that a 
country like ours—where the art of gov- 
ernment, everywhere of paramount, be- 
comes of preéminent, importance—should 
not yet have produced a treatise upon— 
not even given a speculative thought to— 
the subject of statesmanship. The omission 
is still more remarkable in England, whose 
institutions, also free comparatively, have, 
for centuries, offered the highest prizes 
to —e ability ; and the more espe- 
cially that the art has, long ago, been 
“noted for deficient” by Lord Bacon, 
who, with his usual sagacity, recom- 
mended “an education collegiate” for 
the purpose. From the same peculiarity, 
though mixed, beyond most States, with 
foreign politics, she has never produced 
a book of any consequence upon inter- 
national law. Many more of these queer 
oversights might be adduced. For such 
apparent anomalies, we discern two rea- 
sons, which it is here expedient to unfold, 
in order to obviate any presumption 
against the utility of the disciplination 
contended for, to be derived from the un- 
explained neglect of it by England. And 
the explanation as to Engiand will, al- 
most of course, apply to our own good 
countrymen, who, in general, seem not 
even to dream that there can be anything 
worth their attention in the ideal, an 
more than in the material, world, whic 
has not occupied some British brain. 

Of the reasons in question, then, the 
one arises from the particular situation 
of the country; the other from the natural 
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history of the human mind in general—the 
former having probably modified the lat- 
ter, in the present case. 

The English are, or were till the 
current century, as insular in their 
mental as in their geographical territory. 
The words of the Roman poet would ap- 
ply equally to them in both the respects, 
and they are ‘‘divisi toto ab orbe Bri- 
tanni” in regard of the globe of intellect, 
as of the globe of earth. Were it not for 
their contiguity to the continent, and, 
above all, the necessities and extent of 
their commercial intercourse, they might 
have remained, to this day, as peculiar as 
the Chinese. Hence theircontracted views, 
the undigested and fragmentary condition 
of their ideas and information, the con- 
crete character of all their attempts to 
theorize; and from these, again, the in- 
flexible stubbornness of their prejudices, 
their intense egotism and contemptuous 
aversion for the more generalized ideas 
of the continental writers, especially the 
eminently comprehensive and socializing 

hilosophy of their French neighbors. 

he best image of the English mind may 
be seen in the Common Law: an index, 
indeed, of universal application when the 
government is atall free. On the whole, 
then, this mind, though largely developed 
in the physical or material directions, 
must, we think, be regarded as still on 
the confines of barbarism, in respect of 
the highest order of ideological concep- 
tion and social combination. But to the 
latter description belongs eminently the 
science of statesmanship. 

And this leads us to the second reason, 
which is furnished by the natural his- 
tory of the human intellect, as developed 
in society. The order of this develop- 
ment is, from arts to sciences, upwards ; 
from arts material, or ** the useful,” to the 
moral or * fine” arts, onward ; the intel- 
lectual arts, as we shall term them, fol- 
low, the last, and longo intervallo (like 
Virgil’s runner). An example of this pro- 
cession may be observed in the tardy con- 
ception of Political Economy, and the kin- 
dred sciences. A better still is found in 
the history of property, which was estab- 
lished at first in only nateral objects; 
after, in artistic ale cations of these 
objects; but which in its intellectual 
forms, though here incalculably the most 
important, remains even stil] without re- 
cognition, or at least without sanction, in 
the less civilized communities. 

Somewhere within the “long inter- 
val” between the second and third of 
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these periods, must be the present posi- 
tion ot England in the of mind, and, 
of course, still behind her, that of those 
she trails in tow. Not that her writers 
are not conversant with the most ad- 
vanced theories of political philosophy. 
But their speculations of this kind, like 
most even of those whereby her institu- 
tions and arts are now daily improved 
and systematized, are of foreign, gene- 
rally of French, origination. The na- 
tional mind is not yet matured to pro- 
duce them naturally and necessarily. We 
say necessarily ; for the intellect and the 
sympathies have, in due time, their “ ne- 
cessaries of life” to be provided, as well 
as the appetites. And this necessity is 
the mother of invention, as truly in the 
one case as in the other. In this view it is 
plain that the arts proper to the gratifica- 
tion of the reason and the sympathy might 
also be termed “ useful,” in the strictest 
sense; a quality, indeed, which could 
have been appropriated, in exclusion of 
them, to material contrivances for animal 
satisfaction, only by ages of gross igno- 
rance, or more properly, of mental infancy. 
Not only are they indeed useful, but use- 
ful—at least the intellectual class—to a 
degree immeasurably beyond the scope 
of the mechanical arts. A fact which 
ight be inferred, according to the gen- 
eral economy of nature herself, from their 
being the latest and most laboriously 
developed. They it is, which teach the 
application of the sciences, a knowledge 
far more difficult and rare than even that 
of the sciences themselves. They it is by 
which the arts, whether industrial or 
esthetical, are to be improved, organ- 
ized and diffused, for the promotion of 
general happiness and the advancement 
of civilization. And these are the two 
objects of the Art of the statesinan. 

t may now be replied that, if this sov- 
ereign art be thus neglected in England 
and this country, its condition seems to 
be no better on the European continent, 
notwithstanding the precedence assigned 
the latter, in intellectual proficiency. The 
fact is admitted, and it furnishes a new 
proof of our theory of social progres- 
sion. But it is a weighty consideration, 
that but little inducement for the cultiva- 
tion of statesmanship can of course exist 
in monarchical governments, where place 
is the boon of favor or birth, not the prize 
of merit and capacity. Accordingly, 
whenever this monopoly has, under the 
auspices of free institutions, been thrown 
open to general competition, we find the 
continental mind assert, in the art of gov- 
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ernment, too, its general. ascendency. 
France, during the few yea her con- 
stitutional existence, has already all the 
materials in rapid preparation. In her 
colleges and universities there are, over 
and above the collegiate courses in this 
country or even England, special profes- 
sorships devoted to general history, and 
also, severally, to its principal divisions— 
ancient, soalesnbtianh, civil, political, nat- 
ural ; to political economy and the kin- 
dred sciences ; to moral and political sci- 
ence generally ; to law—natural, interna- 
tional, constitutional, civil. There re- 
mains but a step to combine these ele- 
ments into the system of doctrine and 
discipline desired, or perhaps organize 
them in a distinct institution—a Civil 
Academy (quite as useful, one would 
think, as a Military Academy) ; and this 
step, it may be expected confidently, will 
not be long untaken. 

A proof stil] more palpable of the Con- 
tinental superiority in question, is afford- 
ed by one of the books in our epigraph. 
The character of this production is suffi- 
ciently denoted by the title, «* The Citizen 
of a Republic ;’ (although, be it remem- 
bered, no distinction is observed between 
the citizen and the statesman.) It was 
written in one of the free Italian cities, 
Genoa, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. The conception was highly 
creditable for the times, especially when 
it is seen how little has been accom- 
plished since, in the same field. But this, 
it must be owned, is the principal claim 
of the book to our respect. We have 
thought, however, that an analysis of it 
might be used with advantage in giving 
our readers a sketch of the requisites of 
statesmanship. To supply some of its 
omissions we have also added to our pro- 
gramme “The Statesman,” by Taylor, 
published some years ago in England: 
an essay which (characteristically of that 
nation) is still more incomplete and un- 
scientific than the Italian treatise, but is 
in part redeemed by much pregnant 
suggestion and profound observation. 
These are the two only books, as far at 
least as we know, specifically consecrated 
to the education of the government and of 
the citizen. They fall far short, we re- 

at it, in various respects, (which will 

occasionally noted,) of what we 
should desire to present our readers 7 
the subject of political education. But 
the limits of this article, as well as of the 
writer’s ability, permit us the hope, less 
of giving instruction, than of gaining the 
attention of our people to a matter in 
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which they aré as vitally concerned, as 
they are fully ignorant or culpably 
careless, 

The precedence is due to the Italian 
work, on the ground of comprehensive- 
ness as well as chronology. The author, 
Ansaldo Ceba, is more favorably known 
asa poet than as a politician ; though 
his translator (merely from the usual 
predilection, no doubt,) would seem to 
wish us to take him for a second Ma- 
chiavelli. Even, of his shoals of verses 
of all sorts—epic, dramatic, miscella- 
neous—only two or three tragedies are 
now in any repute. He was a mere, but 
an accomplished, man of letters ; and his 
political essays, of which the present is 
the principal, seem to have been written 
in the quality, as with the talent, of 
an amateur. The treatise before us, 
which has never risen to any considera- 
tion in Enrope, is marked, accordingly, 
with the corresponding characteristics— 
an extensive acquaintance with ancient 
history and literature, and an elegant, an 
unpedantic, employment of this fair-and- 
easy erudition. But the book is utterly 
without science in the conception, and 
the semblance of system which it affects is 
superficial and common-place. Instead 
of an analytic exposition of the objects, 
means and method of the civic education 
which he had undertaken to describe, we 
are treated to a compilation of trivial pre- 
cepts, illustrated abundantly by authorities 
and examples, from the learned gossip of 


Plutarch and Aulus Gellius. These pre-. 


cepts and examples we are not disposed 
to underrate in themselves, or in a proper 
place; but be they ever so apposite, a 
subject of the gravity of this in question 
can be but degraded and trivialized in the 
general notion, by being made up of things 
which we have all been familiar with 
from boyhood—some of us in the * Virt 
Rome” and Swain’s Sentences, others in 
the still profounder sources of « Ameri- 
ean Readers,” Elements of Elocution, 
and Rhetorics for the use of Colleges. 
For the rest, this reproach is not ad- 
dressed to Ceba, whose fault in this par- 
ticular was the manner of his time, but 
is chiefly prepared for the next comer 
whom the cap may fit. In the same pro- 
spective view it is, that we have premised 
this estimate (which may be thought rig- 
orous) of his book. It has been a good 
deal read in this country ; and would, we 
fear—if allowed to pass for a system of 
political education—have the effect of re- 
conciling to the present scandalous in- 
competency of our public men, that por- 
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tion of the people who may be looked to 
to demand im ement; and of confirm- 
ing in their complacent creed that other 
and perhaps larger portion of them, who 
held statesmanship to be, like masti- 
cation, a natural faculty of every Demo- 
crat. 

Ceba, in his introductory chapter, pla- 
ces, after Plutarch, the art of good citi- 
zenship in knowing * How to be free.” 
And in a certain sense there is propriety 
in the axiom, as well as point. He makes 
the trite remark, that while it is deemed 
necessary that tailors and cobblers be 
qualified by apprenticeship for their re- 
spective trades, the art of government 
alone is left without any preparatory dis- 
ciplination ; or, in Mr. Lester’s elegant 
translation: “very rarely the guide of 
civil education precedes the practice of 
the art of governing the republic.” 
This “wonderful oversight” in man- 
kind the author seems at a loss to 
account for: we have above suggested 
an explanation of his difficulty. Yet, 
instead of proposing something analo- 
gous to apprenticeship in the mechanic 
arts, instead of institution or principle, 
Ceba’s method of supplying this perverse 
deficiency in the formation of statesmen, 
is merely by exhibiting to us his idea of 
a model citizen. For, with this author, 
as before observed, the two are constant- 
ly, and of course confusedly, running 
into each other. 

Certain prerequisites of this paragon 
are naively set forth (in the second chap- 
ter) as follow: Ist. That he be citizen 
of a perfect republic—one, that is, with 
the general weal for its object, and for its 
basis popular virtue. 2d. He must be, 
as our translator phrases it, ‘* provided 
principally with moral virtues.” 3d. 
Gifts of nature and fortune. Finally, 
disposed in all things to postpone his per- 
sonal, to the public, interest. Here are 
a set of pretty liberal postulates. With 
materials of this temper, the citizen, one 
would imagine, were already made, ad 
unguem. But how these materials 
themselves were to be made, the exponent 
does not say, though, in our humble 
opinion, more than half the question. 

After enforcing, quite unnecessarily, 
the importance of these conditions, the 
author proceeds (in the fifth chapter) to 
dissert upon virtue ; which is treated, in 
the antique fashion of the morality of 
that day, pyorpee | to the philosophy of 
Aristotle ; and perhaps still farther mys- 
tified by the philosophy of the translator. 
This last point, however, we are obliged 
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—not having been able to procure a copy 
of the original—to leave to the reader's 
conjecture from the perspicuity of the 
version. The conclusion of the author is 
rendered thus: “ Virtue, then, in general 
terms, seems to us to bea habitude of the 
mind which is conformed to truth in ac- 
tion, and where lofty motive, in everything, 
is the greatest good.” We do not deem 
this a place to discuss the theory of vir- 
tue. Suffice it, that of all these civic 
virtues, as indeed of me other, Ceba, 
like a dutiful son of the Church, would 
make the mysteries of the Gospel to be 
the touchstone and the law. 

The acquisition of foreign languages is 
next recommended, very properly, for 
both the purposes of obtaining informa- 
tion not accessible in the vernacular 
idiom, and of diplomatic intercourse in 
the business of the republic. Other and 
greater advantages might be added, on 
a deeper consideration of the subject. 
Merely as an instrument of mental disci- 
pline, and irrespective of their uses as a 
medium both of intelligence and commu- 
nication, the study of foreign languages 
cannot possibly be overrated. The error 
is, especially in our day and country, 
that it is too rarely and imperfectly ap- 
preciated. We believe its importance, 


an historical and eductional, 
as as yet been nowhere fully conceived. 
It may be affirmed that none can know 
his native tongue mr a! who has 


no knowledge of any other; as nothing 
whatever can have been known but by 
comparison with others of asimilar kind. 
The knowledge of foreign languages in 
this way furnishes the means not only of 
comprehending the vernacular more phi- 
losophically, but also of correcting or en- 
riching it with additional forms and terms 
of expression. It is, moreover, one of 
the best handmaids to the study of his- 
tory. The language of a people is the 
most faithful record of its modes of feel- 
ing, its vicissitudes of fortune, its habi- 
tudes of thought; it is the result, almost 
mechanical, of the objects and occur- 
rences of its experience. Language, in 
fine, is a logical method, and, in the pro- 
cess of construing, at once exercises the 
thinking faculty and forms the under- 
standing. All this is true, preéminently, 
of the Greek and Latin idioms, they being 
the most perfect of all, the most rational- 
ized. It is worthy of remark, that among 
the numberless fanatics, radicals and eccen- 
tries of all sorts, whether in thought or 
action, of modern times, there perhaps ts 
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not one individual who had been early and 
thoroughly imbued with a classical educa- 
ese The Jack Cades o re at om 
of philo: are gener e es 
of elias tama and rest. These 
noble dialects have still another and 
peculiar value to us—they furnish an 
etymological key to perhaps the largest 
and most important part of the Eng- 
lish tongue; in fact, to the whole of 
its scientific, philosophical and esthetical 
vocabularies, which (together, of course, 
with at least the rudiments of the things 
they signify) have been transplanted upon 
our rather stunted “* Anglo-Saxon” stock, 
from the banks of the Ilyssus and the 
Tiber. Are these things—toomit a mul- 
titude of benefits more remote or recondite 
—is any one of them, even, duly con- 
sidered by those who would have the 
mere ghost of classical instruction which 
is still retained, discarded from our 
schools and colleges? Certainly not! 
And, accordingly, while censuring the 
“notions” of this shallow practicalism, 
we can pardon its professors or pretend- 
ers, upon the evangelical extenuation, 
that they know not, most of them, what 
they do. 

ut, besides the aids alluded to to- 
wards the more effective use and the im- 
provement of the native tongue, towards 
the study of something more of history 
than its nomenclature and chronology, 
towards the more plastic exercise of the 
reason—that is to say, in a word, towards 
a political education—besides all this, 
the acquisition of well-cultivated foreign 
languages brings yet another grand ad- 
vantage, which regards the mere man, 
and which might be termed the moral or 
civilizing influence. And hence, we sup- 
pose, the significant term ‘ humanity,” 
applied to the study of Greek and Latin, 
in the phraseology of the schools. Cus- 
tom and superstition have been called ty- 
rants of the human mind: compared 
with language, however, they are its 
very obedient servants. Man is in a 
great degree bound, as by the Fate of the 
ancients, to the system of opinions upon 
which the language rests in which he 
happens to be brought up. Thinking only 
by means of it, it of course affords him no 
instrument, nor has he any energy within 
himself, whereby to get beyond its 
sphere. He wants the Tou Zw of Ar- 
chimedes. As well might he seek to quit 
this planet upon which he has been cast, 
or the atmospheric ocean wherein “he 
has his being.” The disadvantages of 
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this situation are obvious. There, things 
are seen in only one of their numberless 
aspects ; they are discolored and diffracted 
in a medium changing incessantly, and 
commonly by chance medley ; and yet 
are they—objects and relative positions 
—taken always to be where, and what, 
they appear: for words are inseparable 
from the things signified, in the intellect- 
ual condition we speak of; and in this way 
many a “ wise head” may be observed 
contemplating, in another form, with all 
the faith of its first childhood, the star- 
gator firmament in a horse-pond. In 
this condition are, to a certain extent, sev- 
en-eigthths of even the best educated peo- 
ple ; who may so far be considered, mor- 
ally, as a sort of fossil remains of — 
ages—the mental mummies of long-dead 
creeds and decayed hypotheses. Now, 
this incrustation of routine is broken, in 
some measure, by the acquisition of a new 
lan e. The effectis of the same kind 
with the liberalizing influence of foreign 
travel. In the one case a varying of 
names ; in the other, of things. And the 
oftener we repeat the process, that is to 
say, the more languages we acquire phi- 
losophically, the more free and many- 
sided becomes the mind. 

But there is another convenience of 
this lingual accomplishment, overlooked 
by ourselves as —m tae omitted by the au- 
thor, which it seems just to acknowledge 
that his American translator, characteris- 
tically enough, has brought forward in a 
note, to wit, its gastronomic import- 
ance. What the ignorance of the «+ for- 
eign tongues” must be of our “ country- 
men abroad” of the common order—the 
profanum vulgus—and what their melan- 
choly plight on the vital score aforesaid, 
is lett, strikingly, to be inferred from the 
case of an “ American Divine, who could 
read Hebrew and its cognate languages, 
with Latin and Greek, (prodigious poly- 
glot!) and yet had, in an Italian caté, to 
ask for his bread and butter by signs.” 
We agree entirely with Mr. Lester, that, 
at least, those who undertake to repre- 
sent our government abroad should qual- 
ify themselves to converse, not with the 
waiters of cafés, but with the ministers 
of courts: but we are also persuaded that 
this is not to be effected by neglecting 
the Greek and Latin, &c.; but, on the 
contrary, by insisting that our states- 
men, and even ‘ Divines,” should know 
something more of these languages—we 
had well nigh added, of their own—than 
merely to “ read them.” 
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Our author next considers the neces- 
sity of rhetoric to the citizen, with its 
roper uses. But he says nothing of 
ow it is to be acquired, nor what it 
consists in, though both the more dis- 
puted questions. This would constitute 
the most important chapter in an ade- 
quate treatise on the education of the 
statesman. Indeed, so essential is the 
art of public speaking to the public man, 
in a popular government, that (as we 
have perhaps remarked already) the ora- 
tor of the ancient republics bore a close 
analogy—the difference of circumstances 
considered—to the modern idea of a 
statesman : a term to which, accordingly, 
neither of the Greek nor Roman languages 
affords, we believe, any other equivalent. 
It is a great mistake to suppose, with the 
popular notion, Demosthenes and Cicero 
to have been mere speech-makers. In 
this respect, they had often been deemed 
outdone, the latter by the lawyer Cal- 
vus, the other by the fisherman De- 
mades. No; they have come down to 
us as the greatest of orators, only be- 
cause they were the greatest statesmen 
of their country and day—perhaps, even 
of any day or country ; because they 
had brought with them to the service of 
the State, a thorough intelligence of its 
affairs and interests, and minds fraught 
with all the learning and philosophy of 
those times; because, in fine, they were 
men who had what to say, as well 
as knew how to say it. These orators 
were, in fact, a sort of popular ministers, 
whether in power or in opposition. Of 
the nature of this relation it is not easy 
now to form a just conception. Perhaps 
the best modern analogies, in this respect, 
(though by no means in oratory,) to Ci- 
cero in the Senate, denouncing to the 
sober Romans the profligate ambition of 
their factious leaders, and to Demos- 
thenes electrifying the volatile but ve- 
hement Athenians against the arms and 
intrigues of the «« man of Macedon,” are 
furnished respectively, by Lord Chatham, 
when he earned the title of « the Great 
Commoner” from the English people, 
and O’Connell, wielding at will seven- 
eighths of his countrymen, against the ty- 
ranny and taxation of the ** Saxon.” 

But oratory, we hear it said, is become 
of little consequence to the modern 
statesman, owing to the supervention of 
the Press. With respect to the cause 
here assigned, the opinion contains some 
truth ; but it is mainly, we think, a mis- 
apprehension. In the first place, the 
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ress can never supersede the orator in 
pis distinctive province ; which is not, be 
it remembered, to inform or misinform 
his audience by narration of fact or fic- 
tion, more or less dully or drolly, but to 
win them to his purposes by force of 
manner, whether he informs or excites, 
argues or illustrates. This manner is 
the differentia (as a logician would say) 
of the orator. But this is a function not 
to be supplied by the press—even in any 
probable improvement of its character 
and composition. Again; it is to be 
considered that the press is an agency 
which “ works both ways ;” if it serves 
to explain and enforce the measures of a 
ministry, it is equally efficient and avail- 
able to thwart and misrepresent them. 
Its conflictions in this way—which, 
however curious, this is not the place to 
deduce at length—seem to result in the 
establishment of a species of equilibrium, 
which leaves the modern orator upon an 
equal (though a dissimilar) footing with 
the ancient. Our meaning will be clear- 
er, perhaps, in the moot question, as to 
the “greater happiness” of man in the 
civilized or in the savage state; or as it 
is put more precisely in Hume's position : 
That a girl going to a ball, in her first 
full dress, is as happy as Cicero descend- 
ing from the forum with the laurels of 
eloquence around his brow. It is a nicer 
matter than such as do not reflect can 
imagine—at least, if the measure of hap- 
piness be allowed, rationally, to depend 
upon the ratio between gratification and 
desire. Civilization brings an increase 
of comforts (including, of course, that 
“ daily bread,” the mornin paper) ; but 
does it not also bring a multiplication of 
wants in the same, or a higher, propor- 
tion? So with the modern statesman, if 
journalism gives him new facilities to 
advance his objects, it furnishes also a 
full counterweight of opposition for him 
to combat. Have the government jour- 
nals left nothing to do for the powerful 
oratory of M. Guizot? and is it not by 
means of that oratory—and of it alone— 
that he has braved, for a period unpre- 
cedented in his office, the majority of the 

ress, and, perhaps, of the people, of 

rance? 

That oratory is fot now the power 
that it was of old is, therefore, not be- 
cause it has been superseded, but because 
it has degenerated. The cause of this 
defection is a point of infinite dispute 
among those who have too much — 
city to be satisfied with the easy expla- 
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nation just discussed. And as it is a 
matter of the first moment to our subject, 
to our country, as well as to the cause 
of education in general, we shall stop to 
submit a solution, which, it is believed, 
will have the merit of being new, if none 
other less equivocal. 

Aristotle and Quinctilian, with their 
followers—under whatever transforma- 
tion of manufacture and quackery—are 
still the masters of rhetoric in our educa- 
tional institutions; Demosthenes, Cicero, 
&c., its model examples. To this unde- 
niable fact we trace the as evident ineffi- 
ciency of the rhetorical instruction, 
meagre as it is, which is taught in our 
colleges. This course is worse than in- 
efficient ; it is perverse, inasmuch as it 
operates to the diversion of attention and 
inquiry from the contrivance of a better. 
It is inefficient ; for the plain reason, that 
it is the oratory of a remote age, of a far 
different people, of a very dissimilar civ- 
ilization. A necessary result of this 
difference is, a corresponding one in the 
form of the oratorical art. But the sub- 
ject matter, moreover, of the ancient ora- 
tions which are read in our schools, is 
still more incongruous. What more of 
interest or reality to the American stu- 
dent have the peculations of Verres, the 
enfranchisement of Archius, or the 
memorable contest “ de corona” between 
the two illustrious Athenians, than if we 
were to revive the Suasorie of the school 
declamations, so severely ridiculed by 
Juvenal, and denounced, particularly in 
the elegant dialogue on oratory attri- 
buted to Tacitus, as having caused the 
corruption and decline of Roman elo- 
quence? The former, though founded 
upon real occurrences, have to us the 
same pernicious inanity. And if it be said 
that the orations of Cicero are not taught 
for their matter, it is answer enough 
here, that to separate the form (allowing 
this to be unexceptionable) were an effort 
of abstraction beyond the competency of 
most learners—not to say, of the teachers. 

Wesurely have no disposition to depreci- 
ate these immortal ancients; our dispo- 
sition is rather the reverse. Twenty cen- 
turies’ possession has established their 
title to the throne of eloquence ; and their 
dominion, in our judgment, should endure 
forever, if oratory were an exception to 
every other art, in being capable of abso- 
lute, not merely of relative excellence. But 
no: All arts, to be effective, that is, to be 
art, must conform their methods to the 
changes of their objects or materials; and 
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oratory has to do with the most shifting 
of all, perhaps—with men, their ions, 
their interests, their pursuits. But these, 
in the present age, are all fallen below 
their ancient dignity or elevation : or soar 
above it, as we are assured by the phi- 
losophers of “ progressive Democracy.” 
At all events—what is alone to our pur- 
they are no longer in the same 
plane. And if those orators in question 
continue still, indeed, the proverbs of elo- 
quence upon every tongue, they are 
revered only as the more enlightened 
heathens worshiped their gods ; not that 
we believe in their divinity, or observe 
their precepts, but partly because our 
parents and their predecessors had kneltat 
the same altar, and partly too, perhaps, 
from calculations of interest or impulses 
of vanity. Only let our professions be 
tested by acts. What orator or advocate 
would now be found to utter before a 
tribunal, in this country or England, the 
elaborate exordium (for culated of the 
oration for Milo, or even its more natural 
roration, whose masterly pathos must, 
owever, be the same to every age, and 
which, for our own part, we cannot still 
reperuse, for a fiftieth time, without tears 
—a tribute never extorted by any modern 
oration? Why, he would be laughed out 
of court, or at the least, out of countenance. 
Would the wildest of our Fourth of July 
“‘ orators” venture upon invoking solemn- 
ly the shades of the ‘heroes who fell at 
Saratoga,” or “ Bunker Hill?” It would 
appear ridiculous, even to the ridiculous 
passions commonly uppermost on these 
occasions. Why? Only because, it would 
be out of joint with the times, in Hamlet’s 
language. For the same reason it is that 
nothing can be more frigid, as Lord 
Shaftesbury remarks, than the invocation 
of the Muse by a modern. Accordingly, 
the shrewd author of Hudibras invokes 
a pot of beer—the Helicon most congenial, 
on many accounts to our day as well as 
his; as may be judged from his enume- 
ration of its inspirative virtues: 


*¢ Thou, that with ale or viler liquors 
Didst inspire Withers, Pryn and Vikars, 
And force them, though it was in spite 
Of nature and their stars, towrite.” &c. 


—Just the thing, for the intellectual exi- 
gence of our times! So, Milton, also, 
qualifies his invocation of Urania, by 
adding : 

** The meaning, not the name, I call.” 
And Byron’s * Hail, Muse! et cetera,” 
hits off the same transmutation of the 
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eval sentiment, with the characteristic 
felicity of his poet instinct and profound 
irony. 

For the rest, this inapplicability of the 
ancient forms of oratory is indeed of 
common observation. But the mode of 
accounting for it is, by the sage re- 
fleciion, that the days of Eloquence, like 
those of Chivalry, are gone. Of Cice- 
ronian eloquence, true, alas! But elo- 
quence, in some form, and capable of 
equal artistic perfection, can, in our 
opinion, pass away only with humanity 
itself ; of which it is, essentially, the ex- 
pression. Man, in the progress of civil- 
ization, passes through a variety of phases 
in manners, views, interests, and external 
circumstances, remaining, however, in 
fundamentals, much the same. The arts, 
therefore, which are subservient to this 
accidental mutation, in order to flourish, 
must follow man through a corresponding 
succession of adaptations. This corre- 
lation seems to be a universal law, or 
condition, of art of all sorts; all having 
man for their centre of reference. We 
observe and obey the necessity in the 
civil institutions and organic laws of 
society. An adaptation of this sort then, 
in fine, is what we need in oratory, or, 
to use a phrase just in fashion, a reorgan- 
ization of the art. We may add—to 
confirm farther our position, as well as 
extend the benefits of the recipe—that 
such seems to be the present predicament 
of the more strictly esthetical arts in gen- 
eral; of whose “decline,” especially the 
*‘drama’s,” we hear so much eelaiet 
in strains too, more tragically (perhaps 
because more feelingly) uttered than the 
**damned” contributions to their support 
orrevival. The grand mistake here too 
is, that we set to imitating the produc- 
tions of other, generally remote, ages, 
instead of aiming (as those ages had to 
do, of necessity) to produce the perfection 
proper to our own. For each age, and 
indeed each nation, nay, each individual 
perhaps, not utterly brutified, has within 
it or him an ideal world correlative to the 
actual in which he,or it, has lived and 
moved, and of which it is the collective 
result, the characteristic reflection. By 
addressing themselves to this inner life 
of the age—to the heart of the time, if we 
might talk transcendentally—it is that 

enius and art have worked their won- 
ers: never by imitation. Where were 
the Roman or Florentine galleries to form 
a Praxitiles or an Apelles; and especial- 
ly their earlier countrymen Myron and 
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Zeuxis, with the latter of whose four sim- 
le colors our modern “artists” could 
ardly execute a decent signboard ? 

Where were the models for an Angelo and 

a Raphael? Had there been such, these 

t painters, perhaps, had never become 
the models they now are, themselves. In- 
deed this is scarcely left to conjecture. It 
is remarkable that there arose no Italian 
sculptor in their age, or indeed since, 

(notwithstanding Canova,) of a corre- 

sponding rank of excellence. Yet this art 

had over its sister the advantage, as it is 
esteemed, of having for its guide and in- 
spiration the first models in the world! 

hat is the explanation of a state of 
facts (if we may use the expression) so 
paradoxical? Ours is this: The mas- 
ter-pieces of ancient statuary have de- 
scended to us; the materials of the paint- 
er have proved less enduring (may we 
say, fortunately ?) than marble. In the 
former art the modern student repaired to 
the Vatican of Rome, and petrified his 
talent (when he had any) by the study 
of stones, into the dull faultlessness of 
mediocrity ; while the painter had to re- 
sort to the vatican of nature, and draw 
from the glorious gallery within his 
own glowing soul. Triter instances are, 


Homer who has never been 1 Serer 


in the Epic; nor Sophocles, in Tragedy ; 
nor Demosthenes in Oratory. Where were 
their models? This has long been a 
standing marvel among critics. For our 
‘po the marvel to us would be that it 
ad happened otherwise, in the circum- 
stances. The creations of those early 
authors which have descended with the 
stream of civilization itself, have subju- 
gated all subsequent genius to their 
authority; have been, in fact, received as 
the law of their respective arts, by man, 
that most imitative of all animals, or 
rather more prone than the others (be- 
cause of the faculty of thought) to shrink 
from the void and seize on the positive— 
though that positive were but a straw. 
Shakspeare has succeeded : but it was in 
happy ignorance of his classical prede- 
cessors, as it is often in outrage (we can- 
not call it happy) of their rules. With 
the classical erudition of Ben Jonson, he 
probably had not come down to us as the 
first of British dramatists. But what 
English successor, or German disciple 
of Shakspeare has equaled Shakspeare? 
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The same freedom which left Shakspeare 
to nature and his own genius, has made 
Alfieri, in like manner, the first dramatist 
of his country; for this wayward being, 
we are told, was ignorant of even the 
Greek alphabet, and had never read a 
Greek play in translation, at a time when 
he had written the greater part of those 
pieces which are amongst the noblest 
effusions of the tragic muse. But this 
line of illustration might be carried 
through all art and literature, were we 
not lured too far already beyond our 
limits, if not beside our subject. 

The worst evil of imitation then is not 
merely the fact that it is always inferior 
to the model, as that must be always be- 
hind which follows. Nor yet that the 
principal excellence of its original cannot 
be imitated, it being an emanation of 
genius—a thing of instinct not of rule. 
It is not what it fails and must fail in; 
but what it forfeits and prevents. The 
grand‘ mischief is, that its prevalence in 
an age, or in a people, stunts irretriev- 
ably the growth of all genius, by turnin 
its meditation outward, swaddling it with 
rules, and tying it down to a particular 
subject or school; instead of leaving it 
its own boundless range and buoyant 
wing and gifted intuition, to seek forms 
of beauty through the immensity of the im- 
agination. Here—finding or failing—it 
equally is invigorated for higher creation, 
by the mere pursuit; for intellect, like 
the poet’s fame, reverses the laws of ma- 
terial motion, et vires acquirat eundo. 
We say, therefore, to our artists of all 
species, but especially those of the pen, 
Imitate not at all; retire into your own 
bosoms, where alone (or it is nowhere) 
is your fountain of inspiration. Pectus 
est entm quod desertos facit, et vis animi, 
is an axiom as true of the other arts as 
it is of eloquence. To close, in fine, and 
confirm this little disquisition, we trust it 
will not be deemed falling into pedantry 
to quote another passage from the author 
just cited—at once, perhaps, the most pol- 
ished and profound of critics—wherein 
we find our meaning recapitulated with 
equal brevity and force: Namque eis, 
que in exemplum assumimus, SUBEST 
NATURA ET VERA VIS; conira omnis wmi- 
tatio ficta est, ET AD ALIENUM PROPOSI- 
TUM ACCOMMODATUR.* 

With regard to our immediate subject : 





* For the models we propose ourselves for imitation, have had the advantage of being 
produced from the fullness of nature, and by the genuine energy of the intellect ; where- 
as all imitation is fictitious, foreign to the soul, and has to accommodate itself, me- 
chanically, to the design of another. —Quinctilian. 
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What is requisite to the actual plan of 
oratorical instruction—whether the mere- 
ly academic or a subsequent preparation, 
or the senate, the bar, or the pulpit—is 
not imitation of the past, but adaptation 
to the present; a modification of the 
principles of the art in harmony with the 
sentiments, theories, pursuits, as well as 
the institutions, of our age and people. 
Nowhere is something of this sort 
more needed than under a government 
like ours, as nowhere is it more import- 
ant. We are sorry to have to add, 
that, also, the “consummation” is no- 
where more hopeless. We are over- 
shadowed by the laws, and especially the 
literature, of a foreign people; that is, 
by the two influences which are more 
powerful than all the others nga not 
merely in controlling national progress, 
but even in conforming national char- 
acter. And it is known, and seen, that 
we are to expect from the shade but the 
usual growth of—brambles and brush- 
wood. The translator, in a note on the 
place of Ceba now under consideration, 
remarks, that the English call us a ** nation 
of orators.” We have never heard or seen 
the compliment, at least unqualified by 
an epithet, which Mr. Lester may have 
deemed unfit for ears patriotic, if not also 
for “* ears polite.” He concedes, however, 
there is no country in the world where 
there is “‘ so much bad speaking.” How 
should it be otherwise, if, indeed, all 
speak? But it had been more to the pur- 
pose to say—where there is so little good 
speaking. And this is a remarkable 
fact. A large plurality*of our male ma- 
ture population are brought up, more or 
less, in the habit of public conference. 
Many of them “ taking the stump,” it is 
true, with few other advantages than 
vigor of lung and village politics; but 
also an enormous proportion entering the 
bar, thy tribune or the pulpit, who must 
be assumed (if but in courtesy to those 
‘* learned” professions) to have obtained a 
regular education. Assuredly, there is 
not another country in the world—we 
say it with just republican pride—where 
talent is so little left (or, rather leaves 
itself) unknown. Yet, we believe, after 
all,our public speakers, having any claim 
to real eloquence, would not greatly out- 
number the just men of Sodom. It does 
not appear to be so with other peoples, 
even in.circumstances the most unfavor- 
able. See in France, what a blaze of 
eloquence broke forth with the Revo- 
lution! What a brilliant band of orators 
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arose at once, as if by some Cadmean 
creation; and this from among a gene- 
ration brought up amid the double night 
(as we Protestant republicans must re- 
gard it) of political and spiritual darkness 
and despotism! In Ireland, also, where 
some years ago anti-tythe meetings were 
held in all parts of the country, it was 
observable that every district could furnish 
half-a-dozen speakers, who, without hay- 
ing, most of them, ever before addressed 
a public assembly, were at the least re- 
spectable, for matter and method as well 
as style. These rapprochements are not 
flattering, we are aware; and it is partly 
for this reason that we make them. 
There are flaiterers enough without us. 
And it is only to men by whom these 
flatterers are no less detested for, their 
mischief, than disdained for their mean- 
ness, that we care to address these re- 
flections. 

The note goes on to ascribe this na- 
tional defect, or deficiency, to “ want of 
preparation ;” which is perfectly just, in 
a certain sense. But is it in the sense of 
particular preparation for the occasions 
of business, as Mr, Lester means? We 
think not. It is well—too well—known 
to the printers at Washington, and the 
other capitals of the several States, that 
our lawmakers bring on their speeches as 
often, at least, in their pockets as in their 
heads. The preparation really neglected 
and needed is, the general, the fundamen- 
tal one of education, of information, disci- 
pline, study. This is the only effectual 
preparation, and once well made, it leaves 
no need for future *‘ cramming.” Hence 
it is that such men as Webster are found 
equally pre to speak at all times 
and on ail subjects, and speak eloquently 
and inexhaustibly. This is, indeed, a 
description of the real orator: for * elo- 
quence” (as Bolingbroke has somewhere 
expressed it) “must flow like a stream 
that is fed by an abundant spring, and 
not spout forth like alfrothy water on 
some gala day, but remain dry the rest of 
the year.” Here, one wouid fancy, are 
eon imaged the eloquence of 

ebster as contrasted with that which is 
seen everywhere around him. The ora- 
tory of this truly great man comes the 
nearest to our conception of the eloquence 
above alluded to as proper to this age— 
the eloquence (as it might be called) of 
affairs, or business, in the widest sense of 
this term. It would be much to our pur- 
pose and to our pleasure, to illustrate its 
characteristics by an analysis of Mr. 
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Webster’s manner, had we not, in taking 
up this subject, resolved, for reasons of 
our own, to avoid all particular reference 
to American statesmen. 

Ceba, in the succeeding chapters, pro- 
eeeds to inculcate the several branches of 
knowledge with which the orator, as the 
Statesman, should store his mind, viz., 
Natural and Moral Philosophy, History, 
Political Economy, the Art of War, of 
Administration, the Mathematical Sci- 
ences, Poetry. This enumeration would 
be incomplete for the present day. He 
properly begins with Moral Serpe ae bi 
as furnishing the principles which ought 
to govern the employment of the whole. 
Here he wisely recommends (what is as 
applicable, we think, to every citizen as 
to the statesman) that the latter, in order 
to cultivate the habit for public use, 
should be rigorously observant of order, 
economy and integrity, in his family and 
private affairs. For it is of these aggre- 
gations of individuals and of interests 
that the State is composed ; and, (as our 
author argues, after his manner,) had 
Cataline been well brought up in bis 
father’s house, he would, Snahabti, have 
never conspired against the liberty of 
his country. Illustrating the expedience 
of economy, he observes, with great 
truth, that poverty is often the mother of 
crime; for private profusion and public 
rapacity are naturally and necessarily 
connected—or, as somewhat uncouthly 
rendered by the translator, «the reck- 
lessness of one’s own goods and usurp- 
ing those of others are two things which, 
as Plutarch teaches us” (quere, Sallust— 
alient appetens, sui profusus) “ are by 
necessary relations chained together.” 

Space will not allow us to even touch 
upon the others. As to the head of Po- 
etry, it belongs, in a system of politica) 
education, to the department of rhetoric. 
Ceba echoes what we think to be a mis- 
apprehension, however general, respect- 
ing Plato’s proscribing poetry from his 
ideal Republic. It was not as poetry ; 
but (as Warburton has well noted) upon 
theological grounds. {t was because the 
mythology of Homer, and other poets of 
those ages, had a tendency to impair the 
governmental sanction of a future state, 
which Plato believed, as politicians be- 
lieve or affect to believe at the present 
day, to be derivable from popular super- 
stition. Our author might have surmised 
something of this kind, from even the 
saying of the same Plato, which, in the 
next page, he quotes for a contradiction : 
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that « the poets were the fathers and the 
chiefs of wisdom.” But this avowal was 
addressed to a philosopher ; the Repub- 
lic, in which the poets are supposed to 
be outlawed, to the multitude. There 
is here no contradiction. And the mis- 
take in question probably first arose 
from confounding the two modes of ex- 
position—the esoterical and exoterical— 
employed, as is familiarly known, by the 
ancient teachers, according to the degree 
of intelligence of their audience. 

Having thus indicated the intellectuai 
accomplishments of his idea) Citizen, 
Ceba goes on to consider the moral vir- 
tues he is to acquire. In these matters 
there is little new to dwell upon. Were 
they but practiced, as well as they are ap- 
prehended, there would be no pressing 
need, we trow, of fresh instruction. There 
is here, however, a distinction as to the 
nature of virtue in general, which, if 
more commonly understood, or ‘attended 
to, would not fail to introduce much 
perspicuity, and exclude some inconsist- 
ency, from our current systems of moral- 
ity. Phe author begins with distin- 
guishing between Habit and Disposition : 
in which, be it said, he is not very clear, 
we suspect, in the original, and is quite 
unintelligible, we are certain, in the 
translation. On this point we have, 
therefore, to refer (as it is one of import- 
ance) the inquiring reader to Tucker’s 
« Light of Nature,’ who treats this and 
kindred subjects with a depth of analy- 
sis and a felicity of illustration unequaled, 
as far as we know, by any other modern 
or ancient writer. 

Ceba, placing (as we conceive him) 
habit in the constant act, disposition in 
the continuous state, of restraining the 
passions, explains as thus: That the dis- 
position which inelines the passions to 
or from the appetite (for example) named 
lust, is called Continence or Incontinence, 
according as it is well, or ill, directed ; 
and that which exercises them in irasci- 
bility is termed Patience or Anger, (ren- 
dered by our good translator Tolerance 
or Tenderness?) according to the same 
rule. Upon which he then remarks, that 
Continence and Patience are not properly 
virtues, nor their opposites properly 
vices ; but only tendenczes to become, 
according to consequences, the one thing 
or the other, respectively ; that they are 
what were termed “ imperfect” (not un- 
formed, as the translator travesties it) 
virtues and vices by Grotius, and, after 
him, by Paley and other ethical phi- 
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losophers. And such, demonstrably, is 
virtue. Otherwise, the human passions 
were vicious essentially ; man, a sinner 
and a reprobate by the necessity of his 
nature ; a man utterly without passions 
to gratify, full as virtuous as one who 
wrestles with the most impetuous, from 
principles of public or private duty ; con- 
stitutional apathy, in fine, as meritorious 
as conscientious self-denial—whereas, 
effort is the cardinal principle of all vir- 
tue. Yet this string of absurdities is 
rolled up in most of the judgments one 
hears, every day, passed upon conduct 
and character! Our natural malicious- 
ness has some part, no doubt, in the 
oversight; but ignorance of the distinc- 
tion in question, much more: and this, at 
this day, strange ignorance of what has 
been so well defined for two or three 
thousand years, is, we think, to be at- 
tributed to the heterogeneous composition 
of our popular code of morals. This 
code is made up of at least two systems, 
confounded, apparently, in their trans- 
mission to us, upon the turbid stream of 
our modern civilization: one, the Chris- 
tian system, which assumes to place the 
moral criterion in man’s motives; the 
other, the Philosophical system, which 
is content to apply it to acts and their 
consequences, as tending to affect the 
general welfare. Now, here are two 
rules of moral judgment, different (as we 
have seen) both in subject and principle— 
ga in some respects, repugnant. 

hat more necessary than error and ig- 
norance, where they are taken for parts 
of the same whole? The terms, too, of 
virtue and vice, belong alone to the phi- 
losophic system. The merit or demerit 
of motives is a theological quality, and 
is properly called Sanctity, or Sin. 

t were idle to give the mere nomen- 
clature of the other virtues here pre- 
scribed for our model Citizen. he 
treatment of them consists almost wholly 
of examples, which, moreover, all are fa- 
miliar with who have read (and who has 
not read ?) Langhorn’s Plutarch. There 
is one, however—Clemency—to some of 
the observations upon which (chapter 
27) we invite special attention. They 
are a just and an acute exposure of cer- 
tain notions, which of late are getting 
rife in this country, on the subjects of 
Crime, Punishment and Pardon, and 
which, in our opinion, if not early and 
firmly resisted, bid fair, not only to frus- 
trate the sanctions of penal justice, but 
to efface, in the popular mind, all the dis- 
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tinctions of legal morality. The author 
remarks of these notions of clemency, 
which he: calls “errors,” that they 
‘commonly prevail in republican states.” 
What! these, which are daily proclaimed 
to us as inspirations peculiar to this 
privileged age and republic of ours—the 
quintessential “ spirit” of the nineteenth 
century! Nor do we agree at all with 
the demagogues and philanthropists who 
attribute this ** spirit of the age,” or these 
“errors of republics,” to any superior hu- 
manity in such governments, or in the 
“masses” who are said to govern. 
Should it not be accounted a strange hu- 
manity, that impelled to three-fourths of 
the massacre of the French Revolution ? 
Yet this was the name given to the 
bloodthirsty fury of the Parisian popu- 
lace by the philanthropists of that move- 
ment, and particularly by the most sin- 
cere of them, St. Just. Of the same 
nature, at bottom, is your anti-capital 
punishment humanity; it is the human- 
ity of fear. The multitude are necessa- 
rily nearer to the condition, and conse- 
quently to the casualties, of criminals in 
general, than a monarch or an aristocracy ; 
and sympathy—which is but a subtler 
selfishness, a selfishness, not of calcula- 
tion but of the nerves—like attraction, 
gains force in proportion to the diminu- 
tion of the distance. This is the positive 
cause; it is of constant operation. But 
the effect is not developed without the 
negative conditions of widely-spread 
misery and ignorance ;—misery, which 
leads the prs to take part unquestion- 
ingly with a fellow-sufferer against what- 
ever represents the public authority, 
whether it be persons or laws; igno- 
rance, which disqualifies (as misery dis- 
inclines) them to trace the consequences 
to the public, of particular acts or events, 
especially when the perpetrator is obscure 
—unable, as they must always be, to dis- 
cern the princtple in the case. And it is 
from the happy absence, comparatively, 
of these conditions that the philanthropy 
in question has, in fact, no cordial sup- 
port in this community as yet, but is 
merely an exotic, forced, like some others, 
in the hothouse of ‘sig meetings and 
newspaper paragraphing—a sort of soot- 
erkin, engendered between vanity and 
demagoguism. But Jet us hear Ceba. 
After characterizing leniency to crimi- 
nals as cruelty, not mercy, he says: 
*« Nor must the citizen be afraid of incur- 
ring the reputation of severity when he 
condemns a criminal; because (for) se- 
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verity is always a virtue, while compassion 
is sometimes a crime. Let the citizen, 
then,” he adds, “* beware of the similar- 
ity of names: let him not mistake sever- 
ity for cruelty, or weakness for clemen- 
cy, but esteem himself clement or severe, 
according as motives of equity or the pub- 
lic good call for modification of the pun- 
ishment.” This (which we have given 
in the version of the translator) is the 
true rule. Of Executive responsibility 
in such matters Ceba says admirably : 
« He who gives away the goods of oth- 
ers rather than his own, cannot properly 
be called liberal : so neither is he clement 
who takes from the public its security, by 
showing compassion to an individual,” 
&c.; and immediately after, «If in ex- 
acting public punishment he have any 
seruples on the score of Christian chari- 
ty, let him remember the declaration of 
Augustine, ‘ That to show mercy where 
punishment ought to be inflicted, is not 
charity butinfirmity.”” Yet St. Augus- 
tine is thought to have understood the 
New Testament, as well as the Old. 

But we must now dismiss this book in 
few words. The residue is occupied in 
considering, Ist. The natural advantages 
of the citizen, such as a good person, 
health, beauty, and the modes of preserv- 
ing them—which has some commendable 
— cosmetic and hygienical. 2d. 

e advantages of fortune, such as no- 
bility—which we here (of course) des- 
pise; how to get rich—for which we 
need no new instruction; how to gain 
popularity—for which we have several 
methods of our own, though none exact- 
ly like Ceba’s, which is simply, ‘‘ to ac- 
quire all the virtues which can render 
the republic prosperous.” There follow 
regulations for the conduct of the citizen, 
or statesman, in all imaginable situations 
—in his private intercourse with compan- 
ions, friends, society—upon the last of 
which our author is quite Chesterfieldian, 
and might be consulted with advantage 
by our Honorables of Congress. In this 
connection, very properly, he has also a 
chapter “On the enticements of Wo- 
men ;” which, with a proportional regard 
to the magnitude of the danger, is longer 
than any half dozen of the others in the 
book. It presents, though but indirectly, 
or by way of “ inducement,” (as the law- 
yers say,) as pretty a bill of indictment 
as could be desired, against the ladies: a 
worthy prose accompaniment to Pope’s 
Essay on Woman, Boileau’s Epistle, and 
Juvenal’s Sixth Satire. Thus equipped 
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for private intercourse, the citizen is 
finally polished in the pres public de- 
meanor at home and abroad, especially 
as representative of the country. Under 
this head, of what may be termed diplo- 
matic manners, there are many things of 
great interest to American politicians. 
Not that there is anything absolutely new 
upon the subject, but that they have, gen- 
erally, almost everything to learn. 

Having now analyzed this book so 
fully—chiefly with the view of suggest- 
ing to the reader the vast extent of the 
subject, and showing that accomplished 
statesmanship is not among the “ natural 
faculties of man”—we have nothing to 
add to what was premised of its general 
merits. It is not what is wanted now. 
It was a creditable effort, for its day ; 
and it is fair to say, has not been sur- 
passed, if equaled, by the only produc- 
tion of our own day on the same subject. 
Of this production we now proceed to 
take a rapid glance. 

But first, a word of the translation— 
according to critical usage. Bluntly, then, 
as we must be brief, we have had the 
mortification of meeting few things so in- 
adequately executed ; an immunity, how- 
ever, owing, we doubt not, to our unac- 
oe with most of the others man- 
actured for some time back in this city. 
Not to mention the ri of the original, 
the plainest sense of the author is frequent- 
ly missed. This we wished to intimate, in 
passing, by correcting almost every quo- 
tation we had occasion to make, that was 
not quite incorrigible. But what is still 
more discreditable than this frequent fail- 
ure to render the author’s meaning—an 
operation which requires a thorough 
knowledge, not only of both the langua- 
ges, but of the subject also—this transla- 
tion is often not English. Let us justify 
this by a few of the shortest instances, 
from the opening chapters. 

On page 22, the phrase, “ should be 
inculcated in the minds,” &c.; we say 
inculcated upon, and some writers have 
used into. P. 23, “ we constitute for its 
foundation,” &c. [nthe same sentence 
we read, “all the train of virtues »— 
meaning the whole train, or the train of 
all the virtues. But wherefore waste 
space and time? Nor does this appear 
to be an effect of the ordinary constraint, 
under a foreign idiom. It is the same, if 
indeed not worse, when Mr. Lester dash- 
es along “ on his own hook.” For ex- 
ample, in the first or second sentence of 
his (original) introduction, we have this 
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transcendental passage; “drank deeply 
into the new spirit that had gone abroad 
over the world.” How much easier it is 
to write transcendentalism, than sense, or 
English! Next sentence: “A great 
drama had begun to play,and,” &c. Af- 
ter all, we are disposed to be lenient to 
Mr. Lester, in consideration of the frank- 
ness with which he owns these faults. To- 
wards the end of his introduction he says: 
‘‘Thave taken some liberties with the text.” 
And after, «« In taking this course, I have, 
I am conscious, sacrificed my own style ; 
but I hope I have not dishonored that of 
the Ceba.” How the sacrifice of 
the translator’s style (supposing ita good 
one) could have a tendency to improve 
the style of the original, is not quite ob- 
vious. And as to the magnitude of the 
‘“*sacrifice” in question, the reader is 
now, we hope enabled to judge; as, also, 
how much honor the * good Ceba” has 
derived from the generous, self-denying 
Lester. 

At the same time, we owe Mr. Lester 
the more agreeable duty of according him 
the merits of a good patriot, (surely a 
thing to balance a bad translator!) in 
having selected this and other works 
of the like grave and useful character, 
for introduction to his fellow-citizens. 
Even his literary sins we are willing to 
impute—if it be any palliation—rather to 
a “* go-ahead” hurry, than any gross in- 
competency. Indeed, our very censure 
intends him a compliment: for the main 
purpose was to expose, by implication, 
the general character of the translation- 
manufacture carried on in this city ; and 
Mr. L.’s sample has been seized as fur- 
nishing a respectable occasion of giving 
some vent to the indignation that must 
fire every lover of letters and every man of 
common conscience, against that mercena- 
ry prostitution both of the name of litera- 
ture and of the fame of genius. We are 
of those who regard such of the “ gen- 
tlemen of the trade,” as are in the habitof 
turning into their tills the property of for- 
eign writers, on the pretence of owing no 
-obedience to the domestic laws of the pro- 
prietor, as being not a whit Jess dishon- 
est than the “ gentlemen of the highway,” 
who do but the same thing, and by sub- 
stantially the same title—with the differ- 
ence of bravery in favor of the freebooter. 
But those traffickers in translation, adapt- 
_ation, and the various other modes of mu- 
tilation, are, if possible, more criminal. 
‘The publisher only steals the author's 
purse—which is, as Shakspeare tells us, 
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trash ; whereas the translators of the cali- 
bre in question, rob him of his more val- 
ued and valuable name. 

Hence it is that foreign literature, espe- 
cially French, is here come, injuriously 
to both countries, to be a term of ignorant 
contempt. Much of the sort imported is 
really contemptible, no doubt, because (it 
is to be presumed) our keen purveyors 
accommodate themselves to the market ; 
and this is made worse than contemptible 
in the translation, which generally tears 
away the graceful drapery of the origi- 
nal. But there is also much of unexcep- 
tionable on this score, and consisting of 
productions of the highest talent and in- 
terest. These, too, are for the most part 
works of fiction ; a description of writing 
wherein the form is of more consequence 
than the matter—or rather, indeed, ts the 
matter. In a book of science it is only the 
sense that we have to render. In a book 
of taste, the style is the book. To trans- 
late such a book, then, is to translate the 
style. And to accomplish this, is to re- 
produce the spirit, the manner, the turns, 
the idioms even, as far as possible—in 
one word, the physiognomy of the origi- 
nal. In this way, translators would be 
enriching their native language as well 
as literature. Yet if one were found 
amongst us of conscience, courage and 
capacity, to pursue this course, his ver- 
sion would be found «stiff, harsh, un- 
English,” &c.—all of which comes but 
to this, that it is strange to the ear, to an 
ear habituated to the most incorrectly 
written of all polished languages! In 
consequence, our versions of this kind of 
books from the French and Italian, (the 
German is easier,) not only here, but 
even in England, are generally no better 
than travesties. Such are what we hear 
commended as “ free translations !” 
Free, truly, from all observance of the 
coloring, elegance, character and even 
apogee of the original—legzbus soluta, 

ike a dytharambie or a Democrat! 

As the book of Ceba, which has occu- 
pied us hitherto, is devoted mainly to 
what the citizen (or statesman) ought to 
be, so the small work, placed the second 
in our caption, professes to teach little 
more than what the statesman ought to 
do; and this only in the limited depart- 
ment of the public Administration. 

This is not such a treatise as we should 
have expected, upon Statesmanship, from 
the author of “ Philip van Artaveldt.” 
Mr. Taylor, though a poet, as well as 
Ceba—perhaps because a poet—seems to 
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have put himself upon being “ practical” 
exireeely. In his preface he speaks 
slightingly of those authors who have car- 
ried philosophical analysis into politics 
and legislation ; and decrees a preference, 
that seems to scorn comparison, to Bacon, 
Machiavelli, Burke and Tacitus, as hav- 
ing paid attention chiefly to practical re- 
sults. We heartily subscribe to his 
high estimate of these great men. But 
Mr. Taylor would himself admit that if 
they have been “great,” it is because 
they were philosophical, not because 
they were practical, politicians. We do 
not dispute their superiority in the par- 
ticular he alleges. But we do dispute 
and deny that such is to be received as 
thecriteriou of excellence, or even of prac- 
tical utility, in a political writer. Mr. 
Taylor seems to fall into the mode of 
judging of the multitude, who are struck 
but by immediate resuits, and effects 
made palpable in facts—though the facts 
and results of this class are usually the 
most insignificant and unimportant; and 
who regard as been | the great combi- 
nations of genius and of nature, by which 


alone the effects they so much prize are 
brought about, however slow the opera- 
tion and invisible to the vulgar eye. The 
old, the everlasting opposition to philos- 


ophy and to its votaries ! 


‘* So stars beyond a certain height 
Afford us neither heat nor light.” 


And even in the department of practi- 
cal polities, (inferior, as we hold,) the il- 
lustrious writers in question have none 
of them produced a systematic treatise. 
For Bacon’s short Essay can be no excep- 
tion, and Machiavelli’s * Prince” is a 
political satire, rather than a political sys- 
tem. Their doctrines were not didactic 
in object ; they were used instrumentally, 
to authorize, explain, illustrate, the occa- 
sional subjects of their writings. They 
are available to us, therefore, only in the 
form of scattered observations and max- 
ims ; dissevered in point of logical connec- 
tion, and distorted, more or less, in point 
of import, to subserve the special purposes 
for which mer have been employed. In 
our opinion, these are considerations not 
only fatal to the superiority asserted by 
Mr, Taylor, but which would rank his 
practical politicians very low inthe scale 
of absolute utility. This we should be 
happy to prove, did space permit. The 
cant ahout practicalism in politics is one 
of the most prevalent and plausible of 
quackeries, as it is, immeasurably, the 
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most pernicious; for empiricism, mele: 
less and hopeless in all things, is the 
most dangerously so, in a subject so infi- 
nitely complex—or (to use Bacon’s own 
expression) so “‘ merged in matter,”—as 
politics. 

But Mr. T., in effect, admits our esti- 
mate of the instructive value of his favor- 
ite writers, when he says: “ They leave 
still unattempted the formation of any 
coherent body of administrative doctrine.” 
Even “ administrative ?” the department 
for their teachings in which you had as- 
signed them universal superiority above 
the “ theoretical” school, who have at- 
tempted, and accomplished too, this de- 
sideratum, in the more essential and diffi- 
cult departments of Legislative and Jurid- 
ical doctrine ; and who, if they neglected 
the Administrative, it was that they regard- 
ed itas being (what it would, in fact, be 
reduced to under the operation of their sys- 
tem) a matter of detail and prudence, ra- 
ther than of principle and science. In fine, 
weshould not yield to Mr. Taylor in ad- 
miration of his ‘‘sages,” as orators, philos- 
ophers, historians, as thinkers, observers, 
writers ; but considered as teachers of the 
art, and especially the science of politics, 
we do not fear to say that, were society 
to be constructed anew, the treatises on 
legislation, &c., by Jeremy Bentham, (the 
object, evidently, of Mr. T.’s slurs, 
though he is not named,) or even the 
** Politics” of Aristotle, would be worth 
all that could be sifted, upon the sub- 
ject. from Tacitus, Machiavelli, Bacon 
and Burke, together. 

We have given so much relief to this 
introductory observation of our author, 
because it is indicative of the side he 
takes in political philosophy, and, of 
course, of the aspect in which he treats 
the topics of his book. 

Of these the leading one is: “ Con- 
cerning the education of youth destined 
for acivil career.” This special educetion 
—to commence after the general, the 
scholastic course is completed, or about 
sixteen—Mr. Taylor, too, places in the 
«Study of History, knowledge of the 
laws Municipal and International, of 
foreign systems of Jurisprudence and of 
the prominent defects of our own system.” 
Political Economy also; not only for its 
indispensable doctrines, but moreover as 
an exercise to the reasoning faculty. 

We cannotassent to Mr. Taylor’s views 
respecting the instructiveness of history 
—allowing them, however, to be con- 
sistent with his general theory. “ Sum- 
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mary histories, such as Hume and 
Gibbon,” he discommends. For, «though 
. useful as furnishing a framework of gen- 
eral knowledge, they commonly do but 
charge the memory with a sequence of 
events, leaving no lively impressions or 
portraitures, and consequently teaching 
little.” Now, this, as an observation on 
the study of history, would be perfectly 
in its place in a Lady’s Magazine— 
sequitur and all. It suggests the whole 
secret of Mr. Macauley’s “ brilliant ar- 
ticles,” as our newspapers call them. 
But an instructor of statesmen should 
have remembered that he had to prescribe 
for bearded, perchance gray-bearded men, 
or at least for youth already mature in 
reason and disciplined for reflection ; and 
who, therefore, not only need not, but 
would despise indignantly, such silly at- 
tractions or aids, which—like that coarser 
form of the same contrivance, the “ splen- 
did editions,” of our shallow age of Il- 
lustration and [llumination—are fit but for 
women and children, (of either sex, and 
all ages,) who are to be allured to the book 
by the pictures, in the like manner (and 
for the same reason of intellectual infancy) 
as the brother barbarians of the woods are 
caught by tinsel and gaud. That * it is 
from individuals we best learn,” is ad- 
mitted—for the good reason, that it is 


only from them it is even race for us 


tolearn thoroughly. But the point here is 
not, from what we learn best, but what it 
is best that we learn. The modus mm quo 
will not be wanting to the description of 
learners in question. Nor, were example 
allowed to be the best, as well as the 
most impressive, aia oe for particular 
guidance, would it at all follow that it is 
the best instructor of the statesman; who 
has to guide and govern, not the conduct 
of a private citizen, but the conduct of a 
people. Inference from the one to the 
other is a mischievous, yet a common 
fallacy. Biography is an excellent guide 
to individuals, but what could it teach a 
State? So history, affords the proper 
lessons for the State, because history is 
the biography of nations. For the rest, 
by either species of biography, we do not 
here mean what they have hitherto for the 
most part been—a huge diary of gossip- 
ing impertinences and insignificant detail 
on the one hand, and on the other, a 
crude chronicle of “ wars, and wonders, 
and kings reigning ;” which are just the 
thing, however, for the “lively impres- 
sions and portraitures” that constitute, it 
seems, the idea of history still enter- 
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tained by Mr. Taylor, and indeed gene- 
rally by his country, as by some others 
we could name. History, in our opinion, 
to be of educational value, must furnish 
that very “ framework of general know- 
ledge” which, our author assures us, 
only serves to “‘charge the memory :” 
though the effect is palpably the reverse, 
if there beany mnemonical virtue in gen- 
eralization and system. This framework, 
moreover, is the source whence the par- 
ticulars of history derive relation, signifi- 
cance and life. [tis in history exactly what 
the character is in biography, the key by 
which alone we can pretend to conjecture 
the motives and interpret the actions 
of the subject. This, in fine, is what is 
meant by the Philosophy of History; a 
recent science, the glory of which belongs 
chiefly to France, and of which her 
present minister, Guizot, has given us 
one of the most methodical specimens, 
in his History of European Civilization. 
As for biography proper, its Philosophy 
is yet to be created. 

Mr. Taylor is earnest for the use of 
Debating Societies. Nor can there be 
doubt that the early practice of speaking 
in public will serve much to prevent the 
embarrasment incident to a later com- 
mencement. But it is not equally clear 
that this advantage is not more than 
counterbalanced, on the whole, by the 
concomitant habits of wordiness and flip- 
pancy—the inanis loquacitas, as it is 
stigmatized by Quinctilian—which must 
be the consequence of extemporaneous 
speaking from an as yet unfurnished and 
unordered mind. Nam inde, (says the 
supreme authority just named,) nam inde, 
et contemptus operis INNASCITUR, ET FUN- 
DAMENTA JACIUNTUR IMPUDENTI#, ef 
quod est ubique perniciosissimum, prevenit 
vires fiducia. We do not, however, for 
our part see—except the fact of failure 
for thousands of years, and in perhaps as 
many varieties of form—why Debating 
Societies might not be constituted and 
regulated, so as, at least, to mitigate, if it 
be impracticable to exclude, these fatal in- 
conveniences. 

Thechapter “On the Statesman’s choice 
and use of instruments,” we would re- 
commend to the consideration of ourown 
appointing magistrates, State and Gene- 
ral. But, verily, in their case, it is not 
strictly a choice so long as political 
cliques” are listened to, and partisan 
claims are recognized, in its exercise. 
True, it is in the power of the Executive 
to disavow this party dictation. Yes, 
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but the resolution, perhaps the will, to do 
so must be the resnit of education; the 
education described in the fore part of this 
paper, and which Mr. Taylor hardly 
touched. Merely practical, however, as 
are his precepts in this particular, as 
throughout, they are generally sensible, 
and drawn sometimes from considerable 
depths of observation. Discussing the 
comparative aptness for statesmanship 
of what are termed “ men of the world,” 
or men of * common sense,” and literary 
men, he remarks finely of the former: 
‘* People who have been much in contact 
with the world, generally become some- 
what callous in their perceptive faculties. 
The traveler who sets foot in a country 
for the first time is more alive to its pe- 
culiarities, and sees more than the deni- 
zen; and the fact will generally be foundto 
be that those who have, above all others, 
‘a gift of genuine insight’ into men’s 
characters, are persons who, though they 
have seen something of the world from 
time to time, have lived for the most part 
in retirement. Men of the world under- 
stand readily what ts commonly met with 
among mankind ; but they either do not 
see what is peculiar, or are thrown out by 
it; and they profit little by slight traits ; 
though slight traits, without being 
stretched too far, may be improved by 
meditation into strong conclusions.” No- 
thing more true, and it is true especially, 
we think, of the man of the political 
world, whose sagacity lies in matters of 
trick, but beyond the routine of his call- 
ing, is commonly the shallowest of men. 
The reason is, he bas always looked at 
men through his eyes, never through his 
heart, which is the grand interpreter of 
human conduct and character This will 
also explain an anomaly frequently noted, 
that several of our mercantile men, who 
at a bargain would overreach a Wall 
street broker, have had the more than 
childish credulity, to be led to seal, even 
by the sacrifice of business, fortune and 
family, their faith in the grossest impos- 
tures of a Matthias and a Miller. Yet 
the thing is quite plain. This class, like 
the vulgar among politicians, habituated 
to view men in only the simple relation 
of availability to their own purposes— 
whether of avarice or of ambition—re- 
main, in general, as ignorant of them in 
all other respects, as they chanced to be 
on first entering a counting-house, or 
serving upon a ward-committee. Rous- 
seau learned more of human nature in 
the woods, or rather in his own bosom, 
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than was possessed, perhaps, by all the 
politicians of his day in al] Europe, taken 
together. Yet the contrary of all this has 
long figured in the decalogue of popular 
truisms. 

Of the “man of sense,” our author 
observes: “ The dull, respectable man 
may pass current with the world ; for, in 
the world, a man will often be reputed to 
be a man of sense, only because he is 
not a man of talent; and in the world, 
too, he who is taken to be a man of 
sense is taken to be equal toall the func- 
tions of a statesman; he is supposed to 
be ‘ par negottis, simply because he is 
not ‘haud supra.” 

High among the means of discovering 
talent and political ability, Mr. Taylor 
places the Magazines and Reviews, which 
the minister, he thinks, should examine 
attentively, with this view. Has thisever 
entered the brain of an American Presi- 
dent or Governor? Indeed, a “ resolu- 
tion” from Tammany Hall, or from some 
other Hall of like literary authority, 
would, we fear, outweigh with him a 
certificate from the French Academy. 
Popuiarity is his established test of merit ; 
which Mr. T., however, thinks, and 
rightly, to be the very worst, or rather 
to afford a presumption of demerit. Pop- 
ularity, in fact, is commonly acquired, in 
popular States especially, by means of 
arts and defects, which infer both loose 
morality and low capacity. But we are 
safe in submitting this point, “ without 
argument,” to the common observation 
of our readers. 

The chapter “On the Conscience of 
the Statesman,” may by some be thought 
a discussion de lana caprina; not on 
the ground that it is a trifle, but that it isa 
nonentity. And indeed, the author, who 
defines conscience to be, “in most men, 
an anticipation of the opinions of 
others,” of course knew the species pol- 
itician too well, to exact other than what 
he terms the ‘* conscience of the under- 
standing.” In truth, we must agree with 
him that the conscience of the heart is a 
dangerous guide in public affairs. Like 
a lanthorn, it is fit to light but the hearer. 
This is exemplified in those well-natured 
folks, called philanthropists ; especially 
that variety of them which has under- 
taken, with the last naivelé of impu- 
dence, to “enlighten the public con- 
science” on the equal iniquity and im- 
policy of capital punishment. Such as 
these are happily characterized—con- 
science and conduct—in Mr. Taylors 
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closing remarks, as persons, “ who would 
not hurt a fly, but will hurt a nation.” 

It was noted, that Ceba had devoted 
his longest chapter to cautioning the 
statesman against the seductions of wo- 
man. Mr. Taylor also has one, which 
more efficiently, perhaps, to the same 
purpose, while subservient of several 
others, recommends him to take a wife: 
of whom we transcribe the following 
pattern, as worth the examination of 
even our non-political bachelors, and as 
very much (we may be allowed to say) 
after our own head as well as heart: 
«She should havea clear understanding, 
cheerfulness and alacrity of mind, rather 
than gaiety or brilliancy, and a gentle 
tenderness of disposition, in preference 
to an impassioned nature. Lively tal- 
ents are too stimulating in a tired man’s 
house, passion is too disturbing. She 
should be of sound health, of a light and 
easy temper, neither jealous herself, nor 
giving cause for jealousy ; neither going 
much abroad, nor requiring her husband 
to be more at home than his avocations 
permit; fresh in her feelings and alert as 
to her understanding, but reasonable in 
the demonstration of either, and willing, 
at all times, to rest contented in an INTEL- 
LIGENT repose.” To this are added, 
among other things, that “she should 
be pleasing to the eyes and taste of the 
husband, and bring him a fortune,” espe- 
cially if he be without that essential him- 
self. The portrait would be imperfect, 
nay, to our mind, a “* daub,” had the au- 
thor not excluded carefully all propensity 
to politics; of which women, he trul 
remarks, ‘“‘ become best acquainted with 
the least respectable part—their person- 
alities.” For our own part, (meaning 
merely the writer,) we have no great pre- 
dilection for a “ politician” anywhere ; 
but a politician in petticoats is our worse 
than aversion. This defect, however, de- 
mands no great precaution in this country, 
we are happy and proud to say. There, 
perhaps, is no negative quality in Ameri- 
can women more creditable—the more 
so from the temptation to it, wherewith 
they are peculiarly beset—than their gen- 
eral pureness from this deadly blight of 
all that is elevated, and good, and grace- 
ful in the female character. So long as 
this continues—and we trust it will be 
perpetual—there is a powerful and ever- 
present antidote against the corrupting in- 
fluences of the political and the mercantile 
spirit, that poison, slow but sure, of all 
popular States. Thus to ours will the 
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whole sex be, whether virgins or wives, 
what a few of the former had been to 
the Roman Republic ; the vestal keepers 
of the sacred fire—the fire of ennobling 
magnanimity and disinterested patriot- 
ism ! 

Of the author’s remaining topics, there 
are two—the “ Ethics of Politics” and 
« Executive Reform ”—of which a great 
deal might be usefully said, if our space 
was not exhausted. We have much to 
mend in both these articles, especially the 
latter. Administration, the functions re- 
ally public, might, by system, be reduced 
to a comparatively small personel. So 
was it in the ancient republics, where we 
read of nothing like our own pest of 
** office-seeking,” even in the satirical 
exaggerations of Aristophanes or Tacitus. 
The mercenary and miserable Jews seem 
to have been, in this, our only ancient 
parallel ; if, indeed, the following lively 
picture of them, by one of their pro- 
phets, is not to be considered in the 
character rather of prediction than his- 
tory—a = we very seriously submit 
to our Biblical exegetists: «* The repre- 
sentatives of the people are like hungry 
wolves; the ministers of religion only 
run after rich livings; and greedy pro- 
phets (politicians ?) preach falsehood for 
gold. Wo to thee, Zion! wo to thee, 
who beholdeth with indifference these mon- 
strous iniquities /” 

We cannot quit Mr. Taylor, without 
acknowledging the elegant correctness 
and vasoug bate (not ** Saxon”) energ 
of his style. We say Latin, for suc 
was the character of the Elizabethan 
writers, whom he evidently admires. 
We are sick of the nonsense scribbled 
and twaddled about this « Saxon energy,” 
by persons who, in general, have no dis- 
tinct meaning in the term, or who can- 
not have reflected very deeply upon what 
it is that constitutes the energy of a cul- 
tivated language. Has it ever occurred 
to these to ask themselves: Was this 
boasted “Saxon” the language of a 
people who had a literature, a philoso- 
phy, or even a civilization? To be- 
come such a language, has not the Eng- 
lish had to be reformed, as well as re- 

lenished, from the Latin and the Greek? 

he “energy” in question is, in truth, 
no other than that which is (or was) to 
be found in our own wildernesses, in fifty 
various dialects, from Hudson’s Bay to 
Mexico. But, as the English common 
law and constitution, originally the cus- 
tumary of savage Germany, became, of 
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course, by the fact of being adopted by 
England, the very “ perfection of rea- 
son” and of government, so the jargon 
of a horde m freebooters, of the same 
barbarian origin, must be considered to 
be, for the said royal reason, the per- 
fection of language, even from time im- 
memorial! This grotesque egotism of 
the English, has always been merely 
laughed at in Europe, especially by the 
French, who term it, with polite irony, 
«Lexcentricité Britannique.” Here, how- 
ever, most of these arrogant absurdities 
are dutifully received, as unquestionable 
axioms, and transmitted from sire to son. 

To award Mr. Taylor the merit of 
writing “ correctly,” is not so small praise 
as may be supposed ; at least, to an Eng- 
lish author. e have said above, that 
no cultivated language is written so in- 
correctly as ours. Not, perhaps, in broad 
incongruities of sense; not in gross er- 
rors of syntax; but mostly in misappli- 
cation of the tenses, in illative inexact- 
ness of the connective particles, impropri- 
ety in the choice of terms, detect of 
logical sequence among the clauses in the 
sentence, as among the sentences in the 
paragraph ; and, we might add, the para- 
graphs in the chapter or other division. 
Here is a principal cause why exact trans- 
lation from the French, which is emi- 
nently a methodical and philosophical 


language, appears to us “ stiff,’ &c., in 
English. This imputation upon our good 
mother-tongue may startle such as have 
only learned its perfections from English 
criticism.* We can, however, for the 
present, but pledge ourselves to its truth, 
our space being quite out. 

For the same reason, we have to cur- 


- tail our design of closing with a summary 


survey of those qualifications of the 
statesman, recommended by the books 
reviewed, together with a supplementa 
indication of several, we think, omitted. 
We may resume the subject upon an oc- 
casion, and a plan of our own, more 
simple, and thus more suitable to its mag- 
nitude. The utmost hope of this paper 
was, not to impart any positive instruc- 
tion respecting statesmanship, so much 
as, by a detailed exhibition of the defects 
of its two principal teachers, to make our 
political readers sensible that the instruc- 
tion is needed. For the rest, this is the 
best sort of lesson that can be communi- 
cated to a mind ever capable of receiving 
a lesson of any consequence. It composed 
the whole programme of Socrates; who 
professed only to teach men their igno- 
rance. {t is but our modern “ professors” 
who pretend to teach them knowledge— 
aye, all knowledge that is necessary for 
them to know. 
0. 
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* We are happy in having been enabled, since the text was written, to except one of 
the chief living representatives of this criticism, and bring him to our support. The 
following was fallen upon, in casually opening a volume of the pleasant ‘* Noctes” of 


Christopher North. 


Christopher loguitur: ‘* Tis wonderful,” he exclaims to Jeffrey, alluding to their 
common experience as critics, “* tis wonderful how few (of course English) people can 
write grammar. Not one in a thousand seems to have the slightest notion that it may 
signify just everything, whether he puts but in a particular place, or for, or and, or 


since, or however, or notwithstanding.” 


Here is our meaning, precisely ; and—as far 


as one class of the inaccuracies is concerned—very graphically designated. It is to be 
hoped that the authority of the Editor of “ Blackwood” will induce our critics, as well 


as authors, to pay the thing, in future, some attention. 
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THE WOULD-BE-HERMIT. 


On! give me but a home deep in a woody glen, 
Where lives no savage monster within his rocky den, 
Where winds a limpid rill by banks of lively green, 


And ne’er a human voice is 


eard nor face of man is seen. 


Where the little guiltless Heart’s-ease and pretty Myrtle grow 
Always, because the North wind came never there to blow ; 
While Zephyrs bend their flowers, and dip them in the stream, 
Like fairies sipping water-drops we’ve pictured in our dream. 


There, where the wild birds carol their sweet and charming song, 
And ever through the forest green their silver notes prolong, 
Till faster all the aes leaves bud forth on every tree— 

1 


I'd live in such a place ti 


death should silence me. 


For youth, the wild and wayward, runs headlong into guilt, 


And 
And Pleasure’s fruits all turning 


A world o’erwearied J 


age can ne’er replenish the cup so early om 
The spirit’s bright eye shrouded by Passion’s dim a om 
i 


t to ashes on the lips! 


ues, but with more loving eyes, 


I'd lay me by the streamlet, and gaze into the skies ; 
And every billow dancing adown the pebbly brook, 


Should he a babbling | 


et from Nature’s holy book. 


There I should hear no longer the dull, delirious roar, 


That o'er the human ocean comes soundin 


to the shore— 


There would | serve my God, and there of heaven dream, 
And drink the pleasant waters from the pellucid stream. 


Maryland, February, 1846. 
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WE are sometimes amused, but never 
amazed, at anything that comes up in this 
Age of Discovery. We have all sorts of 
isms, from Fanny Wrightism to Fourier- 
ism, and all sorts of arts and sciences, 
from the art of picking pockets and the 
science of ee to the healing art 
of hydropathy, and the science of living 
upon nothing. New veo gar is the gen- 
eral depot for intellectual ultraisms and 
Ishmaelisms ;' but branches are given off, 
and interweave, and inosculate, and invest 
a large portion of our goodly land. New 
England ! I would apostrophize, if I can- 
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not apotheosize, the hard-featured mother 
of many a “ hard-favored” son—New 
England ! the land of men and morals! 
of reform conventions and conventional 
reforms !—Apropos of a New England 
reform convention—such an one as it was 
once happily said that the keeper of the 
New Hampshire Lunatic Asylum had 
given all his patients a week’s vacation 
to attend. J once found myself in an 
assembly of this kind, for the mere pur- 
pose of looking about me. Perhaps 
some one may think that the time to look 
about me was before going to such a 
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lace. I will subjoin in parenthesis what 

saw there, and I beg the reader to re- 
member that it was settled before our 
time, that what is contained in parenthe- 
sis is not necessary to make sense. 

The first object that attracted my spe- 
cial attention was an old man, with a 
flowing beard that would have done hon- 
or to Charles L., and then it was more 
venerable and beautiful, inasmuch as it 
was not peaked. Near him were young 
gentlemen with Francis I. heads. Here 
was a poet in a blowse, with long 
hair (we had like to have said ears) ; 
there a ci-devant, or mayhap trans- 
cendental, clergyman, looking like a 
hackman all but the whip. On the plat- 
form was a Presidentess—and a colored 
gentleman officiated as Secretary. On 
the same elevated position was a lady 
vociferously assenting her “ right to the 
floor.” Various occupations were going 
on—knitting and reading newspapers 
were the most common. Abundance of 
noise was “ being made,” for the “ la- 
dy” was very unpopular with these ad- 
vocates of equal rights. 

«We must hear her, or give up our 
contest for free discussion,” says one. 

“T think ears have rights as well as 
lungs,” says another. 

yhat a maelstrom of antagonism, 
boiling and struggling each for an u 
ma What 9 pate thew here in “his 
“‘ tempest in a teapot,” is daily enacted in 
the arena of science and art. Almost 
every man who claims any consideration 
has a new machine, idea or ology, which 
is his especial property, and which he is 
determined to patent, that not even ce- 
lestial wisdom may have any claim on 
his transcendent discovery. Now we 
are not of that respectable class who ride 
a hobby to death for the good of human- 
ity. Our philanthropy is not so exten- 
sive. But it is possible, after all, that 
we may have our pet ism, or that we 
may be in danger of making love to some 
one of the numberless varieties of the 
species. However, our path is paved 
with good intentions—we positively in- 
tend ualy to be “a looker on in Venice.” 
Burke says “ Man is a being who looks 
before and after."—We propose to look 
over the field of discovery, realand fanciful, 
Destined from early life, by a fate that we 
could neither evade nor avoid, to the art 

ulapian, we shall confine ourselvesjust 
now to the claimsof discovery in this field. 

{ shall never forget the feeling of 
wealth that I realized, as the yankees 
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say, the first year of my medical studies. 
Jobn Jacob Astor, Cresus, or Christopher 
Columbus, never felt half as increased in 
goods. I had such a glorious certainty 
that all * the ills which flesh is heir to” 
were to be swept from the earth. The 
science of medicine was not the art of 
essing to me. It was the beautiful 
ird of Paradise, with healing in her 
wings. It was a “ fixed fact,” like John 
Tyler’s nose. I literally gorged myself 
with the books my first year. I had “a 
strange alacrity in” swallowing. But 
the secund year and the second set of 
books came. I now found that two 
things cannot be in the same place—a 
most unfortunate philosophic fact for my 
eace. I had to begin again de novo. 
ell, there was the pleasure of variety 
in adopting a new brood of principles, 
(prejudices, ill-natured people would say,) 
and I went on getting as much in love 
with Broussais as I had been with Brown, 
At first I was as sure as ever was old 
lady, or nurse, that drawing the bad 
blood out of people was very beneficial. 
But Magendie convinced me, that though 
the blood we took away was bad, what 
we left was no better, and in an ancient 
and much neglected book, I remembered 
to have read, “ the blood is the life,” and 
I finally concluded that if a portion of 
our life oozed out with a quart of blood, 
that double that portion was abstracted 
with double that quantity. This was a 
serious consideration to me, and all those 
truly Christian individuals who are re- 
signed to live. My Brunonian notions 
were sadly jostled by Eberlé, Brodie and 
Magendie. I remembered to forget af 
lancet in not a few instances, after read- 
ing the following from Magendie : 


‘1 am anxious to call your attention 
to the experiments we made last season 
on the blood. You learned through them 
the influence that fluid exercises on the 
organs. You saw me produce at will, in 
animals, the majority of those striking phe- 
nomena, for the relief of which art is pow- 
erless. You saw me give rise at my plea- 
sure to pneumonia, scurvy, yellow fever, 
typhoid, &c. : 

**Youare already acquainted with a great 
number of causes that modify the blood, 
and induce disease, but you are scarcely 
prepared for the announcement that by 
means of a therapeutical agent, holding the 
first rank among the fashionable remedies 
of the day, I produce the very same altera- 
tions in the blood, and as a result, the 
very same disorders in the economy. 

“J assert then, loudly, and fear not to 
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affirm it, that blood-letting induces both in 
the blood itself, and in our tissues, certain 
modifications, and pathological phenome- 
na, which resemble, to a certain extent, 
those we have seen developed in animals 
deprived of atmospheric oxygen, of drink, 
and of solid food.” 


Now, a turtle-fed alderman might 
with advantage prove the truth of this 
last statement of Magendie. It might be 
the best possible treatment to abstract 
some of his surplus food, after it was 
made up into blood, if we could not per- 
suade him to submit to the deduction at 
an earlier period. I was pleased to find 
that Magendie did not ride his hobby to 
death, and cut himself off from the ad- 
vantage of a remedial agent capable of 
producing the greatest possible mischief 
when abused. [ went on with my stud- 
ies, giving up idol :after idol, and reso- 
lutely refusing to think for myself—not 
the rarest kind of resolution by the 
way. At last | began to fear that the 
science I had chosen was a foe to all fix- 
ity. Afloat on the ocean of conjecture, I 
still explored with confidence, and at last, 
thanks to the good genius who presides 
over the fate of mortals in general, and 
medical men in particular, I discovered in 
the wide waste of waters an island, 
where were firmly fixed the great men 
of ancient and modern times—Medical 
Eclecticism ! the land of rest and promise 
for the wise, the terror and dread of fools. 

[ looked over the world—disease and 
suffering were everywhere. I saw the 
most earnest and gifted spirits condemned 
to years of darkened agony—like some 
rare bird, beating in sad unrest against the 
pe walls of its unwelcome cage. Night, 
with her raven wing, and myriads of 
flashing worlds that gem her brow, is 
only might to thesick soul. Its shadows 
but deepen the gloom in which these are 

lunged, and morning brings no ray of 
ight to them. In view of all this, my 
heart was filled with an unutterable pity. 
I looked over the field of medical sci- 
ence. I became conscious of the central 
stand point of our profession. I knew 
that all things are ours. The “ discoy- 
ery” and practice of Priestnitz were 
bruited everywhere. I would be the last 
to rob Priestnitz, or any other man, of 
one ray of glory; but let any one exam- 
ine the history of medicine which is con- 
tained in the medical books from Hippo- 
crates down ward, and he will find the facts 
and philosophy of Water Cure scattered 
through a large number of these works. 
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Hippocrates, the father of medicine, 
used water in his treatment of disease. 
His plan was, to pour water over the pa- 
tient and then clothe him warmly, and 
thus produce perspiration. His works 
bear testimony to the cure of cramp, con- 
vulsions, gout and tetanus. Galen, who 
lived in the second century, cured fevers 
with water only. Celsus recommends 
water for the cure of certain diseases. 
Boerhaave recommends the use of water 
to render the body firm and strong. Hoff- 
man, a contemporary of Boerhaave, 
wrote on Water for the cure of disease. 
His words are, “If there exist anything 
in the world that can be called a pana- 
cea, it is pure water.” 

Hahn, a German physician of note, 
wrote a work on the Curative Effects of 
Water, in 1738. Hahn mentions an in- 
veterate case of itch, which was cured 
by wrapping the patient in a wet sheet, 
and bathing several times a day. He 

ives instances of the remarkable cure of 
t. Anthony’s fire, cancerous ulcers, 
small pox, and the whole family of ex- 


-anthemata. He also cured many cases 


of insanity with water. 

One of the best works on Water is that 
of James Currie, M. D., F. R S., of Liv- 
erpool, published in 1797. Rev. John 

esley published a work on Water in 
1747. Mr. Wesley gives a list of eighty 
diseases curable by water. Indeed, he 
prescribes for almost every disease, and 
this, perhaps, is the greatest error 
of modern hydropathy. It is pretty 
certain that “douche,” and “ umschlay 
lein tuch,” will never mend broken 
bones, perhaps they will not grow defi- 
cient brains, though we heard a good 
lady, some time since, seriously recom- 
mend Water Cure to a gentleman, to 
wash the cobwebs out of his brain, that 
he might see with greater clearness sun- 
dry of her radical notions. The gentle- 
man probably thought that the “ con- 
summation ” was not very “ devoutly to 
be hoped for,” even were it possible. 
But commend us to harmless hobbies, 
neither mulish nor asinine. And with 
this devout aspiration, we wash our 
hands of Water Cure. 

I am a sad dreamer, and in my waking 
dreams, I often live over many of the 
scenes of my life. I just now remember 
a case that occurred in my practice soon 
after I commenced the very responsible 
business of thinking for myself. It 
comes before me like a vision of bright 
and dark things. Oh! the many and 
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blessed charities that cheer the rude way 
and the often unwelcome labor of the 
man who professes to poison people 
into health. One bitter winter night, I 
sat, half-slumbering, over the ashes of 
an exhausted coal fire, dozing and dream- 
ing, not of death’s heads, or cross bones, 
or pills, powders, sick-rooms and skele- 
ton heads, but of a moving panorama of 
bright things, a glare of lights, the whirl 
of beautiful forms, the sweetness of the 
most bewitching melody, in the pauses 
of which a heaven of harmony was re- 
produced in my soul. I had just left all 
this at an early hour comparatively, for 
I felt the responsibilities of my profes- 
sion, but I could not Jeave it. It was all 
« burned into my consciousness.” | sat, 
in my dreamy, half-slumber, in my room, 
which was cold, cheerless and dark, but 
the roseate hues of light enveloped me. 
My world was of the heart. I thanked 
God that [ was a man, not a philosopher. 
[seemed to rest on a purple cloud, in a 
far-off heaven of bliss. 


“What happy things are youth, and love, 
and sunshine: 

How sweet to feel the sun upon the heart, 

To know it lighting up the rosy blood, 

And with all joyous feelings, prism-hued, 

Making the dark breast shine like a spar 
grot. 

We walk among the sunbeams as with 
angels.” 


Reader, the plain English of all this 
is, was beginning to get in love. Yes, 
I have had my turn of the tender passion, 
and like measles and small-pox, I am 
sure it can take but once with me. But 
this sort of constitution that resists the 
soft infection the second time, or even 
the second score of times, is very rare. 
Indeed, I recollect to have somewhere 
read of a heart that was like an old Eng- 
lish burying-ground, so full that it was 
shut up from farther interments—sad, 
sepulchral hearts, full of dead things, are 
there! But there [ sat, by those dim em- 
bers, and dreamed of what had floated 
before me at Mrs. H.’s party. But all was 
indistinct, though beautiful, except one 
bright form. An ethereal creature was 
she, and I could not class her with the 
denizens of earth (par parenthese). 1 
saw her by candle-light. Descriptions 
of beauty are too threadbare for a Medi- 
cal Eclectic. Besides, I have never 
known them to operate as a tonic to a 
susceptible gentleman, or a cosmetic to 
an ugly lady. But the fairy form 
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that fixed my wandering attention at Mrs. 
H.’s, deserves a passing notice; and to 
make more plain what is to come here- 
after, reader, you must consent to be in- 
troduced to her. A crowd of gentlemen 
had gathered about her; and the clear, 
silver music of her voice was only equal- 
ed by the beauty of the thoughts she ex- 
a She realized my dream of an 
talian Improvisatrice. She was a sec- 
ond Corinne to me. She spoke as one 
who had deep knowledge of life. Whence 
had one so young and so unworldly such 
knowledge * Her conversation was true 
poetry, for it was wisdom incarnated in 

eauty. How the depth and fullness of 
life, present and prospective, were open- 
ed to me, as | listened to her. [ made 
one of a most admiring, yes, adoring, cir- 
cle. Our homage was evidently appre- 
ciated, for it seemed that the sparks of 
living fire fel] in showers from her eyes, as 
she kept up the most intensely intellectu- 
al converse, now bright with a delectable 
wit, now deep with the most exquisite 
pathos. I felt that she had 


** Vowed she would crop the world for me, 
and lay it 
Herself before me even as a flower.” 


She seemed to be some twenty years of 
age ; her complexion was a pearly, trans- 

rent white ; a liquid lustre shot from 

er eyes; her swan-like neck was bare 

enough for statuary; her arms, rounded 
and Venus-like, were shaded only with 
delicate jlace, which seemed like a thin 
mist on a wreath of snow. 

Beautiful being! she possessed my 
bachelor soul, as the spirits of mischief 
possessed the room that was swept and 
garnished in olden times. I very uncer- 
emoniously hid her in my heart and took 
her to my room to blissen my dreams. 
At a very late hour I awoke to mortal 
consciousness, and sought my pillow 
with thoughts and feelings, 


‘* Like rays of stars that meet in space, 
And mingle in a bright embrace.” 


[ was just deepened into dreamless 
wh 


slumber, when the startling tinkle, jingle, 
jangle of my bell awoke me. “ No. 364, 
B— St., Lady very ill,” was the servant’s 
m . I dressed in haste, and soon 
stood by the bedside of the sufferer. She 
lay enveloped in the white drapery of 
her couch—a thin, emaciated, and almost 
transparent hand lay nearly lifeless upon 
the counterpane. The slightest possible 
flutter of the pulse was perceptible. 1 
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looked upon the fallen, relaxed and 
deathy face—her eyes were closed, and 
the shut lids were continually contracted 
‘by spasmodic action of the nerves. A 

mature age seemed to have shrunk and 
wrinkled her face. There were no cir- 
cular lines inthat countenance. All was 
angular as misery. Could I have read 
death in her face I should have been re- 
lieved—oh ! how much. But I saw that 
she would not die—certainly not yet. It 
was not suffering that was written in 
ree / line of her face; it was agony. A 
shudder passed over her, and an attend- 
ant removed the drapery to alter her 
position. My eye fell upon a diamond 
cross that sparkled upon her exposed 
neck—this, and the lace clinging upon 
her bare and lifeless arms, revealed to me 
the beauty and belle of the evening at 
Mr. H.’s. Terrible revealing! My 
spirit was stirred to its very depths. The 
words of the poet were traced, as by a 
breath of flame, upon her : 


“Oh! I have suffered till my brain became 

Distinct with wo—as is the skeleton leaf, 

Whose green hath fretted off its fibrous 
frame— 

And bare to our immortality of grief.” 


I had seen change and suffering. I 
had seen those sudden transitions which 
scare the strong man—but [ had never 
seen anything to be compared with what 
was now before me. 

The attendant seemed perfectly at 
home, and as quiet as if the whole were 
an every-day scene. 

‘« She’ll be better soon—she is always 
better after she takes her powders,” and 
she removed a glass which 1 glanced 
into. I saw a very large dose of mor- 
phine remaining as a sediment. The 
whole flashed upon me in an instant. | 
had been so absorbed in the symptoms 
that I had not noted them. Now I 
told them one by one, as we hold our 
breath, and contemplate those landmarks 
of Christian progress, the gallows, the 
gibbet, and the rack. 

But what business had I here? The 
lightning had struck. But why speak 
thus? The apparently blasted and dead 
of the fiery fluid, have been saved by the 
affusion of cold water. Might there not 
be a mental lavatory, or lustration, which 
might save even here. 

aes almost imperceptibly, the 
faint, flickering pulse became distinct— 
animation returned to the shrunken fea- 
tures. J held the thin hand in mine, but 
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no life seemed to flow into it, though she 
slowly unclosed her eyes and looked into 
my face. A slight shudder passed over 
her as she recognized me, and she shad- 
ed her eyes with her hand, as if she were 
determined not to see me. It is said that 
in moments of great suffering and peril, 
a life is crowded into a point of time. | 
moangenns the truth of this saying as | 
stood by the bedside of Mrs. Waters. 
What an ideal I had cherished but an 
hour before, and now the terrible actual 
had taken its place. 

She seemed to have a consciousness of 
my state, and convulsively grasping my 
hand with her cold fingers, she said : 


“Terror, madness, crime, remorse.” 
* * . * 


. 
** Abandoned hope, and love that turns to 
hate, 
And self-contempt, bitterer to drink than 
Pain whose unheeded and familiar speech 
Is howling, and keen shrieks day after day, 
And hell, or the sharp fear of hell.” 


And then the coiling snakes that 
seemed writhing in her features, sunk 
away to something like rest, and she 
said : 

“Soul is not more polluted than the 

beams 
Of heaven’s pure orb.” 


She raised her eyes with something of 
earnestness to my face: “* Doctor,” said 
she, “ the light passes through all the ‘ taint 
of earth-born atmospheres’ unstained. 
My soul is pure and true, though you 
see me weighed down with ill—unable 
to sustain any but the falsest life, and 
unable to die.” 

I Jaid my hand upon her head. I tried 
to speak. I was ashamed of my emo- 
tion. I knew that I was expected to pre- 
scribe for my patient. 

But why should I prescribe for her? 
The only thing I could have done with 
any wisdom, or peace, would have been 
to order a warm bath to expel the poison. 
This she would have resisted with the 
strength of insanity, or she would have 
doubled her next potion. I knew, too 
well, that no medicine could produce 
any desirable effect, with all the tissues 
loaded with morphine. I was more em- 
barrassed—more ata loss than I had ever 
been. But something must be done—I 
mechanically dealt out some powders of 
calcined magnesia and left to seek my 
cold and darkened room, with no light 
of the soul to cheer it. It is astonishing 
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how much light a man may radiate upon 
the world around him, especially if the 
lady he admires is beside him. A gold- 
en glory rests on the landscape, cowslips 
are a great deal yellower, brooks gurgle 
much more musically and smoke curls 
more gracefully. In short, Edens are 
only such when blessed with an Eve. 

The next day I called on my patient in 
very prosaic daylight. There had been 
no twilight in my experience with the 
lady. 1 had passed from the glare of 
high noon to black midnight. I was 
somewhat unprepared to meet a beautiful, 
faded, very interesting woman of forty 
years of age. Though I should not have 
thought her over thirty, so slight and 
youthful was her appearance. The first 
impression that came forcibly to me after 
entering her room, was that she was at 
the mercy of all impressions—with a 
soul great enough for all effort, she had 
been so bound by untoward conditions, 
that no legitimate action was possible to 
her. Her life had been intensified by be- 
ing thrown back upon itself. With the 
freedom and plainness of truthful youth, 
she told me her history. It was the same 
tale of passion that all great natures 
must always have to tell. She had loved 
—Death had taken the loved one and 
her heart had preyed upon itself, because 
the motive power of her nature was not 
required for the varied and legitimate ex- 
ercise of her faculties. She could not 
bear the misery of her life. She took 
morphine ; this gave her a factitious 

leasure, the brilliancy and agony which 
had witnessed. 

Her life, orrather her living death, can 
never be described. No description can 
describe it; and I am not one to attempt 
the impossible. 

When I entered the room, a delicate 
lady with a pale yellow complexion, in 
which was the slightest possible tinge of 
red, with a most attenuated waist and a 
sharp cough was sitting by the bedside. 
A stand and waiter was beside her, on 
which was spread all sorts and sizes of 
medicated lozenges. I had, evidently 
put a stop to any quantity of eloquence 
upon the virtues of these panaceas. 
“Doctor,” said Mrs. Waters, “only see 
how kind Mrs, Hunter is; she has brought 
me all these nice medicines.” I felt a 
pride too professional to make any in- 

uiry as to articles spread before me, but 
the garrulity of an idle woman, notwith- 
standing she was somewhat afraid of 
“the Doctor” and wished very heartily, 
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that she had hid the mischief before I 
came, would not allow me to remain un- 
enlightened. There was camphor, and 
calomel, winter-green, and wourali, for 
aught | know. 

made a longer stay than was my 
custom, and saw the sickly lady depart 
with pleasure, and then I endeavored to 
make Mrs. Waters aware of the exceed- 
ing folly of still farther taxing her dis- 
eased system with health-destroying 
substances—though called medicinal. 
With a mind exceedingly clear on most 
subjects, she was a child with respect to 
the economy of the human system, the 
laws of health, or the healing art. Like 
too many others she looked to a physi- 
cian when ill, with as blind a faith, as 
that with which the ancients consulted 
their oracles, or the Indian his “ medi- 
cine man.” And though she failed al- 
ways of receiving any lasting benefit, she 
went on trying old and new medicines, 
and old and new doctors, with a zeal 
worthy a better fate, and a faith which 
did not fail, because it was continually 
fed by hope. Thus are the most unrea- 
sonable and discouraging demands made 
upon the Medical Profession—a profes- 
sion which, when rightly understood and 
practiced, is one of the noblest in the 
world. But now men and women ab- 
surdly expect their physician to create 
health for them, whilst “~— do nothing 
but manufacture disease. e find at the 
point of progress which man has now 
reached, that there is no orderly, or bal- 
anced development of his faculties. 
When the perversion, or want of balance 
is excessive, we recognize it as a cause 
of disease. We look with pity upon the 
bloated and tremulous debauchee. We 
see how his disease has been produced. 
Why should a high degree of civilization 
uniformly produce an exaltation, and ex- 
acerbation of every form of disease known 
to the primitive condition of man, whilst 
at the same time, new ills whose name 
is legion, spring into being before us. 
Civic life is frightfully fruitful in ill 
health. The army of diseases is in dis- 
proportion to everything but the army of 
doctors. 

That system of medicine which deals 
in simple remedies, of whatever kind, 
which does not embrace psychology and 
a complete mental philosophy will fail, 
in nine cases out of ten, of curing disease, 
and succeed by chance in curing the 
tenth. 

But what was [ to do for the beautiful 
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ruin before me? If | could, by any 
course of treatment, expel the poison 
from her system, I could by no means 
secure to her that mode of life which 
should exercise her glorious powers, and 
save her from the living death of inaction. 
And what would have seemed most won- 
derful to an unthoughtful observer, was 
the fact that she saw with perfect clear- 
ness her state and its causes, and at the 
same time that she was biindly putting 
herself at the mercy of every quack who 
made pretensions to some new nostrum 
of wonderful efficacy. 

I flatter myself that I have some know- 
l of mental philosophy, but the min- 
gled wisdom and ignorance of this won- 
derful woman astonished me. To see a 
woman surrounded by pretenders to 
magnetic and mesmeric science, depend- 
ing on morphine and Moflat’s Life Pills, 
and employing a physician with no more 
of an understanding appreciation of him 
than she had of the crowd of quacks, 
and the endless procession of nostrums 
with which she was surrounded, and yet 
conversing upon life and its phenomena, 
with a far-reaching wisdom and a bril- 
liant beauty, was more than | was pre- 
pared for. 

«* Doctor,” said she, «had I the power to 
make conditions for myself, | would have 
health. The causes of disease must be 
sought in the conditions and habits that 
men make for themselves. If there is no 
healthy development of the material na- 
ture, through legitimate exercise or in- 
dustry, the body is not reproduced in a 
healthy manner, and the mental condition 
is proved to be far from sane or sound by 
the fact that there is not sufficient wis- 
dom to furnish such material conditions 
as shall insure healthy development. 
We may take the vitiated air in our 
cities as an example of want of wisdom, 
and rightly directed effort. In the present 
state of society, no efficient medical police 
is possible. ‘The more gross and terrible 
miasmas may be removed by the degree 
of corporate action to which we have at- 
tained. But, Doctor, we see all too plainly 
for our peace, that all regulations possi- 
ble at this day, with regard to those con- 
ditions which we see are essential to 
health, fall lamentably sbort of attaining 
for man what unitary action can alone 
accomplish. And so dim and distant 
look those conditions, which we see are 
essential to our well-being, that balanced 
development and universal health seem 
the wildest of all utopian dreams.” 


Passages fromthe Life 


[April, 


I confess I listened with something of 
surprise to remarks like these from one, 
who, with all her power to reason, had 
ho power to act. 

The very next day, when I called, | 
found her interested deeply in an account 
of a new German doctor, with a name 
the most unmusical and unpronounceable 
of any that has been imported. The 
patron of the new dottor was a man [ 
had met occasionally at places where the 
“ best dinners” are eaten. I had amused 
myself by setting down the items of his 
bill of fare. He was in very delicate 
health, and so he never ate delicately. 
Like Mr. Gobbler, he never had any 
stomach ; and yet, strange paradox, his 
stomach always troubled him. I had seen 
him eat soup and salmon, oil and vine- 
gar, ham and eggs, roast pig—all sorts of 
pore half-dozen incomprehensible 

‘rench dishes, as many more unmen- 
tionable American horrors ; and then the 
man had the audacity to complain of be- 
ing ill, as if it were possible for him to 
be anything else. But just now he was 
particularly dazzled by the foreshine of 
perfect health. Mr. Feeder was a rela- 
tive of Mrs. Waters, and, as such, he 
made large demands upon her faith on 
the present occasion, and large quota- 
tions from ber larder. The character of 
the lunch he was leisurely discussing in 
Mrs. W.’s room, so as not to deprive her 
of a moment of his precious company, 
was unique, as far as my observation of 
lunches extends. I really trembled for 
the little light chair, which looked as 
though it must have the gift of breaking 
down under the composite infliction of 
the rotund invalid and his comprehensive 
luncheon. He breathed thick and short, 
and loosened his neckcloth as he ate a 
plate of oysters, an ice cream, some blanc- 
mange, a bologna sausage, a cold tongue, 
a sandwich and some sardines, and sponge 
cake and fruit cake. He had his hand 
on his side whenever it could be spared 
from his mouth and his plate, and, in the 
intervals of deglutition, he entertained 
Mrs. Waters and myself with an account 
of his new doctor, a celebrated homeopa- 
thist, who has improved him wonderfully 
within the last month. He had given 
up his calomel, and his quinine, and his 
weekly bleeding, and the black draught, 
and the saline draught, and the Congress 
water, and the morphine at night, and 
the effervescing draught in the morning, 
and his dinner pill, and the doctor’s fre- 
quent calls, and confined himself to the 
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infinitesimals of Dr. » and then 
came an unpronounceable German name, 
anything but homeopathic in quantity. 
«And do you think, cousin Ellen,” 
said he, “ that the 30,000th part of a grain 
of charcoal, or cuttle-fish, has done me 
more good than being bled scores of 
times, and taking ounces of calomel ?” 
I listened to all this patiently, because 
I saw no other way of lightening the 
r man’s load of misery ; for, even in 
phn roved state, it seemed to me hardly 
ible that he could bear for an unlim- 
ited period his load of fat and feebleness. 
I had for some time been searching the 
field of homeopathy, but I confess I felt 
little partiality for this, its experienced 
advocate. How often might systems, as 
well as men, exclaim, ** Save me from my 
friends.” It were vain to deny that ho- 
meopathy might be a great negative good, 
if no more, to a man who had for years 
disgraced the healing art by making a 
walking apothecary’s shop of himeell— 
upon whom the stgnatura rerum was 
«medicine chest fe meat shop.” Still 
his utter inattention to homeopathic diet 
was far from encouraging. Such were a 
rtion of the influences to which Mrs. 
. was subjected. She seemed like a 
crushed flower, exhaling sweets continu- 
ally. * Passing away” was written upon 
her all too legibly, and I, what could I do 
but watch the transit of the beautiful bird- 
like spirit? But suddenly she revived ; 
she seemed to renew her hold on life. 
Again she became the centre of attrac- 
tion in the brilliant circle in which she 
moved. How dearly she purchased the 
privilege (if such it could be considered) 
of charming and fascinating, those only 
knew who spent the intervals with the 
sufferer. For myself, I must confess she 
was like a cold, dead weight at my 
heart. Her form seemed always floating 
before me, not radiant with the terrible 
brilliancy of her disease, but with a cold, 
deathy beauty, which it was painful to 
look upon. She had great unwillingness 
to speak of her sufferings. She seemed 
to retire into herself; and, as the load of 
life grew more heav 
she became more and more silent, and 
shut from her friends. Who shall read 
for us the mystery of such a life? 
“Why,” said I, “do you maintain 
this painful reserve with your friends? 
Why do you suffer alone, when so many 
desire nothing more earnestly than to give 
you sympathy 7” She took from her 
desk a scrap of paper closely written 





and intolerable, 
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over and handed it tome. I transcribe it, 
in the hope that it may save at least one 
from becoming the victim of the poison 
of poisons, morphine, or opium, in any 
form. 

«« My life is but a hidden fire, that 
burns and eats into itself continually. 
Suffering has surrounded me like a wreath 
of flame, and like a wretched viper, my 
spirit stings itself to death. This morn- 
ing I awoke bathed in tears. I sought 
for the cause. It was a dream—a vision 
of my sunny childhood, when in my 
father’s grounds, I lay upon soft grassy 
banks, and ‘I was happy as a young 
poet who sitteth in the sun of spring to 
see the violets grow.’ Clear, crystal 
wavelets of delight passed over me as I 
lay amongst the flowers and listened to 
the *drony hum’ of the bees, and 
watched the bright flight of the birds. 1 
was wrapped in slumber that seemed like 
infancy. I felt the soft velvet of the 
grass. I was fanned by the perfume of 
the blessed flowers, and cluster after clus- 
ter became distinct to me, and the hum- 
ming-birds came like visible fairies, to 
take the honey from the heart of the 
blossoms, and the coo] pond came before 
me, and the virgin lilies clustered there, 
and bowed their delicate heads, and the 
fountain sent up its cooling spray, and 
the trees spread out upon the air the 
green blessing of their leaves, and the 
strawberries lay rich and ripe below me, 
and through the open windows of the 
conservatory came the perfume of the 
orange blossoms, and al] the sweet flow- 
ers, and the air rested down upon me an 
overwhelming heaven. But even in my 
slumber the vision vanished, and I awoke 
in an agony of tears. All my nerves 
thrilled with the most intense pain. I 
thought that the marrow of my bones 
was perforated with hot irons. A weight, 
that felt hot and heavy, seemed to lay on 
my forehead and press into my eyes. I 
opened my eyes resolutely, and then I 
could not close them, and a sight was 
presented in terrible distinctness, the 
thought of which almost suffocates me. 
{ saw acoffin before me, borne on the 
shoulders of four men, clad in deep 
mourning. They stopped opposite me, 
and put down their sad burden. Slowly 
the coffin lifted itself upright, and stood 
like a man before me. The lid unclosed, 
and I saw—OGod,can I writeit! Isaw 
the ghastly features of the idol of my 
heart. The sunken eyes, the bon 
cheeks, the shriveled and fallen lip, all 
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burned themselves into my very heart. 
The likeness was preserved in the midst 
of decay. The foul fetor filled my room, 
and again the coffin closed, and became 
lifted upon the shoulders of the men—a 
dirge, more awful than the silence, burst 
upon my ear, and a train of mourners 
came before me. I recognized myself as 
the first of the train. I was attired inmy 


bridal dress, and wreaths of flowers en- 
circled my arms and my head. But, 
within the gorgeous robes, I stood a liv- 


ing corpse. ‘The same ghastly decay, 
and the same dreadful likeness to myself, 
was visible in me, that appeared in the 
coffin. Then came a long train of friends 
clad in weeds, but looking healthy and 
happy, as if it had been agala day. Last 
of ali came my dead mother in her shroud, 
smiling and beautiful as when, in child- 
hood, I pillowed my head upon her lov- 
ing heart. I saw no more ; the cup of my 
agony was drained to the a 2 I be- 
came insensible—how Jong I lay in the 
peace of death, I know not; but | awoke 

in to live my life—to count the 
weary minutes of the interminable, long, 
long day—to doze an hour of painful and 
unnatural slumber, and then to wake and 
watch, through a night of fever, and pain, 
and restless anguish, that no words can 
tell. Oh! if any one of my friends could 
know the utter impossibility of describing 
my state, they would never ask me to 


To Emily. 


[ April, 


self into the next life, 1 cannot tell, un- 
less it be from that paralysis of will 
which leaves me too destitute of steady 
purpose to do anything. 1 have only 
ability to endure—to suffer.” 

It may be asked, why the healing art 
was powerless in this case? I answer, 
no attempt was made to bring Mrs. Wa- 
ters’ system under any remedial treatment. 
I could never succeed in rousing her wil! 
to resist taking morphine. She did not 
believe that it was possible for her to 
live a day without the drug. I felt sure 
that she might have been saved if she 
could have loved a living and substantial 
entity. But her heart was in the land of 
dreams and shadows, with herdead lover. 
She took no real interest in any living 
person or thing. My service to her was 
that of a sympathetic friend ; and 1 some- 
times stood in the way, between her and 
those miscellaneous mixtures of medicin- 
al substances which were most mischiev- 
ous, although nothing that she could have 
gleaned from the highways and byways 
of folly and fatuity, could have been 
more mischievous than the deadly drug, 
morphine. But every additional poison, 
was of course an additional evil. 

I was not surprised when I saw her 
slowly and surely sinking to the grave. 
I had expected it from the first—and yet 
I felt always that she might be saved. 

The last time I saw her she said, “| 


attempt it. Why I have notthrownmy- am enduring life and waiting for death.” 


TO EMILY. 


Srixu dearest, Emily, art thou to me ; 

Thy face is still the loveliest, and the last 

Of those that Memory softly summons up 

At night, when I retire alone with her. 

They come with graceful forms, glad looks, sweet lips, 
Their varying voices speak of olden time ; 

But soon they pass, and thy fair pensive brow, 
In shape and magic like the midnight moon ; 

Thy deep, dark, earnest and devoted eyes, 

From whence thy soul beams outward like a star, 
With the full planet light of woman’s love, 

Rise in the firmament and light my way 

As I pass through the ivory gate of sleep. 


New York, February, 1846. 
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Tue reading public were surprised not 
long ago by an author who carried them, 
with an easy assurance and little help of 
thought, into the very mystery and gene- 
sis of creation. With a singular confi- 
dence he stepped in between us and our 
opinions, obseuring philosophies and or- 
thodoxies accepted from all antiquity. 
He would have had us believe that an 
altogether novel discovery of Providence 
was to dawn upon us. What this was, 
the reading public are not uninformed ot ; 
but since anything so remarkable cannot 
be too often spoken, if true, or too freely 
exposed, if false, we venture upon an- 
other notice of the same, for the sake of 
our author’s new defence of it in his 
sequel that has just appeared. 

he first view we had of this great 
discovery in the book entitled « Vestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation,” 
raised a very sudden admiration in some 
minds. It came attended with a number 
of solid facts out of treatises of natural 
history, tempered with a mixture of such 
doubtful matter as may be found in all 
books of science, for the exercise of weak 
understandings. The discovery itself 
was no less an one than that the inferior 
species in nature are continually generat- 
ing and bringing foi th the superior ; that 
bodies of apes begat bodies of an inferior 
sort of men, and these, again, bodies of 
the better sort; that,in very deed, the 
species of all animals go on perfecting 
theselves by a law of their being: ani- 
malcules, originated in dust, changing 
gradually into worms and insects ; insects 
into fishes; fishes into reptiles ; reptiles 
into quadrupeds, and so on through all 
the stages, ending in man. Men are to 
become angels, angels demigods, and so 
on to infinitude. 

It is instantly apparent that we have 
here a something not new at all, but only 
newly revived ; the same being an inven- 
tion of Lamark and others out of hints, 
it may be, from the ancients. But there 
is no need of recurring to antiquity for 
the origin of a metaphysical theory, more 
than for that of a disease. Given the 
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A SEQUEL TO « VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
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causes of the malady, it will come to 
light. 

But we are to beware of charging 
atheism upon the author of a book written 
to disavow it; for that is seemingly the 
main purpose of this « Sequel to the Vesti- 
ges.” The book is a mere heap of refuta- 
tions, bearing obscurely upon two charges 
of atheism and ignorance. The author in- 
sists that he intended nothing but to set 
forth a new, not to abolish every, mode 
of creation ; which we may easily admit, 
and pass on to a consideration of “the 
new mode,” as a thing honestly meant. 

To come direttly upon the matter: 
This author would have us believe that, 
as soon as earth was of a temperature 
suitable for life, germs of rudimentary 
species were produced in the moist 
ground, or in the ocean, by a natural 
process like the generation of intestinal 
worms, or of animalcules in our paste, 
supposing these to be a spontaneous pro- 
duct. In favor of this view, he offers 
Mr. Cross’s experiments as a very sound 
proof. This experimenter found a new 
species of acarus in a solution of silica 
which had been galvanized, as every one 
has heard. Electricity favors the growth 
of plants, and accelerates all the func- 
tions of life; but that a current of it ever 
made so complex a thing as an acarus, or 
the germ of one, out of any rude assem- 
blage of elements, no scientific person 
believes. The thing is contrary to pos- 
sibility, if any possibility of nature is 
known to us. Meanwhile, we are well 
assured that earth, air and sea, are full 
of spores and seeds, and animalcular 
= It is only necessary to turn up a 

eep spadeful of soil to find seeds spring- 
ing, that may have lain there a thousand 
years. Set a glass of distilled water in a 
warm place, and, after a day or so, it will 
be full of animalcules, not generated 
there. There was nothing in the water 
but hydrogen and oxygen; but in the 
animalcules, there must be a variety of 
other elements (nitrogen and phospho- 
rus; iron, perhaps; carbon, especially). 
Nothing is to be gathered from the ex- 
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* Explanations: A Sequel to ‘* Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation.” By the 
author of that work. New York: Wiley & Putnam, 1846. 
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periment but a reasonable belief that the 
atmosphere, like the earth and sea, is full 
of germs. If Mr. Cross’s experiments 
were made in any place haunted by acari 
of the species found in his troughs, there 
is no difficulty in accounting for their ap- 
pearance. Indeed, men of science never 
gave full credence to his experiments, 
and their authority is quite vanished from 
the minds of all but the credulous, 

Let us consider a moment the condition 
of a planet cooled from fusion, (as ours 
most evidently is,) at the moment of its 
arrival at a temperature suitable for life ; 
a temperature between the freezing and 
the boiling point of water. The shores 
of its seas would be composed entirely of 
sands and silts, the detritus of plutonic 
rocks, devoid even of a trace of vegetable 
matter, and therefore not able to sustain 
the germ of an animal, should one be 

resent in them. But if it be possible 
or the germs of animalcules to subsist, 
as plants do, upon ammonia, carbonic 
acid and the earths, the impossibility 
ually remains of the absolute genesis 
of a plant or animalcule in any possible 


mud of such an ocean. By the laws of 


the equal mixture of gases, the congrega- 
tion of atoms in air, to form a germ, 
would be perfectly prevented, By the 
affinity of water for substances dissolved 


in it, and, in general, by the chemical 
affinities of all the elementary bodies, an 
insuperable bar is put to the production 
of germs. There is not the least known 
tendency in dead atoms, at any tempera- 
ture, to combination in the figures of or- 
ganic tissues. The most experienced 
chemists, familiar with the elements at all 
temperatures, have never observed any- 
thing like organization or genesis. Heat, 
electricity, chemical affinity and crystallo- 
genic* force, are the sole powers of dead 
matter. They are all polar, operating in 
lines, planes and solid angles ; they may 
be able to shape the body of a planet, 
but are quite unequal to the origination 
of a planet or animal. 

In the mud of no primeval ocean, con- 
ceivable by human science, could an 
- germs have been generated by the coali- 
tion of dead atoms. The impossibility is 
distinct, clear, insuperable; more and 
more clear and insuperable, as we are 
more and more conversant with the pow- 
ers that compose matter. A drunken, 
irresponsible fancy may create chimeras 
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and generate animalcules in the mud of a 
convenient ocean; the scientific chemist, 
in full possession of his wits, is unable 
to do so. 

The first germs must have been crea- 
tions, and not results of laws, in any 
other sense than as the order of the Crea- 
tor is always a “Jaw.” The miracle 
may be in our ignorance, and not in the 
fact. Is the first appearance more won- 
derful or unaccountable than the atter 
continuance ? 

Admit that there are primordial laws 
of laws, regulating the series of creation, 
as obscure to our understandings as the 
laws of the Eternal Justice itself; and 
that, to the eye of Deity, there is no mir- 
acle, but all orderly and predeterminate ; 
what harm could follow such a specula- 
tion ? 

But there is a difficulty at the first step 
towards any system of the world, which 
no human intellect has been able to re- 
move ; and that is, the difficulty of find- 
ing a beginning for matter itself. Out 
of nothing, i. e. out of no thing, matter 
was made; for if it was made of any 
thing, it was made of itself, which is 
absurd. It is equally impossible to say 
that * there was a time,” when there were 
no atoms of matter; the very notion of 
time and space, requiring a previous “ ez- 
istence,” (i. e. outstanding,) of all the 
phenomena of space andchange. Weare 
obliged, therefore, if we insist on a“ be- 
ginning,” to find it in a mere “ ignorance 
of what went before.” There is no “ be- 
ginning of time;” the notion is ridicu- 
lous. We are compelled—all men have 
hitherto been compelled—to quit all spec- 
ulations on the “ beginning of matter,” 
as an event not comprehensible by intel- 
lect. It is one of those amazing phanta- 
sies that the reason, the superior soul, 
suggests to intellect as a kind of sport, 
as if to convince it of its own weakness. 

Once, then, for all. God said, in the 
beginning, ‘* Let light and matter be,” 
and they were. We divine that this is 
true ; and thus we lay the foundation of 
a universe; creating it in imagination, 
and suspecting that our mode of « creat- 
ting” it may be remotely typical of the 
more original mode. 

Having now a world “ enunciated,” 
whispered in the abysses of the Ancient 
Night, another wonder follows :—It re- 
mains! Its being is founded on the Rock 
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of Ages; its existence in the Ancient of 
Days. It is made to our hands; the play 
of its powers is begun for us. We have 
only now to study and observe them for 
afew millennia, and presently there comes 
a new cause of wonder, the appearance 
of life, in species. These leap into ex- 
istence as their place is made for them. 
The inferior gather nutriment from earth, 
air and water; these are plants. They, 
in turn, become food for a more complex 
order, the animals. All the kinds perish 
rapidly, and are continued: living and 
dying, sustained and sustaining. The 
system of their life is a system of death ; 
they conquer the fate that lies in matter, 
and are conquered by it—preserving only 
a form. Like water through the wave, 
that stands always on the brink of a fall, 
the material flows through the form of 
the species. Like pulses of sound, the 
propagated forms die out and are repeated 
ceaselessly in the flow of time; and as 
all the pulses make one sound, all the 
individuals make but one species. 

Another part of the hypothesis of a 

dual advancement of species, is that of 

tirpes or Races, dwelt upon by the au- 
thor in his sequel, This may be easily 
imagined by conceiving several condi- 
tions of the earth’s surface in the five 
continents. In New Holland, in Ameri- 
ca, Europe, Asia and Africa, the produc- 
tion of germs began at epochs removed 
by long periods apart. In Asia, on the 
Indian Caucasus, germs were produced 
much sooner than in other continents, 
this region having been the first that rose 
above the sea, or that attained a temper- 
ature suitable for life. Here, then, life 
began, and arrived soonest.at perfection. 
The typical forms began here, and ripen- 
ed through their changes into the perfect 
man. In Africa an inferior stirps, or 
generation, ended in the Negro; in New 
Holland and other parts races still inferior 
came to light, those countries coming 
later out of the sea, and producing stirpes 
of an inferior kind. 

The whole number of stirpes may be 
five, represented by the five races of men, 
unless we see fit to imagine any other 
number, or make the whole accidental. 
Five groups of animals exist upon the 
five continents. Each of these is a series 
ascending from the animalcule to the 
monkey, and ending in man; though it 
is admitted that the series is surprisingly 
broken and irregular, many of the links 
having perished. The five species of 
men are the crowns of these five king- 
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doms. Such is one form of the progres- 
sive hypothesis. 

A variety of consequences, all singular 
enough, flow from this protean hypothe- 
sis. That there is in every nature a nisus, 
as it is termed, “an upward striving.” 
Fishes long to be frogs ; frogs would fain 
be snakes ; snakes aspire to become birds. 
This aspiration is Platonical and pro- 
found, lying in no particular fish or snake, 
but in the whole /:fe of the race. Itisa 
secret striving of the Anima Mundi; par- 
ticular souls partake of it only in a cer- 
tain ineffable manner. Observe that this 
*‘nisus” is the thing intended by Gothe 
in his Song of Souls; hinted at by Plato 
in his doctrine of metempsychosis, and 
held clearly by the ancient Hindoos, in 
their theology, as the Jaw of all exist- 
ence. All existence, said they, is pain- 
ful. All, therefore, strive after higher 
degrees, for the higher degrees are the 
least painful. 

This hypothesis of a nisus, much dwelt 
upon by some naturalists, seems io be 
nothing more than a mystical expression 
for the * Law of Progress,” or of pro- 
gressive creation. The property of 
growth, observed in an individual, is 
transferred by it to a whole species. All 
the individuals of a species advance sim- 
ultaneously, with an imperceptible slow- 
ness, toward a higher (i. e. more complex) 
species. The nisus is a transmitted ten- 
dency, cumulative by infinitesimal de- 
grees. The wonderful moderation of its 
movement may be guessed from a com- 
parison of the human and other animals 
entombed four thousand years ago in the 
Egyptian catacombs. Not the least dif- 
ference is discoverable between the anato- 
my and stature of these remains and 
those of recent time. The efforts of the 
nisus are either miraculously ceased, 
since Noah’s day, or its effects are incal- 
culably small. There is reason even to 
suspect a reversed progress, that the hu- 
man race have degenerated in some par- 
ticulars. 

When any complete organism attains 
maturity, it produces a germ, by an effort 
of its whole body. Then follows an 
extinction, or, at least, a general relaxa- 
tion, of its vital energies. Some plants 
die in the effort to produce seeds. All 
are sensibly weakened by the process, 
and the same is true of every species of 
animals. It stands to reason that the 
resultant of a number of forces cannot be 
more than equal to the sum of all those 
forces. If a germ is generated in a plant 
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or animal, it must be a resultant of a joint 
effort of all the vital forces of the organ- 
ism. For this reason it is their epitome 
and representative, and can be nothing 
more. The germ will have just such 
wers, and in such degree as may ena- 
bie it to continue the species of the parent 
plant or animal. If there be two sexes, 
the embryo may reach the united perfec- 
tion of both, but can exceed them only 
by the intervention of some other power, 
(a nisus, for example,) not inherent in 
the species or in the nature of matter. 

Let it be considered that the laws of 
living matter, though superior to those of 
dead matter as to the forms they appear in, 
are notable to surpass or exceed necessity. 
There is no action of an animal, of which 
the whole possibility does not lie in it 
mechanically. Mind employs, but cannot 
subdue, or surpass, the material and ne- 
cessary laws. A man may not resist 
gravity, but by obeying it; “we subdue 
nature by obeying its laws.” 

What, then, shall be said of this nisus, 
by which an animal is enabled to produce 
a something greater, and more powerful, 
than itself? by which a plant may pro- 
duce an animalcule; an animalcule a 
mollusk ; a mollusk a fish; a fish a ser- 
pent; a serpent a bird; a bird a quadru- 
ped, andso on upto man? Thisis a 
ae quite miraculous, out of the 

imits of necessity and nature. 

Though we know that there is a spirit- 
ual nisus in man, the human soul striv- 
ing continually against matter, yet 
it is the proper nature of the soul to do 
so, and to fail of this, would be to fall 
short of its proper nature, as plants do 
that die seedless. But, were the actions 
of any man ever known to exceed the 

ssibility of mind and matter? By an 
inward nisus to lift one’s self off the 

und, or to overleap one’s own shadow! 
ust this kind of impossibility lies before 
a ‘ nisus of species.” 

Mathematicians are able to show us 
that the universe, taken as a whole, is 
—o and fixed, every action bal- 
anced by an equal reaction. Whatever, 
therefore, moves and exists in this uni- 
verse, falls under this eternal law of equili- 
briums. Man fancies himself making, 
while he is only arranging, and rearrang- 
ing. Animals seem to generate, and 
“* create,” force and power. It all lay 
latent in them, and was gathered from the 
poem of the food which they assimi- 

ted. baa therefore, like crystals, 
and like the body of man, are only vague 
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forms, transiently cast up like waves. 
Each wave reacts in subsiding, and so 
raises another. 

Dreary and unsatisfactory though it 
seem, to this conclusion are we driven, 
that no man can so much as zmagine the 
beginning. A stupendous darkness 
hangs over the beginning as over the end; 
no science, no thought, can penetrate it ; 
for science moves among conditions and 
sensible appearances, but here is no con- 
dition, no appearance. And thought can 
only gather the abstract of what is known ; 
but here is nothing seen, or known. We 
are driven therefore to say, “in the be- 
ginning God made the world,”—he spoke 
it, and it was ;—but to us the manner of 
his speech is, as of an eternal silence. 

Where it is impossible to know, itis a 
comfort to discern the impossibility ; per- 
haps the truest mark of ascertaining is to 
know the limits of knowledge. 

Facts, on the other hand, press heavily 
against the progressive hypothesis. Ideal- 
ists are fond of declaring that nature has 
no breaks, no leaps, in her system, that 
“all is harmony and transition.” But 
the reverse is true,in the fact; there iseven 
no such thing in science as a “ transi- 
tion,” and in nature there is an appear- 
ance, only, of transition, through imper- 
fection of the senses.  “ In the first ru- 
diments, and dark beginnings,” as it 
were, “ of things,” matter appears divid- 
ed into opposing properties, between 
which there is correlation and opposi- 
tion, but no “ transition.” There 1s no 
intermediate element between the positive 
and negative powers of matter; the very 
notion of these forbids the possibility of 
an intermedium. Then, in the second 
place, the elementary atoms themselves 
repel each other absolutely, and will not 
be thrust together; and, lastly, the 
species of these elements, the chemical 
species of iron, gold, oxygen, and the 
others, cannot be compounded or con- 
fused together, but discover differences, 
chasms, so to speak, from one to another, 
over which imagination cannot pass with- 
out going through darkness and vacuum. 
From gold to platinum, from lead to mer- 
cury, from chlorine to iodine, it is a 
great step; but these bodies are closely 
affined. It is impossible to name the 
steps of a “ transition” from hydrogen 
to carbon; substances at once dissimilar 
and allied. The doctrine of a progress, 
applied so readily to species of animals, 
makes a strange figure with those of 
chemical atoms. Was there arudimental 
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atom which began “to progress,” run- 
ning through the species of oxygen, hy- 
drogen, chlorine, and the rest, in a pro- 
gress of some myriads of millennia? or 
is the process of atomic generation still 
active, producing new species for us each 


day? 
avery true species must have a differ- 
ence,a complete new feature ; and this 


feature, is a something which cannot be 


divided in half, and one-half conferred on 
a transitional species. To be more 
explicit—there is no transitional group 
between the ape and man, which has 
one-half of the whole mora/ quality pro- 
pertoaman. For we believe this moral 
quality to be a something indivisible, 
existing either as a whole, or not at all. 
A man who shows but one-half, or but 
one trait, of his moral quality, is called 
insane or idiotic. Now the progressive 
theory compels us to suppose that the 
progenitors of the patriarchs were a moral 
lusus nature, a kind of idiots with one- 
half a soul, or with the rudiment of a 
soul. 

Nature passes by “> or intervals, 
even in motion itself. Even gravity is 
measured by pulses, and the cooling of a 
solid must be a rapid vibration of its 
parts. Motion of a body, by gravita- 
tion in space, begins pulsatile, and so 
continues; nor is there any smooth 
gliding of masses, except in imagination, 
and in our imperfect senses. These 
things are not matters of speculation, 
but of necessity, by the logic of dynamics. 

Much less can this ideal continuity 
and gliding of the forms into each other, 
be discovered in the animal or vegetable 
kingdom. Where two species approach 
so near that an intermediate can be pro- 
duced by their union, as between the 
horse and the ass, the intermediate, as is 
well known, is malformed, and of an 
unproductive nature. There is no in- 
stance, even among vegetables, of a hy- 
brid species, capable of perfect self-con- 
tinuance ; a fact of long observation, 
proving that nature, figuratively speak- 
ing, abhors an intermediate. Those va- 
rieties, even of the human race, interme- 
diate between the more marked kinds, as 
between the Negro and Caucasian races, 
never become distinct and powerful na- 
tions. There is no permanent nation of 
mulattoes, or of hali-blood Malays, or of 
semi-Caucasians in any part of the globe. 
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To return an instant to this famous 
doctrine of types or stirpes? What is 
meant by a type, or bya stirps? Mr. 
Swainson’s notion of types consists not 
at all with the Lamarkian notion of 
transitions, or nisus. For the type isa 
fixed form, one of a circle* of five forms. 

The animal kingdom is first divided 
into three groups, and the lowest of 
these into three others, making five in 
all; and the whole five are a circle, or 
completed group. Now, it follows from 
the principles of this first group, that 
every lesser group should vary in the 
same manner, and even that every spe- 
cies should vary in the same manner. 
There are five varieties, for example, of 
the species Man, and five subdivisions 
of the genus Thrush. Such are the 
water thrushes, the ground thrushes, 
slender-billed thrushes, hawk-like, or 
destructive, and typical omniverous 
thrushes. The water kind, which is 
lowest, discover a mode which Nature 
takes to make one group of her thrushes 
live an aquatic life, by the side of brooks 
and pools, and in shady damp hollows. 
They sing but seldom, and have inferior 
voices, like all birds of an aquatic habit. 
They hunt water insects, and, perhaps, 
can dive and swim; yet are indubitable 
thrushes, not to be mistaken for any 
other kind. The second group are the 
ground thrushes, which have stout legs, 
with thick, short claws. They feed 
much upon berries, and habitually pick 
up insects and worms. Their make is 
domestic and thick-set; they build their 
nests low, sometimes on the ground. 
The third kind are the timid slender- 
limbed and slender-billed thrushes. They 
should haunt meadows, sides of brooks, 
and have other habits, analogous with 
those of the plover and sandpiper; but 
they are true thrushes in their shape. 

There remain two other groups, one 
like hawks, with a strong notch in the 
bill—bold, loud singing, aerial, elegantly 
formed, and of plain blue, or brown col- 
ors; and another, with shorter and 
stouter bills, darker and plainer plumage, 
and a clear, sharp, and varied song; 
which last are the typical kind, and stand 
at the head of the group. If we adopt 
this elegant system of Mr. Swainson’s, 
which discovers so perfect an accordance 
between the varieties of species and the 
habitations appointed them, we must lay 





* The natural groups of animals are circular when they diverge in two directions from the 


type, the divergent branches reuniting in the remote, or abnormal, forms. 
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aside and forget the progressive hypothe- 
sis, or rather the notion of a gradual 
transition; for, of every least group of 
species there can only be five kinds, to 
wit, the aquatic ; the domestic, or ground- 
ling ; the slender-limbed, or amphibious ; 
the fierce, aerial; and the well-formed, 
intelligent, typical. Between these there 
can be none but hybrids, or middling va- 
rieties, of a perishable make. The 
“gradual progression” would have to 
overleap these natural boundaries set by 
nature upon her forms; and which are 
there, whether we please to see it or 
not—the animal being, of necessity, 
moulded to some Aabditat, lest it perish 
through mere uncertainty. 

This ingenious theory has been in- 
volved in mystery, and laid open to ridi- 
cule, by its authors, through their earn- 
estness in advancing the doctrine of 
mystical numbers ; as if there was a sa- 
credness in numbers five and three. But 
the Aristotelian syllogism of major, mi- 
nor and conclusion, is open to the same 
ridicule, if one chooses. One might as 
well ridicule nature for giving all quadru- 
peds five toes, or rudiments of toes ; * As 
if there was a certain sacredness in num- 
ber five!” Would three have done as well? 

The body of an animal is so construct- 
ed, it cannot vary its species in more 
than five directions. For, either it is 
typical, the brain and nerves predomi- 
nating; or it is active and aerial, the 
respiratory and muscular predominating ; 
or it is sluggish and inferior, deviating in 
three different manners through predomi- 
nance of the digestive, the glandular, 
and circulatory apparatus ; which make 
the entire organic mass of the body. 
The predominance of the digestive func- 
tion, as in the hog and the duck, marks 
the abdominal, or aquatic, type; of 
which the fishes are an example, in the 
circle of red-blooded animals. In am- 
phibia the czrculatory, and in reptiles 
the glandular, system, marks the type; 
giving to the one a round and slender 
form, and to the other a slow and endur- 
ing circulation. Each type adheres to the 
habitat for which itis made. By the hy- 
pothesis of Maclea, adopted and expand- 
ed by Swainson, a type is a something 
distinct in itself, and not an accidental 
result of circumstances. The same laws 
of matter which arranged the earth as it 
is, would necessitate that the types of 
animals be made suitable to it; but there 
is nothing in the nature of water to cre- 
ate an aquatic type, nor in the nature of 
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land to create a walking type. Nor is 
there any effect in land or water which 
should change one of these into the 
other ; but contrarily, the aquatic should 
become more aquatic by any such influ- 
ence, and the terrestrial more terrestrial, 
The tendency should rather be down- 
wards than upwards. But, in very fact, 
no tendency, either way, is discoverable. 

If we find, that in the order of crea- 
tion, the inferior were first created, and 
then the superior, ending with man, it 
seems no more than might have been 
expected, when the nature of things 
is considered, even before the proof of 
any order was shown by the geologists. 
But take them in what order we may, 
the facts of geology prove only that the 
inferior animals came first, because their 
— were the first to be ready for them. 

ut if any superior animal could find a 
habitat sooner than its inferior, the supe- 
rior may have been first in order. 

« But why,” it is objected, « will we 
insist on the immediate and instanta- 
neous creation of an adult animal, seeing 
that a natural and conveuient means lay 
open for generating men and animals 
ont of the bodies of their inferiors ?” 

This order of creation, it is said, would 
be as far as possible in accordance with 
the existing laws of matter. A ceftain 
species might be taken as a mould for 
the production of a higher species. This, 
in the eggs of certain birds, at a certain 
moment, (a moment established by the 
eternal laws,) a species should be hatch- 
ed, intermediate between bird and beast. 
After a longer period, the earth being 
ready, the eggs of this intermediate pro- 
duce perfect quadrupeds of a low grade ; 
the series making a saltus, or leap, from 
time to time, either by nisus, by law, or 
by miracle. Arrived now at the epoch 
when an ape is to give birth to human 
species, let us consider the circumstances 
and conditions of this immense saltus. 
An intelligent species of ape, inhabiting, 
it may be, a forest in Congo, or in the 
Caucasus, begins suddenly to produce 
human infants. A miraculous power 
causes all the females of this species to 
conceive humanembryos. By an equally 
miraculous interference these females 
nourish the fetus, suckle it when born 
an infant, after a miraculous gestation, 
the life of the mother being preserved as 
by miracle ; and finally, by a greater 
miracle, the helpless human infant is in- 
structed by apes in all the offices needful 
to a human existence. 
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Here is a continuous and extravagant 
departure from all the laws of nature, for 
the space of nine months’ gestation and 
fifteen years’ education of a human infant. 
The female ape, be it ever so intelli- 
gent, will not suckle its young and edu- 
cate it in this fashion, without miracu- 
lous interference. Precisely the same 
difficulty—a resort to miracle for every 
slight event, or to some unimaginable 
nisus, or “ law” which knows no law— 
lies before this whole progressive hypo- 
thesis, taken with its sterpes, saltus, 
grades, and infinite periods. 

On the other hand not a single law of 
nature is violated, nor a note of order 
departed from by the creation of a perfect 
species in the place prepared for it. It 
appears in its place on earth, and goes on 
there, harmoniously with preéxisting 
forms. 

In regard to the theory of types, enter- 
tained by Swainson and other naturalists, 
it needs to be carefully separated from 
the progressive hypothesis, as a theory 
quite distinct from it, and incompatible 
with it. By the progressive plan, nature, 
having produced germs by a miracle or 
nisus, in the water of the sea and rivers, 
exalts them} gradually, or by saltus. 
Their numbers diminish as their frames 
become more complicated, and their re- 
productive powers weaker. .4// the spe- 
cies, Without exception, are progressing 
simultaneously. There would, conse- 
quently, be a disappearance of the infe- 
rior races, if the productive power of 
sand and water be not continued as at 
the first. At the present moment, as at 
the first instant, this power is operating 
everywhere, producing animalcules, and 
ripening these into germs of more com- 
plex orders. 

The number and species of the crea- 
tures thus generated, would be deter- 
mined by the variety of the situations 
prepared for them. In liquids generally, 
which contain vegetable or animal sub- 
stances, a class would appear like the 
monad and the sponge—animalcules of 
the lowest order, devoid of senses, and 
perhaps even of sensations. These are 
of the aquatic type. In them the cellu- 
lar, and least organized parts predomi- 
nate, as in the abdominal parts of the 
higher classes. 
| The second type will be the parasitic, 
or semi-aquatic. It includes star-fishes, 
intestinal worms, and those shapeless 
cystoid animals that appear in diseased 
flesh. These last are generated by the 
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bodies they inhabit. From the lower 
parasitic species of this type, the higher 
are to be gradually produced. The type 
itself has its representatives in every 
natural group of animals, even in that of 
man. It is characterized by slender soft- 
ness of make, timidity and paleness of 
the fluids. These two, the aquatic and 
semi-aquatic types, continually originate 
in situations proper to them. They be- 
gin to be progressive at the instant of 
production, and are gradually ripened 
into higher forms. Cysts become pin- 
worms, pin-worms teniv#, tenie rise 
gradually to be star-fish ; these again are 
made pea-worms, and these insects; in- 
sects rise into higher forms. 

The aquatic type, departing yrom sea 
atlediathen: ascends by another route to- 
wards mollusca. By the time that pin 
worms are become insects, polypi have at- 
tained the rank of cuttle-fish ; these again 
change into cartilaginous fishes. Insects, 
on the other hand, become reptiles, and 
both fishes and reptiles rise to the condi- 
tion of the higher classes, ending in quad- 
oe apes and men. Such is one re- 
sult of a union of the idea of type with 
that of progression. 

If we insist on the existence of only 
one original type, or germ—the sea ani- 
malcule for example—then it follows that 
animalcules were gradually exalted into 
radiate and intestinal animals on the one 
side, and into mollusks on the other; 
that mollusks changed into fishes, and 
radiate animals into insects—the two 
sides of the circle coming together, as 
before, in man. 

Or better, we may say, that the first 
germ, or monad, branched in five direc- 
tions, producing five groups; that each 
of these did the same on its part; but 
that of all these, the typical, or lineal 
only, arose to become vertebrate and hu- 
man ; the four aberrant branches perish- 
ing out, or remaining undeveloped. 

And here a new miracle must be invent- 
ed for the branching of the first germ, and 
for checking the development in each 
group of the four abnormal, imperfect 
branches. Or, if miracle be dishked, a 
new “law” must be imagined, without 
help of fact, a “law,” namely, of the 
*‘ cessation or extinction of races.” We 
must imagine the /ife of a species to be 
limited like the life of an individu- 
al, by secret causes in its nature. Of the 
five branches that radiate from the first 
germ, two at most may go on, and be 
perpetuated. By a third wonder these 
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two branches begin at last to approach 
each other. Originating forms more and 
more alike, they both end in producing 
man. 

In the same manner an immense yarie- 
ty of ty ag new modes and princi- 

les may be invented, with no assistance 
rom fact. Their various possibilities 
need not detain us here. The confusion 
they involve makes them admirable top- 
ics of argument, the better as they lean 
less and less upon sensuous evidence. 
Their effect must be to intricate and retard 
all science. 

Two modes of spontaneous generation 
are claimed as proved by the progres- 
sionists ; one in liquids, and one in the 
bodies of animals; the first by aid of 
heat and electricity, and the second by 
force of animal life. The second kind 
are the intestinal worms. These, of 
course, will never be produced until the 
animals in which they live are first per- 
fected. Tenia, for instance the tape 
worm, will not be generated until man is 
made and perfected—and so of a mul- 
titude of others. In the same manner 
vibrio will not appear, until vinegar and 
sour paste are made. Monad and vorti- 
cella, living in a great variety of waters, 
in the sea, rivers, pools, &c., may, with 
their congeners, go On rising in their spe- 
cies; but for the genera of tape worms, 
vinegar eels, and their kind, there is no 
hope of a progression. They waited for 
men to be produced, and vinegar to be 
made, and with the death and decay of 
men and vinegar, they fall and are not. 
None of the existing superior animals, 
it seems, were produced from the worms 
which inhabit their own bowels. 

The superior animals must then have 
been produced from monads that inhabit 
open waters, these alone being able to 

evate and perfect their kinds. Men 
arose on the molluscous side of the house, 
and not on the parasitic. 

By another shape of protean possibil- 
ity, there may have been five original 
types. The molluscousand parasitic are 
two of the five. Each continent had a 
complete set of types of its own. In 
each set the typical stem alone perfected 
itself, the others having their progression 
cut off, or proceeding only to a certain 
length, and then ceasing. 

Another of the endless confusions 
in which this hypothesis involves us, is 
that of an “ intermediate germ,” branch- 
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ing out on one side into vegetable, and 
on the other into animal species. As the 
vegetable germ perfects itself more and 
more, becoming first a fungus, then a 
fern, then a palm, and so on through all 
the stages, to an oak or an elm, it de- 
parts farther and farther from the animal. 
All that oak germs can do without a 
miracle or a “nisus,” is to produce 
oaks of a more perfect kind. But where, 
with this nisus, is the vegetable pro- 
ression to end? Going farther and 
arther from the animal nature, whither 
do these species tend? Shall we see 
them change into vegetable angels—trees 
of paradise ? 

But now, upon the simplest analogies, 
it seems unnatural to admit any change in 
species; since the same causes which 
sustain must also limit its existence. A 
monad must remain a monad; a bird, a 
bird; a man,aman. Each species, per- 
fecting its own specific nature, grows 
more and more like itself, and aims only 
to perfect itself. A tree may, perhaps, 
become more than ever atree; a man, 
more than ever a man. A natural law 
of “* progression” requires that there shall 
be a self-likeness, from first to last, in the 
thing which progresses. But because 
there is no rudiment of ape in tree, or 
of man in ape, the one cannot be perfect- 
ed into the other. 

It will be instantly answered, that all 
animals, including men, “ differ only in 
degree, and not in essence :’—that as the 
ape is better than the dog; in the same 
manner, the man is better than the ape. 

This opinion of a “ difference of de- 
gree,” taken for the only difference 
among species, seems to be the very root 
of the whole progressive doctrine. If the 
addition of a little more—if the freer de- 
velopment of what is already present in 
a dog, can make an ape of it; and the 
development of what is in an ape make it 
aman; then, truly, there are no species 
in nature. The germs of all pn are 
one ; and the germs of all plants are one; 
as the hypothesis makes them to be. Ad- 
mit this, and we seem to find the whole 
man latent in a polypus. Nay, the 
whole series of species lies potentially in 
a grain of silica, or ammonia. Professor 
Mulder would have the atoms of matter 
to be little vesicles, with shells of an 
infinitesimal thinness, stuffed full of 
powers and qualities, including those of 
life, and perhaps of intelligence.* But 





* See Mulder’s Chemistry: American Edition. 
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this theorist admits the necessity of 
external circumstances to develop these 
powers, and says nothing of any spon- 
taneity in them. Now add the progres- 
sive to the Mulderian hypothesis, and the 
dead atoms are presently able to begin 
life saving the help of a very little miracle. 
And now the dust begins literally to 
crawl and grow. Parcels of ammoniacal, 
carbonic and other particles coalesce to 
make germs in every sea, and in every 
damp soil. 

Is there, then, an individuality of 
species, or do they differ only in degree? 
If they differ in degree only, there seems 
to be no reason why a species should 
not go on improving by effect of mere 
warmth and nutriment; just as a tree 
grows, by favor of air and soil. But it 
seems more agreeable to observation, if 
we conclude that species are a something 
quite fixed and immutable ; and that no 
growth of {one will improve it into an- 
other. A species may vary in size, and 
in other particulars, through wide limits. 
Compare, for instance, the lap dog with 
the Newfoundland ; the garden rose with 
the wild kind ; the cabbage with the cauli- 
flower. But in these and all other cases, 
the difference is in degree, only. The 
internal specific form remains unchanged. 
There is no example of a change of one 
species into another. Dogs become wild 
dogs, but not wolves. Varieties that 
diverge far from the type, are usually 
feeble and perishable. Varieties of a 
species result from changes of tempera- 
ture, food and habitat: as from hot to 
cold, from dry to moist, and the like. 
Mechanical causes can produce only 
mechanical effects; the causes of organic 
variation may, therefore, affect the or- 
ganism mechanically, but cannot change 
it essentially. They may increase the 
bulk of cellular tissue, diminish the mus- 
cular power, and variously affect the 
quantities and activities of the parts; but 
they cannot add a new element to the 
animal; they cannot make it a new 
species, 

But what do we mean by a new ele- 
ment, and a new species? What is the 
essence of a species—of the species man, 
for example? The “element” which 
distinguishes the body of a man from all 
other bodies, must be an organ of moral 
conception, the material eye of spirit. 
Spirit cannot act without a body, nor 
see without an eye, nor feel and perform 
without muscles, nerves and brain. The 
element of the material organ of thought 
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by which the spirit is able to govern and 
compel the right action of the body, 
throws expression into the face, grace 
into the motion, and, in fine, to perform 
all the proper functions of a man, and not 
of an animal; this organ, whatever we 
choose to name it, must be the specific 
mark of the human body. If the body 
of an ape ever comes to be the body of 
a human spirit, it must be by the addition 
of this Element. Whether high feeding, 
or a warm climate, is likely to plant this 
element in the bodies of apes, is a part of 
the question at issue. The other part is, 
whether there are certain rudiments of 
this organ in apes, or in animalcules, or 
even in dead matter. Or, lastly, whether 
creation proceeds by a miraculous super- 
induction of this moral quality upon the 
foetus of an ape, causing its sudden trans- 
formation to a human shape. 

To extend this inquiry of species to 
the inferior kinds—what is the specific 
element” by which a dog may be known 
from a wolf? The answer is, docility, 
fineness of temper, quickness and force 
of affection. These qualities being by 
no means accidental, but proper to the 
whole species of dog, distinguished from 
the whole species of wolf, belong to it 
intrinsically, and appear in the whole 
conformation, and in every habit of the 
animal. Even the so-called wolf-dog is 
not wolfish in disposition. The brain, 
which is the least variable part of an 
animal, is for that reason the true mark 
of its species. The researches of Owen 
and other physiologists, show that the 
brain is the specific part of an animal. 
If the brains of two animals have pre- 
cisely the same number and relation of 
parts, though they differ considerably in 
shape and size, like the brains of large 
and small dogs, the two animals will re- 
semble each other, and are one species. 
A conclusion not mathematical but ana- 
logical ; like all physiological conclusions. 

If two birds, the two wood thrushes 
for example, though alike in most par- 
ticulars, yet differ in habitat and song, it is 
a proof of a specific difference ; in other 
words, of a difference of nervous and 
cerebral anatomy. Their brains will be 
found different; and this is the material 
mark of species to be looked for in them; 
other parts, the bills of birds, teeth and 
claws of quadrupeds, scales and jaws 
of fish, are but secondary marks to 
know species by; because they are no 
more than instruments for the service of 
the brain and nerves; these, in turn, 
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being organs of the Instinct and animal 
Soul. 

Add to the brain of a crow an organ 
for the sense of sweet sound, and to this 
add the clear throat and physical power 
ofa singer—a new species would at once 
appear. Every part of the body, for the 
sake of unity, would undergo changes, 
that all might be in harmony with the 
new organ. Every trace of crow, in 
color, contour, habits and size, would 
disappear, and a new species be created 
at a stroke; as in the birth of a human 
fetus from an ape. That any law of 
progress in the organism itself could ac- 
complish all this, is logically impossible ; 
the whole force of an organic body end- 
ing in self-perpetuation and self-perfec- 
tion. Ali the forces of an organic body 
unite in the production of a germ, the 
epitome of them all; and if the germ ex- 
ceeds its parent, it is not by the possession 
of any new power, but by the greater per- 
fection of the old. Thus are species 
perpetuated, and remain; because each 
of their powers is able only to impress 
ats own, and no other quality upon the 
germ. As far as they have been com- 
pared, the germs of all species are pe- 
culiar and specifically marked from the 
first moment of their existence. As one 
species resembles and differs from an- 
other, so their embryos resemble and 
differ from each other.* Nor does an 
inferior complete species ever more than 
superficially resemble the embryo or 
fetus of a superior species; notwith- 
standing many analogies and seeming 
resemblances between the stages of 
fetal life and the gradation of species. 
It is contrary to all science, to assert 
that a species of quadruped is, at any 
fetal stage, either an animalcule, a mol- 
lusk, or a fish; though, from the rudi- 
mental condition of the organs, it may 
resemble those forms, passing through a 
series of such resemblances. In the very 
germ of each species lie all the elements 
of its perfect form in their just propor- 
tions, else would it never reach matu- 


~< 

ere, under our feet, are the forces of 
matter, heat, gravity, cohesion, impene- 
trability. The aggregate of these forces 
acting in their way, in rest or motion, 
we name the “ inanimate” world, or the 
*‘ material” world : Chemistry discovers 
all the conditions of these powers, and 
concludes upon their mode of distribu- 
tion in the universe. Reasoning upon 
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their operations, it shows us that the 
forces which compose matter originate 
in mathematical points, from which they 
act; some, like cohesion and elasticity, 
in a narrow sphere ; others, like gravity 
and electricity, through the whole uni- 
verse. And this is the characteristic of 
dead matter, that every motion of its 
least particles is felt throughout infinite 
space. The universe is, in this manner, 
made a whole, by electric, and other 
material presences, penetrating and em- 
bracing, exciting and balancing each 
other in the void of space. In the body 
of a plant or animal, these forces are all 
present—as chemistry and common sense 
can prove tous; but something more, 
also, is present: for the body of an ani- 
mal is a world in itself, working contin- 
ually to sustain and continue itself in its 

roper shape, subordinating the simpler 
aws of matter to the higher laws of its 
own unity. The result in plants is, the 
building up and continuance of a mere 
form, without motion or sensation. This 
form varies with the number and propor- 
tion of its elementary tissues, producing 
many species. The third step upward is 
into the region of nervous or animated 
matter ; a something more than form, 
having a motion guided by sense and 
sensation, and a variety of intelligences, 
from dark instinct to clear understanding. 
By senses and perceptions animal bodies 
are connected with the outer world, and 
by powers of motion change their place 
in it as necessity impels. The forces 
of their /zfe subordinate alike, the forces 
of dead matter, and those of organiza- 
tion: every action of an animal flowing 
from a relation between internal sensa- 
tion and external sense, is connected and 
embodied with the whole, making the 
universe a “ body” to itself. Thus we 
find that while the dead matter is a sys- 
tem of itself, and each organism a system 
within itself, the animal perception com- 
bines both systems; reuniting the iso- 
lated life with the Extended and the En- 
during. The instrument of this reunion 
of the limited with the unlimited is the 
Nervous Matter, the most complex and 
wonderful of created things. A wave 
of remote ether, a ray of a twinkling 
star, the delicate pulses of air, the influ- 
ences of gravity, electricity, elastic force, 
the forms and colors of all things, are 
impressed upon this tissue of tissues, 
this body of bodies, this thing of things ; 
not only impressed and felt, but harmo- 





* Annal de Science Naturelle—various papers on development. 
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nized with the internal condition of the 
body, and retained there as efficient im- 
ages, working in memory. 

The influences of the world thus flow 
in upon the organism. It responds to 
these influences; first, blindly and in- 
stinctively ; then, intelligently ; and last 
of all, rationally, under the guidance of 
a spirit. That power, whatever be its 
essence, which employs the body in mere 
offices of necessity, we name Instinet. 
Instinct in the bee, associates sun-light, 
the heat of summer, and the aroma of 
flowers, with the inner sensations of its 
body—resulting in the production of 
honey, wax, and the whole economy of 
the hive. Instinct must, therefore, be re- 
garded as one of the great powers of the 
world, operating by strict laws in such 
bodies as were created for it. The spe- 
cies of inferior animals are stamped with 
its marks in their degrees. 

Rising into the region of those intelli- 
gences, which may be named the rulers 
of instincts, we find the species of animals 
marked with the qualities ofthe passions 
and affections; with cunning, caution, 
and inventive foresight ; with a marthful 
fancy, a memory, and with something like 
an understanding. 

As the powers of instinct moulded the 
bodies of the inferior classes to subserve 
their specific ends, whether of food, of 
reproduction, or of motion and habitat ; 
so these superior energies mould a spe- 
cies fitted to their ends, propagating the 
races of intelligent animals. The pow- 
ers of instinct served only to place the 
body in a direct relation with objects—a 
relation which ceased with the removal of 
the object. But intelligence has a fore- 
sight and remembrance—though limited 
to particulars and to individuals. The 
love, the memory, the passion, of an ani- 
mal, though able to rule and subordinate 
its instincts, have no universality. They 
are seasonal, transient, periodical, and 
wo -- individuals. ; 

e third and last s of organiza- 
tion, in the body of vale nates suber: 
dinating instinct and intelligence, and 
patting the present existence of the 

ody in a mysterious connection with a 
past and a future—this energy we name 
the organ of reason, the mark of “ the 
species man ;” an image of the Eternal 
impressed upon the Transient; the Evi- 
dence of an Immortality ; the material 
witness of an immaterial Spirit. Swayed 
by a spirit operating through this organ, 
Man’s body is enabied to become the in- 
strument of the Great Powers ; the leges 
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legum, which we name Justice, Faith, 
Truth, and their attendants; by which 
the Supreme becomes apparent in nature, 
subordinating all things, all instinets, all 
intelligences—making Mind and Matter 
the mere exponents of His will. 

Invested with such a property in mat- 
ter, made ruler over passions and intelli- 
gences, Man governs his body with a 
sovereignty delegated from God. Rea- 
son, his State and Constitution, becomes 
his mark of kingship over the rabble of 
impulsive and passionate. Reason, then, 
is the harmony of Spirit with matter, 
through a human organism. The acts 
that flow from it, bear witness to its au- 
thority ; for they regard not individu- 
als, nor particular interests, but solely 
the immutable, Justice, Obedience and 
Love. To those who profess rationality, 
the “marks of the species Man” will of 
course be clearly known, whether in ac- 
tion or in feature ; and equally apparent 
will be those “ marks of the animal,” and 
of brute instinct, which it is the function 
of reason to subordinate. To recapitu- 
late the argument on this question: 
whether by any saltus, or sudden period- 
ical progress of types, inferior animals 
can become men; whether we find any 
**law” in dead matter which moulds it to 
become a body for instincts, or for intel- 
ligences, or for reason: or, whether the 
reverse is true, namely, that Creative 
power by a word originate each species, 
whether material or organic—causing 
them at once to be in their perfection, 
and sustaining them unchanged ; whether 
the inferior may, by any “ law,” be made 
to originate the superior ? 

First, then, to this last inquiry. There 
is no authentic instance of the genera- 
tion of an animal out of dead substances. 
The infusory animalcules are not pro- 
duced in water when it is effectually pro- 
tected from the air. The air is known to 
be a natural conveyer of the seeds of 
plants, the pollen of flowers, and the 
sporules of fungi; why not then of dry 
animaleular germs, or even of animalcu- 
les themselves? ‘The vorticella, and oth- 
er minute kinds, may be kept dry in sand 
for an indefinite period. In that condi- 
tion they are a light dust, movable in 
every wind. If a marsh dries up in the 
sun, it must leave a fine “ animalcular 
dust” upon the soil, to be taken up and 
transported by the Jeast breath of air. 
If probability ever mounts to certainty, 
this is certain—that the atmosphere is 
charged with animalcular dust, ready to 
be vivified with the touch of moisture. 
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Hence the sudden appearance of animal- 
cules in drops of rain, in pools, in every 
exposed surface of water. Animals take 
these germs in with their breath. Par- 
ticular kinds may operate as poisons, and 
become the cause of endemical and epi- 
demical diseases—though this is but a 
weak conjecture. There is no part of 
the human body inaccessible to them. 
Even in blood animalcules are always 
resent; though there is reason to be- 
ieve that these and other parasites may 
be generated by the body itselfi—the infe- 
rior by the superior. 

In the instance of intestinal worms, 
and particularly of cystoid animals found 
in diseased flesh, in the brain of sheep, 
and in the viscera of all animals, there is 
no clear objection against the hypothesis 
of their generation by a diseased action 
of the part. The superior may be easily 
admitted to produce the znferior ; though 
we allow the converse to be impossible. 
The flesh of a highly organized animal 
is capable of producing in itself a germ 
of its own species, susceptible of vivifi- 
cation. Why should it not be able, in 
the diseased state, to originate obscure 
species, of the lowest grade? To admit 
that intestinal worms may be originated, 
male and female, in the diseased body of 
an insect or quadruped, is not to admit 
anything in favor of that hypothesis 
which creates animals out of dust by 
force of electricity ; or which places la- 
tent in the germ of a monkey the moral 
element of a man. 

Broadly, and without fear of contra- 
diction, the naturalist may deny that any 
inferior species has been seen to ripen 
into one superior. There is no fact of 
this kind. There is guess, conjecture, 
enough ; but no fact, notone. But what 
is to be thought of a hypothesis founded 
upon sheer vacuity—upon nothing ? 

That the order of creation began with 
the inferior animals, and rose through a 
scale of species, ending in man, must bea 
false opinion ; for the lowest of all the 
panei tenants of the human body must 

ave appeared last of all, even after the 

creation of that body. And so of the 
whole tribe of intestinal worms, animal- 
cules of warm blood, and the great vari- 
ety of parasitic kinds. The fish-louse 
came after the fish, the whale-barnacle 
after the whale. The fungi of dead 
wood are later, in a natural order, than the 
forest trees; and so of a multitude of 
others. 

Creation does not ap to have hap- 
pened in a simple order, Eat in a very com- 
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plex, and sometimes an inverted one. As 
it now happens that plutonic rocks are 
found, in some few instances, above the 
secondary strata, in an order inverted, the 
same may have easily held true of ani- 
mals; that some of a superior, would 
appear in their place before others of an 
inferior species. But if the order of na- 
ture is that of a progress, one species ris- 
ing out of another, this could never hap- 
pen. 

The impossibility that one species 
should, of itself, originate another, will 
be easily conceded; and it becomes ne- 
cessary to introduce a /aw without a fact 
to support it, a nisus in the species, or a 
special miracle working in the manner 
described. But that the Maker should 
have simply caused a species, welling its 
appearance in its place, seems no more 
miraculous than that he should have 
willed matter to exist, or that he should 
continue to will its existence, or choose 
to manifest his will by * daws,” so called, 
‘‘of matter.” If we consider what is 
meant by ‘‘a miracle,” it seems to be a 
departure from the /aws or order of matter; 
but the creation of matter itself is no de- 
parture from “laws of matter,” nor is the 
creation of a perfect man—by the fiat of 
Deity—either in accordance with, nor yet 
a departure from, the laws of nature. It 
is wonderful, stupendous, ineffable, but 
not “ miraculous.” 

And so of all species. A very weak 
objection has been offered, as though 
creative power should not condescend to 
create vermin. They were made, then, 
by a daw, lest the creative power be dis- 
graced! But mere atoms of matter are 
clearly a less creditable work than a worm 
or a mushroom, which, if one looks fairly 
at them, are very elegant objects—beau- 
tifully and amazingly contrived. Look- 
ing upon man from a-certain height of 
speculation, even he is but a kind of 
‘* creeping thing ;” and, in that sense, as 
much a disgrace to nature as any worm 
can be. He was created as he is, with 
all his members, some for honor and 
some for dishonor; but he is not asham- 
ed of his Maker on that account. 

A word in regard to the famous nebu- 
lar hypothesis. We know, without aid 
of prophecy, that this hypothesis can 
never be established, unless by a message 
from the stars. Those nebule that ap- 
pear as light clouds in the interstellar 
spaces, may possibly be composed of 
stars—a fatal possibility. 

Meanwhile a real difficulty lies before 
the whole notion of a visible nebulous 
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matter. The light of the sun, and all 
other spontaneous light, is known to 
proceed either from a solid or a liquid 
mass; or, rather, a solid or liquid mass 
is necessary to its existence. The sun 
must be either a solid or a liquid mass, 
though its light proceed from electric or 
other aura about its surface. Rarefied 
air, on the contrary, gives out little or no 
light. If nebulous matter be anything at 
all, itis mere gas. A nebula composed of 
such s as are known upon the earth, 
pesos yee give out the light of fixed 
stars, the light of suns, or of the milky- 
way. And if the nebular light is like 
the sun’s light, we must think that there 
are solid bodies, solar spheres, to support 
it. And so the nebular dream vanishes 
into mere absurdity. 

Meanwhile, though we reject the ne- 
bular hopothesis, nothing hinders a sup- 
position of vast bodies of uncondensed 
gases, floating apart or gathered about 
incipient solar systems in the vast of 
space. Nor would the vortical theory 
of our world’s creation have been rejected 
so rudely, founded as it is upon excel- 
lent proofs, if it had not come attended 
by a load of false conclusions, as of a 
foolish “fire mist,” which is another 
word for “rarefied air.” Of “a law” 
going on from the creation of worlds by 
vortices, to that of species by a * law of 
progress ;” of God’s being disgraced by 
creating vermin; of men originating by 
slow degrees from monkeys, ‘a mode,” 
indeed, to be ashamed of! with a crowd 
of like absurdities following, pel!-mell, 
at the heels of a nebular hypothesis, and 
ending like that in mere vapor. 

Touching the reception of these books, 
the Vestiges and its Sequel, a ory of 
atheism has been very loud against them, 
as if it were a mark of atheism to reduce 
all things to “alaw.” Yes, that is the 
charge! As if none but a denier of God’s 
Being would insist on the preservation of 
Order in God’s Work, or insist that he 
produced all things out of matter. But 
our author goes free on that charge ; for 
that is no denial of a cause, which seeks 
only the form and method of its working. 

That a charge of unbelief in the super- 
natural, and of a desire in general to 
shake off the whole idea of a super- 
natural, may not be made good against 
these books, seems not so sure; but to 
assert this even without a deliberate in- 
vestigation would be unjust. A hatred 
of mystery, and of the inconceivable, 
goes along with a love of scientific specu- 
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lation. The intellect is put through its 
purgation, and will be rid of the very 
shadow of a mystery. It will have all 
things traced back to their * beginnings,” 
and never rests till, seemingly, it puts a 
girdle about the universe, a girdle of 
darkness. Here is a spirit quite differ- 
ent from the scepticism of true science, 
founded in a distrust of human intellect ; 
a feeling of its inability to grasp the 
whole. The first kind is ever on a sea 
of speculation, sailin by some meteor 
light of a nisus, or factless law. The 
other, distrustful of all appearances, 
looks upon nature as a veil covering the 
face of God. Presuming not to penetrate 
his mystery, it is content with what is 
iven to sense. The former mistakes 
ancy for reality, the symbol for the 
thing symbolized ; the ideal for the real ; 
and the nature in the thought forthe nature 
in the sense. Nay, it puts a factitious 
dream, for the Eternal Person, converting 
the Maker into a mechanist, the producer 
of the substance, into an artificer with 
tools. 

True science rather sports with ideas, or 
shapes them for certain uses, or for sym- 
bols, but will by no means fall down and 
worship its work. Both the true and 
the false invent theories; ana we know 
that on their right invention and use 
hangs the whole progress of man: to know 
and use them must be the part of all 
who advance that progress ; to feign and 
abuse them, of all who retard it. By the 
continuance of peace, and liberty of all 
opinion, the natural tendency to ideal- 
ize and spiritualize has gained a leisure 
and a growth far exceeding any hope of 
antiquity. From a boundless curiosity 
heaping up mountains of information, we 
are come to a desire of using and assim- 
ilating what is gathered. The natural 
upward striving of the mind leaves us 
unsatisfied short of a perfect reconcilia- 
tion with nature; that the ways of God 
may be vindicated in his work. We 
wish to accord with the Harmonist, and 
be established with Fate. *Tis the most 
urgent desire of the soul; to know the 
reason of things, and their ends ;— not 
those little secondary ends, as of a tongue 
for speech, and an eye for seeing, which 
are obvious, but of the subordination of 
matter to spirits, of the laws of nature 
to the laws of reason. By this desire 
though we fall, yet by this also we rise 
again; as by steps attaining divine 
knowledge: Or rather, by humility in 
search in attaining the sense of high 
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things; as the stars are most visible 
from the deepest well. But now our 
science is effectually prevented from its 
due effects upon reason by a gross mass 
of mere pedantry and hypothesis. It 
may be said of English as it has been 
of German savans, that they possess the 
art to render science inaccessible, and 
that, chiefly by the invention of cum- 
brous hypotheses, more dull and inexpli- 
cable than the mysteries of Isis. No 
sooner isa new law discovered, than a 
new hypothesis is thrown over it, asif 
to hide it from us. It might be a thing 
of no slight consequence to the world, if 
science were well rid of her superstitions ; 
if by any chance, her “ hard atoms,” elec- 
ric * fluids,” “convulsions of nature,” 
Mechanic Physiology, “chemistry of 
thought,” and the like, were all let drop 
with their ‘‘ moral consequences,” and 
“argument cumulative” into mere obli- 
vion. Many have manifested great alarm 
at the progress of mechanism in “* , 
tems of the world ;” as if in fear Jest His 
work should be wrested out of God's 
hands; but when we see the effect of 
true science in arousing, while it guides, 
the highest faculties of the spirit, and 
observe that every step it takes is up- 
ward, lifting us to our proper contempla- 
tions, we may be ready to treat its errors 
with mildness, though moved with never 
so strong a fear of their consequences, 
Though we are convinced that supersti- 
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tions in science, like the same in religion, 
must darken insight and divert true wor- 
ship, we may well be cautious of raising 
any inconsiderable outcry against it— 
knowing that our ignorance may hurt 
our own cause, and that it is the very 
nature of error to gather strength from 
the fear of its opposers. 

And now, since it is discovered that 


‘human happiness may reap an unexpect- 


ed harvest in this field, and that here, if 
anywhere, are to be sought the means of 
advancement, it becomes the duty of the 
liberal mind to observe the utmost cau- 
tion in checking the growth of know- 
ledge in any shape, or of laying weights 
even upon its rankness. 

That those who make no investigations 
of their beliefs should dread a new fact, 
or a new theory, is not indeed a 
matter of wonder; but to a_ perfect 
and anne faith, nothing mere- 
ly natural can bring aught but con- 
firmation. As it least becomes a vir- 
tuous reputation to exhibit alarm upon a 
calumny, it no less ill befits a true be- 
lever to start at novelties in the way of 
science ; for he is sure that what he 
knows to be false may be easily disproved 
without calumny, and that what is true 
is but so much added confirmation. 
Least of all, though he rejects them, can 
he be angry with new attempts to reduce 
nature toa /aw—knowing that of all the at- 
tributes, that of lawgiver isthe most divine. 





OLIVER CROMWELL.* 


Enetisu historians have been laboring 
for a long time under what theologianscall 
moral inability, in their attempts to givea 
correct history of Oliver Cromwell. There 
are four things, on neither of which, till 
Carlyle appeared, no English writer could 
treat with the least justice or truth. These 
are, the American Revolution—the Eng- 
lish and Irish connection—Bonaparte and 
his career, and Cromwell and the rebel- 
lion he represents. He, who relies on 
English history, or takes his impres- 


sions from English literature on these 
points, will believe a fable and run wide 
of the truth in the conclusions he adopts. 

Cromwell, perhaps, has suffered most 
of all from the hands of his English his- 
torians. Having condemned to death a 
king, overthrown the established church, 
and put plebeians in all the high places 
in the kingdom, and himself sat quietly 
down on the throne of the British Em- 
pire ; he stands, and has stood for ages, a 
sort of monster, of such horrid aspect and 
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nature that to touch him at all is revolt- 
ing, and to disturb his bones except to 
dig them u for the gallows, a crime. 
Not only has the inveterate preju- 
dice against him kept the light of truth 
from his character, but the deep and un- 
paralleled obloquy that fell on him at 
the restoration of the Stuarts, prevented 
the preservation of papers and records so 
necessary to the formation of a correct 
judgment. The great Rebellion has been 
a sortof indistinguishable chaos, out of 
which Cromwell arises in huge and clear- 
ly defined proportions, only to be pelted 
with falsehoodsand covered with scorn. 
Liberty, however, has kept her eye on 
him ; and, amid the struggles for freedom 
which men have since passed through, her 
finger has pointed back to him in triumph. 

Amid so many errors, so much prejudice 
and falsehood, these ‘Letters and 
Speeches” are the very best things that 
could be given to the world. Eulogies and 
defences would both be disbelieved, for 
English history constantly gives the lie 
to them—but here is authentic history 
against doubtful history—Oliver Crom- 
well, himself, rising up after this long 
silence and appealing to every true man 
against his slanderers, and opening his 
innermost heart to the world. It is 
curious to observe the difference English 
writers make between the great rebellion 
and the Revolution of 1688. Charles I. 
was executed for attempting to destroy 
the constitution of England—James II., 
driven from the throne for his invasion 
of English liberty—the father is tried and 
beheaded, and the son sent a returnless 
exile from his kingdom. James is charged 
with no crime of which Charles is not 
guilty—the Long Parliament exercised 
no prerogative the Convention of 1688 
did not wield, and yet the Rebellion is 
stigmatized as infamous and murderous ; 
the Long Parliament accused of trans- 
gressing its power, and Cromwell called 
_ rper, while the revolution of 1688 is 
térmed the glorious revolution, and Will- 
iam and Mary are hailed monarchs by the 
grace of God. Now what liesat the bottom 
of this difference of views and feelings? 
Here isthe father decapitated and the son 
exiled—the former more criminal than 
the latter; and yet heaven and earth are 
not wider apart than English historians 
have put the revolutions that overthrew 
them. 

The cause of all this difference is sim- 
ply this, the father was superseded by a 
commoner, and a thorough reformation 
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made in the nobility and the Church; 
while the son was pushed out by royal 
blood—the Hanoverian line took the place 
of the Stuart line respecting still the estab- 
lished order of things, while British blood 
had no stain put upon it. William could 
show kingly drops in his veins—Crom- 
well those only of a sturdy English farmer. 
This simple matter of blood makes Will- 
iam a benefactor and rightful sovereign, 
and Cromwell a curse and an usurper ; 
though, to us republicans this side the 
water, the grounds of this distinction do 
not seem very rational or just. 

But justice is at last come to Cromwell 
in this collection of his letters and 
speeches. This book will be a bitter pill 
for royalists and dainty nobility to swal- 
low. While the commission appointed 
by Parliament are disputing whether they 
shall put Cromwell among the list of 
her great men, chis work will place him 
beyond the reach of their votes and be a 
nobler and more enduring monument than 
all the parliaments of the world could 
rear. 

But before we speak of the subject of 
the book we have one word to say of the 
manner in which Mr. Carlyle has treated 
it. All the worst faults of his style are 
found here, joined to a self-conceit that 
would not be tolerated in any other man. 
His familiarity with the German litera- 
ture has very natura!ly affected his mode 
of expression. The German language is 
our own best Saxon inverted, and as one 
becomes acquainted with the deep and 
massive flow of its sentences, he uncon- 
sciously adapts his thoughts to their move- 
ment. Thus we imagine Carlyle’s peculi- 
arity of style originated; and what has 
been termed affectation, was the natural re- 
sult of Germanizing astrong Englishmind. 
He has, however, nursed his oddities till 
they have grown into deformities, and in 
this work have reached, we trust, their 
full maturity. The quaintness of style 
we find in Old Burton, Bunyan and many 
of the Puritan fathers, was natural to 
them—growing out of their great sim- 
plicity and honesty of heart, and hence 
we love it—but in Mr. Carlyle it is ex- 
travagance, premeditated oddity, and 
hence is affectation. Who can tolerate, 
for instance, such English as the follow- 
ing which we find in the introductory 
chapter. Speaking of the confusion and 
chaos into which the historical events of 
Cromwell’s time have been thrown, he 
says, ‘* Behold here the final evanescence 
of formed human things; they had form, 
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but they are changing into sheer formless- 
ness; ancient human speech itself has 
sunk into unintelligible maundering. This 
is the collapse—the etiolation of human 
features into mouldy, blank dissolution ; 
progress toward utter silence and disap- 

nee; disastrous ever deepening 
dusk of gods and men! Why has the 
living ventured thither, down from the 
cheerful light, across the Lethe-swamps 
and Tartarean Phiegethons, onward to 
those baleful halls of Dis and the three- 
headed dog? Some destiny drives him.” 
If the history of those times was written 
in such jargon as this, no wonder it 
*‘has sunk into unintelligible maunder- 
ing.” A thought has tumbled out with 
this cart-load of words, no doubt, and 
well worth digging after, but Carlyle has 
no right to put his readers to that trouble 
when a straight-forward, good English 
sentence cual so easily have expressed 
it. 

There are also expressions scattered 
along that have no place in English lite- 
rature, and should be denounced at once, 
lest the support of a great name should 

ive them permanence there. Mr. Car- 
yle tells us of a man who was “ no 
great shakes in rhyme,” speaks of “ Tor- 
pedo Dilettantism,” and endeavors to 
make ‘“ Flunkey” and ‘ Flunkeyism” 
classical words, and says that the Royal- 
ists shed tears enough at the death of 
Charles I. « to salt the whole herring fish- 
ery.” He is constantly punning while 
treating of the gravest subjects—makes 
bon-mots as he goes along, and plays 
upon words as if his mind was divided 
between the thought and the oddity he 
would couple with it. 

But the greatest objection of manner 
in this work is the interjections and 
ejaculations with which he peppers all 
of Cromwell’s speeches. In these grave 
and solemn addresses of the Protector to 
his parliaments, when England’s welfare 
hung by a thread, Carlyle acts the part 
of aclown in the circus, keeping upa 
running commentary in a sort of half so- 
liloquy to his master’s harangue—laugh- 
able at times it must be confessed, but 
turning both into ridicule. The most 
serious words Cromwell ever uttered are 
interlarded with such phrases as, (* Yes, 
your Highness”), (* Truly”), (“ His 

ighness gets more emphatic”), (* The 
same tailor metaphor again”), ( Looks 
over his shoulder in the jungle and be- 
thinks him”), (* I did think my first Pro- 
tectorate a successful kind of a thing”), 
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(** somewhat animated your Highness”), 
(* Poor Oliver .”’) (* style getting hasty 
hot”), (* Better not, your Highness”), 
(** Threatening to blaze up again”), 
(* Ends in a kind of a snort”). Some- 
times he throws in simply (« ah /”) 
(** certainly”), (** truly”), (“ha ?’) (* Yes, 
said so, your Highness”). Sometimes 

e condemns Cromwell’s English in such 
parentheses as the following : (* sentence 
nvolving an incurable Irish bull; the 
head of it eating the tail of it”), (** Dam- 
nable iteration”), &c. Sometimes he ca- 
resses patronizingly the massive head of 
Oliver, as if he were a great English 
mastiff, saying, (“« Yes, my brave one”), 
(* Try it again, your Highness”), (“ Keep 
hold of them, your Highness”), ( Very 
well, your Highness”), (** No, we are not 
exactly their darlings”), (* Wait till the 
axles get warm a little”), (* Try it again, 
your Highness”). ‘These last sound to 
us very much like “ Go it, your High- 
ness !” ‘* Stick to ’em, your Highness /” 
&c., and is more becoming the pit of a 
fourth-rate comic theatre than grave his- 
tory. It is supremely disgusting, not 
only from the raillery it incorporates 
with such earnest, sincere language, but 
from the infinite self-conceit it exhibits 
by its gross familiarities, Who but Mr. 
Carlyle would presume to interrupt a 
man with such impertinent ejaculations, 
now gently twitching «‘ His Highness” 
by the coat tail and now patting him on 
the head, as much as to say, “ Ah! my 
good fellow, exactly; we think alike.” 
Conceive of these phrases thrown into 
speeches addressed to the Parliament of 
England, when England was rocking to 
and fro like a vessel in the storm, and 
you get some idea of the unblushing ef- 
trontery of their appearance. Mr. Car- 
lyle, perhaps, is not aware of the relative 
position he establishes between himself 
and Cromwell by this process. It sounds 
to the reader very much as if he were 
constantly sayings « Yes, yes; I under- 
stand Oliver perfectly, he is a brave fel- 
low—a little prolix, it is true, and some- 
times muddy, but I like him nevertheless, 
and am determined to help him through 
—he and I against the world.” What 
we have said does not arise from preju- 
dice, for Carlyle has no greater admirer 
than ourselves. We have been enriched 
by the treasures of his exhaustless mind 
—excited and instructed by his burning 
thoughts, and borne away on those sug- 
gestions that leap from his brain, like 
sudden inspirations, and have reverently 
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stood and listened as he spoke. Still, 
his greatness does not convert his faults 
into virtues, or render them less worthy 
of condemnation. 

Mr. Carlyle is alike above our praise 
or blame; he has passed through the trial 
state, and now occupies a place in Eng- 
lish literature where the stroke of even 
the English critic cannot harm him. But 
the higher his position, and the wider his 
influence, the more carefully should his 
errors be pointed out and shunned ; for, 
while few can imitate his great qual- 
ities, all men can appropriate his bad 
ones. 

We have one other objection to Mr. 
Carlyle’s part of this work, which we 
have, also, to all his historical writings— 
he does not give us clearly the philosophy 
of history. His French Revolution con- 
veys no definite idea of the connected 
course of the events he hurries usthrough. 
Huge summits rise out of the chaos, blaz- 
ing with light, or equally visible from 
their blackness; scenes start into life be- 
fore us, vivid as a passing reality, and 
great pictures come and go in fearful pro- 
cession on the vision, while the wizard, 
who is working all these wonders in our 
presence, is talking in the mean time in 
strains of sublime eloquence, till the soul 
stands amazed at the thoughts that waken 
up equally strange thoughts within. 
Still, when it is all passed, the mind 
struggles in vain after the thread which 
connects them together. The principle 
that lay at the bottom of this move- 
ment, is developed clearly enough ; but 
the causes which set that principle work- 
ing, and kept it working so fearfully, are 
invisible or dimly seen. So in this work— 
no one, by reading it, would get a de- 
finite idea of the English Revolution. 
Perhaps Mr. Carlyle, as he designs to 
write a history of that event, purposely 
omitted to give us a synopsis of it. But 
Oliver Cromwell is nothing without it. 
True, much of his life is taken up as an 
officer in the army; but the scattered 
threads of that rebellion were finally 

thered into his mighty hand, and he 

enceforth stands as the representative or 
rather embodiment of it.~ But not only 
does lie omit to give us a synopsis of the 
revolution itself, but states a palpable 
error. He more than once affirms that 
religion lay entirely at the bottom of it. 
Cromwell, doubtless, had very little idea 
of constitutional liberty, a religious 
feeling was the groundwork of all his 
actions ; and Mr. Carlyle, being so deeply 
26 
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engrossed with his character, seerns for 
the time to forget the events that pre- 
ceded his appearance on the stage. 

The English Revolution was the natu- 
ral product of the hag of civilization, 
and aimed, like the French Revolution, 
against three distinct things—ahsolute 
monarchy, a privileged aristocracy, and 
a haughty and grasping clergy. The 
little liberty which the fifteenth century 
shed on man, had well nigh gone out in 
the beginning of the seventeenth. On 
the continent, royalty had gradually sub- 
dued the proud nobility till it reigned 
supreme. In England, the feudal aris- 
tocracy had not been conquered, but had 
gone to sleep before the throne. Royalty 
no longer set checks on its encroach- 
ments, and zt no longer interfered with 
royalty in its aggressions on the liberties 
of the people. The clergy, too, blind 
and selfish, sought to retard rather than 
advance the human mind in its career. 
But the light of the Reformation could 
not be put out. The impulse given to 
free inquiry could not be checked ; men 
dared to think and believe without the 
church, and we see, even in the time of 
Elizabeth, the germs of the rebellion. She, 
by the crown lands she had sold to country 
ie gion to avoid asking for subsidies, 

ad gradually passed large wealth into 

the hands of those who were to be the 
future members of the House of Com- 
mons; so that when Charles I. assembled 
Parliament, in 1628, the Commons were 
twice as rich as the House of Lords. 
Commerce had also increased, and wealth 
was every day accumulating in the hands 
of the common people. is must be 
secured, and checks erected to preserve it 
from the grasping hand of tyranny. 
‘ The Parliament had no sooner assem- 
bled, than it began to search every depart- 
mentof government. Past and future sub- 
sidies came under its cognizance; the state 
of religion, the repression of popery, and 
the protection of commerce. There werea 
host of complaints preferred, termed griev- 
ances, which the Parliament determined 
should be redressed. These being boldly 
presented to the King, he considered it 
an encroachment on his sovereignty—an 
incipient step towards forcing him to sub- 
mit to all their demands. As he, how- 
ever, wanted subsidies to carry on the 
war in Spain, he swallowed his vexa- 
tion and asked for money. 

A small subsidy was voted him, to- 

ther with the custom duties for one 
year. The Lords refused to sanction 
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this, as it had been the custom heretofore 
to vote these duties to a king during his 
reign. But the Commons, before they 
would grant more, demanded a redress of 
their grievances. The King, indignant 
at this attempt, as he termed it, to com- 
pel him to act, thus encroaching on his 
sovereignty, dissolved the Parliament, 
determined to govern without it. Suc- 
ceeding but poorly, however, in his efforts 
to raise money by loans, he, in February, 

in assembled it, The first Parliament 
asked for redress of grievances ; the sec- 
ond immediately impeached the Duke of 
Buckingham, the King’s favorite, as the 
author of their grievances. During the 
futile efforts to bring him to trial, Charles 
had two of the commissioners, appointed 
by the house to support the impeachment, 
arrested and locked up in the Tower for 
insolence of speech. The Commons, in- 
dignant at this encroachment upon their 
privileges, refused to do anything till 
they were set at liberty, and the King 
yielded. Defeated and baffled on every 
side, he summarily dissolved this Parlia- 
mentalso. Determined to be an absolute 
sovereign, like the monarchs of Europe, 
he ey not see the spirit that was 
abroad, and hence rusked blindly on his 
own ruin. A general Joan was ordered ; 
the seaports and maratime districts com- 
manded to furnish vessels (the first at- 
tempt at ship-money) ; passive obedience 
was preached up by direction of the King ; 
those who refused togrant the money were 
thrown into prison; the military were 
distributed over the kingdom ; the courts 
of justice were overawed, and Charles 
I. seemed resolved to carry his doctrine of 
tyranny by one grand coup de main. But 
he only awakened indignation and hos- 
tility, and nursed the fire he expected to 
quench. In the mean time defeat had 
attended the armies abroad, and money 
must be raised; and another Parliament 
was called, (March 7, 1628,) and a tone 
of great conciliation adopted. But the 
friendly aspect with which it opened soon 
changed ; the Commons, intent on having 
their liberties secured, and the rights of 
Englishmen defined, drew up the famous 
* Petition of Rights.” This was simply 
a bill to guaranty acknowledged liber- 
ties, and check acknowledged abuses ; 
but Charles thought his word was better 
than all guaranties, and refused, at first, 
to have anything to do with it. 

After a stormy time in the House, the 
bill passed, and the King was compelled 
to sign it. But reform on paper began to 
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be followed by demands for reform in 
practice ; and two remonstrances were 
drawn up, one against the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and the other against having ton- 
nage and poundage levied, except, like 
other taxes, bylaw. The King saw there 
was no end to this cry about grievances, 
and, losing all patience—in June, three 
months from the time of its assembling— 
prorogued Parliament. 

The second session of Parliament com- 
menced in January of the next year. 
Grievances again appeared on the tapis 
till the King could not endure the word. 
Reforms, both in religious and civil 
matiers, were loudly demanded; and, at 
length, the tonnage and poundage duties 
came up again. A second remonstrance 
was about to be carried, when the Speaker 
informed the House that the King had 
ordered him not to put the motion, and 
rose to retire. ‘* God’s wounds,” said the 
fierce Hollis, “ you shall sit till it please 
the House to rise.” The King, hearing of 
the outbreak, sent the Sergeant-at-arms 
to remove the mace, and thus arrest al! 
business. But he, too, was kept firmly 
seated, and the doors of the House locked. 
A second messenger came to dissolve the 
Parliament, but could not gain admission. 
Boiling with rage, at being thus defied on 
hig very throne, he called the captain of his 

uards and ordered him to force the doors. 

ut the vote had been carried, and the 
House of Commons declared to the world 
that the levying of tonnage and poundage 
«duties was illegal, and those guilty of 
high treason who should levy or even 
pay them.” The Parliament was, of 
course, dissolved. It was a stormy ses- 
sion, and here Cromwell first appears 
on the stage, making a fierce speech 
against a priest, whom he terms no bette: 
than a papist. 

Charles—now fully resolved to govern 
alone—commenced his arbitrary career by 
imprisoning some of the most daring 
leaders of the last Parliament. Then 
commenced a long succession of illegal 
acts to raise money—long abolished im- 

osts were reéstablished—illegal fines 


evied and rights invaded. The courts 
were overawed, magistrates remaved, and 
tyranny unblushing and open every- 


where practiced. The Church, too, 
came in for its share of power. It be- 
came concentrated in the hands of the 
Bishops——the observance of the liturgy 
and cathedral rites were enforced, and 
nonconformists turned out of their livings, 
and, forbidden to preach, were sent wan- 
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dering over the country. Persecution 
commenced —a system of espionage was 
carried on, and a petty tyranny practiced 
by that incarnation of all meanness and 
villany, Laud. The Puritans began to 
leave in crowds for other more tolerant 
countries. The people were enraged— 
even the country nobility and wealthy 
gentlemen took fire at these accumulated 
wrongs, and all was ripe for an explo- 
sion. Men were put in the stocks for 
circulating een that denounced the 
injustice of the times, and their ears 
cropped off in presence of the people. 
But the elements were only more deeply 
stirred by every act of tyranny, and at 
length they seemed to reach their full 
height when John Hampden, who had 
refused to pay the ship-money tax and 
demanded a trial, was condemned. 

In the mean time the attempt to force 
the English liturgy down the throats of 
the sturdy Scotch Calvinists had raised a 
whirlwind in Scotland, and the self-con- 
ceited Laud found he had run his hand 
into a hornet’s nest. Edinburgh was in 


a blaze, and the excited crowds irom 
every part came thronging through the 
streets—highlander and lowlander, noble 
and commoner, struck hands together, 
and old Scotland stood up in her might, 


with her solemn “ Covenant” in her 
hand, and swore to defend it to the last. 
The fiery cross went flashing along the 
glens, through the valleys and over the 
mountains, and in six weeks Scotland 
was ready to do battle for her rights. 
Poor Charles was frightened at the spirit 
he had raised, and strove to lay it, but 
failing in this he marched his armies 

inst the Covenanters. Imbecile, like 
all Stuarts, the invasion ended in smoke, 
and the baffled King called another Par- 
liament in order to raise some money. 
It met April 13, 1640. Charles had got 
along eleven years without a parliament, 
but now was fairly driven to the wall. 
But during eleven years of dissolution 
the Commons had not forgotten grievances, 
and when the King asked for supplies, 
he received in reply, ** grievances.” No- 
thing could be done with a Parliament 
that talked only of grievances, and in 
three weeks it was dissolved. This was 
in May; in October Parliament again 
met—the famous Long Parliament. - 
asperated at its last dissolution—enraged 
at the falsehoods and tyranny of the 
King—perceiving, at last, that he with 
his favorite the Earl of Strafford were 
bent on breaking down the Constitution 
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of Hagiand—tt met, with the stern pur- 
pose of taking the management of afiaiis 
in its own hands. The King saw, ata 
glance, that he had got to retreat or close 
in a mortal struggle with his  Parlia- 
ment. The respect they showed him at 
his opening speech was cold, and even 
haughty. The proud determination that 
sat on their countenances awed even the 
monarch, and the fierce indignation that 
broke forth after his departure told his 
friends that a crisis had come. Every 
member had some petition from his con- 
stituents to offer, and the eleven years of 
arbitrary rule that Charles had tried, and 
now was compelled to abandon, received 
a terrible review. Monopolies, ship- 
money, illegal arrests, the despotism of 
the bishops and the action of arbitrar 

courts, came up in rapid succession, von | 
adding to the torrent of indignation that 
was about to roll onthe throne. One 
of the first acts of this Parliament was to 
declare every member of their body who 
had taken part in any monopoly unfit to 
sit with them, and four were immediately 
excluded. This decision fell like a 
thunderbolt on the King and his party, 
and revived the hopes of the people. 
The Presbyterian preachers resumed 
their livings—suppressed pamphlets were 
again sent abroad on the wings of the 
wind—Church despotism dare not wag 
its head, and yet no legal steps had been 
taken to produce this change. The peo- 
ple felt that Parliament was on their side, 
and took confidence in resisting oppres- 
sion. Strafford was impeached and sent 
to the Tower, and the next blow fell on 
the heartless Archbishop Laud. Things 
began to look significant-—the head of 
civil oppression and the leader of reli- 
gious despotism were struck within a 
short time of each other, and the charac- 
ter of the coming revolution clearly pro- 
nounced. The next step was still more 
significant. A bill was carried making 
it necessary that a Parliament should as- 
semble at least once in three yea snd 
should not be dissolved till fifty days 
after its meeting. The King, though 
filled with rage, was compelled to sanc- 
tion it. No sooner was this done than 
the Star Chamber, ecclesiastical court of 
high commission, and all the extraordi- 
nary tribunals which the King had ereet- 
ed were abolished. Last of all, Parlia- 
ment declared that it had power alone to 
terminate its sittings. us tumbled 
down stone after stone of England’s huge 
feudal structure, and such men as Hamp- 
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den, P and Holles began to look 
wou iis abolishment of kingly power 
altogether. Religious matters also came 
up, and petitions were poured in demand- 
ing the entire abolition of Episcopacy. 
The people had begun to think, and the 

uarrel which had commenced with 

harles and his Parliament had been 
taken up by the people, and the struggle 
was between liberty and oppression in 
every department. ' 

In the mean time Strafford’s head rolled 
on the scaffold. This was in 1641. In 
August the King visited Scotland, and 
devoutly attended Presbyterian churches 
—heard the long prayers and longer ser- 
mons of Presbyterian preachers with be- 
coming gravity,and Parliament adjourned. 
In the fall, however, it assembled again, 
and a general remonstrance was drawn 
up setting forth the grievances of the 
kingdom, and defining all the privileges 
that freedom demanded. Amid a storm 
of excitement it passed. Cromwell 
backed it with his stern and decided ac- 
tion. The King returned, and was again 
in collision with his Parliament. In the 
mean time popular outbreaks commenced 
in London—the houses of bishops were 
in danger of being mobbed, and Charles 
found himself on a wilder sea than he 
had ever dreamed of. The Parliament 
now began to reach out its hand after 
the control of the army, and there seemed 
no limit to the reforms proposed. 

The next year, 1642, five members of 
the House were suddenly accused of high 
treason for the prominent they had 
taken in the affairs of the kingdom. The 
King sent his sergeant-at-arms to take 
them in custody, but the House would not 
give them up, and declared that consider- 
ation was required before such a breach of 
privilege could be allowed. The next 
day the King came with an armed force 
to arrest them. At the news swords 
flashed in the Hall of Parliament, and 
brows knit in stern defiance. But better 
counsels prevailed, and the five members 
were hurried away, before Charles with 
his armed guard approached. The birds 
had flown, but the King made a speech, 
declaring that he expected the accused, 
as soon as they returned, would be sent 
to him, and departed. As he strode 
through the door, “ Privilege! privi- 

” smote hisear. The next day the 
citizens rushed to arms, and all was in 
commotion ; and as the Kin 
through the crowd, it was silent and 
cold, and a pamphlet was thrown into 
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his carriage headed,“ To your tents, O 
Israel /” 

Here is the beginning of the war. The 
Parliament found that it must surround 
itself with armed force for self-protection. 
And armed force begat armed force, till civ- 
il war broke out in all its fury. Hitherto 
Charles had professed great affection and 
respect for the Parliament—made endless 
promises and broke them *“ on the word of 
aking.” His duplicity was no longer of 
avail. The mask was off—hostilities had 
commenced ; and though peace could be, 
and was, talked about, Parliament would 
never let power again rest in the hands 
of a monarch who seemed to have no 
moral sense respecting truth and false- 
hood. The word of a London pickpock- 
et could be relied on as soon as his. Be- 
sides, the leaders of Parliament now lived 
with a halter about their necks, and let 
Charles once gain the power he formerly 
wielded, he would make summary work 
with them. 

With the departure of the King and the 
commencement of the civil war, Parlia- 
ment proceeded to assume more and more 
power; and though negotiations were 
still kept up, reformation had yielded to 
revolution, and the elements were un- 
bound. The battle of Edgehill opened 
the tragedy, which in its bloody perform- 
ance was to see the throne of England 
go down, and the head of its king roll on 
the scaffold. Cromwell now presents 
himself on the stage to some purpose, 
and there is little danger of his being lost 
sight of again. The years of 1642 and 
*3 were eventful ones, for the sword of 
civil war was drinking blood on every 
side. At the end of 1643 the reforma- 
tion was complete, Parliament had done 
all it wished; but things had gone too 
far to stop. The army had gradually ac- 
quired power, as it always does in war, 
and its Jeader was carried on towards the 
control of the kingdom. In 1648 Charles 
I. was executed, and kingship in Eng- 
land for the time ended. 

The progress of things during the civil 
wars we design to take up again with 
Cromwell. But in this condensed synop- 
sis the career and separate steps of the 
revolution may be traced out. First, 
Parliament wished to place some restric- 
tions on arbitrary power—nothing more. 
The resistance and madness of Charles 
aroused indignation, and boldness and dis- 
cussion. The natural result was, clearer 
views of their own rights, and of the in- 
justice of the King’s arbitrary conduct. 
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The King, instead of yielding with grace, 
multiplied his tyrannical acts, and in- 
censed still more the Commons of Eng- 
land. Not satisfied with pleasing the im- 
becile and driveling Laud, he under- 
took to fetter the consciences of the peo- 
ple, and force episcopacy down their 
throats. As if bent on his own ruin, he 
transferred, or rather extended, the quarrel 
from Parliament to every town in the 
land, and thus made the excitement and 
opposition universal. Slight reforms 
were sought in the first place, but the 
principles of justice on which the de- 
mand for them was based, soon brought 
grievances to light whose removal would 
infringe on the sovereignty of the King. 
The King resisted, but the Commons 
stood firm; and as soon as the people 
found they hada strong ally they brought 
in their grievances on religious matters. 
Broken promises, falsehoods, secret apy 
open tyranny, practiced everywhere bn 
the King or Bishops, rendered the 
breach between the monarch and his sub- 
jects wider—until at last royal bayonets 
gleamed around the Parliament. As- 
sailed by physical force, Parliament 
sought to protect itself by force also, and 
civil war took the place of discussion 
and remonstrance, and revolution suc- 
ceeded reformation. There was nothing 
unnatural in this. The same result will 
follow in every despotism of Europe, so 
soon as there can be a representation of 
the people bold enough to ask justice. 
For taking part in such a movement of 
the English people—fighting bravely for 
the English constitution and religious 
liberty, and finally bringing the revolu- 
tion to the only peaceful termination it 
could have had, Oliver Cromwell has 
been termed a regicide, a monster and a 
tyrant. This work of Mr. Carlyle’s puts 
the mark of falsehood on these accusa- 
tions, and presents the man before us in 
his simple majesty and noble integrity. 
The speecties and letters of a man—both 
public and private—must reveal his char- 
acter, and if there be any hypocrisy in 
him it will appear. But here we have a 
hundred and sixty-seven letters written 
in various periods of his life, to persons 
of every description—even to his wife 
and children and relatives—and yet no 
inconsistency in his character is seen. 
Those who term him a hypocrite would 
do well fo explain this fact. Before the 
idea of power had ever dawned on his 
mind, or he had ever dreamed a letter of 
his would be seen, except by his family, 
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he utters the same religious sentiments, 
indulges in the same phrases which, re- 
peated in pee bring down on him the 
charge of cant, hypocrisy and design. 
These letters and speeches show him 
consistent throughout ; and Mr. _—— 
has forever removed the obloquy that 
covered him, and given him that place in 
history which should have been granted 
long ago. The triumph is the more com- 

lete, from its being effected not by eu- 
ogies, but by the man’s self lifted up in 
his simplicity and grandeur before the 
world. No one can read this work with- 
out obtaining a clear and definite view of 
Cromwell he never can forget. Perhaps 
some of the very faults we have men- 
tioned in it have rendered the picture more 
complete. Mr. Carlyle has given us 
Cromwell as he was, and as he will be 
received by future generations. We see 
him in every step of his progress; there 
are the same massive features, and grave 
countenance, and serious air, with here 
and there indications of a volcano with- 
in. Whether wandering by the banks of 
the Ouse—gloomy and desponding as he 
attempts to look into that mysterious 
eternity to which he is bastening—or 
riding all fierce and terrible amid his 
Tronsides through the smoke of battle— 
or with hat on his head standing on the 
floor of Parliament, and hurling defiance 
on all around—or praying in the midst 
of the midnight storm as life is receding 
—we stil] stand in his presence—live, 
move, speak with him. There is no 
English writer that equals Carlyle in this 
pictorial power—revealing rather than 
describing things, and bidding us look on 
them rather than conceive them. 

Born in 1599, Cromwell was thirty-six 
years old when the first Parliament was 
convoked by Charles L Unlike most 
distinguished characters he entered on 
public life Jate, and was forty years of 
age before he took any part in the scenes 
in which he was afterwards to be the 
chief actor. His history is a forcible il- 
lustration of the effect of circumstances 
on a man’s fortune. Had England re- 
mained quiet, Cromwell would have 
spent his energies in draining the fens on 
his farm, and improving his estate, and 
died a good, straight-forward English 
gentleman. But the field which the rev- 
olution opened to him soon scattered 
his plans for the improvement of his lands 
to the wind, and the too thoughtful, too 
contemplative religionist, entered on a 
life of action that left his disordered fancy 
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little time to people his brain with gloomy 
forms. 
Of Cromwell’s early life very little is 
known, but Mr. Carlyle has doubtless 
given all that ever will be discovered, 
and traced his genealogy to the right 
source. Cromwell appears in the third 
Parliament of Charles, 1628-9, in which 
the famous petition of Rights before spo- 
ken of was carried. He seems to have 
taken very little part in the stormy pro- 
ceedings of the several Parliaments, and 
during the first two years of the Long Par- 
liament nothing is heard of him. He 
went home to his farm a few weeks at 
the adjournment of Parliament, during the 
King’s visit to Scotland ; but is found in 
his place again when it is assembled. 
He witnessed the stormy debate on the 
‘“Grand Petition and Remonstrance,” 
when the excitement waxed so high that 
members came near drawing their swords 
on each other; and gazed—one may guess 
with what feelings—on King Charles, as 
he came with his armed force to seize 
the five members accused of high trea- 
son. The lessons he learned in these 
agitated scenes, like those which Bona- 

rte received from the tragedies of the 

rench revolution, were not forgotten by 
him in his after career. 

When the King and Parliament final- 
ly came into open collision, and both 
were struggling to raise an army, Crom- 
well’s course for the first time becomes 
clearly pronounced. His arm is better 
than hig tongue, and as Parliament has 
passed from words into action, he im- 
mediately takes a prominent position, 
which he ever after maintains. Charles 
is still regarded as King of England, and 
the Parliament has sent to him to know 
if he will grant them “ power of mili- 
tia,” and accept the list of Lord Lieu- 
tenants which they had sent him. ‘ No, 
by God,” he answers, “not for an 
hour ;” and so militia must be raised in 
some other way than through royal per- 
mission. 

This was in March, 1642; the next 
July we find Cromwelf moving that the 
town of Cambridge be allowed to raise 
two companies of volunteers, and appoint 
captains over them, giving, himself, a 
hundred pounds towards the object. 

Here is high treason at the outset, and 
if the King shall conquer, loss of life 
and property will follow. But he has 
taken his course, and not all the kings 
in the world can turn him aside. The 
next month he has seized the magazine 
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in the castle of Cambridge, and pre- 
vented the plate of the University from 
being carried off by the King’s adher- 
ents. 

The same volunteer system was car- 
ried out in every shire of England fa- 
vorable to the course of Parliament. An 
army was organized, and the Earl of Es- 
sex was placed at its head. In the list 
of troops made out with their officers, 
Cromwell’s name was found as captain 
of troop sixty-seven. His son was cornet 
in a troop of horse under Earl Bed- 
ford. The battle of Edgehill was fought 
——the first appeal to arms—and Crom- 
well’s sword was there first drawn for 
his country. The victory was doubtful, 
and both parties claimed it. The coun- 
try was now fairly aroused, and asso- 
ciations were formed during the winter 
in various counties, for mutual defence. 
Cromwell is found at the head of the 
«* Eastern Association,” the only one that 
survived and flourished, and is riding 
hither and thither to collect troops and 
enforce order and repel invasion. The 
hidden energy of the man begins to de- 
velop itself, and his amazing practical 
power to be felt. At the battle of Edge- 
hill he saw the terror the royal cav- 
alry carried through the Parliamentary 
horse, and he spoke to Hampden about 
it after the conflict was over, saying, 
«* How can it be otherwise when your 
horse are for the most part superannua- 
ted domestics, tapsters, and people of 
that sort, and theirs are the sons of gen- 
tlemen, men of quaility. Do you think 
such vagabonds have soul enough to 
stand against men of resolution and 
honor ?” 

«You are right,” replied Hampden, 
“but what can be done ?” 

“TIT can do something,” said Crom- 
well, “and J will. 1 will raise men 
who have the fear of God before their 
eyes, and who will bring some con- 
science to what they do, and I promise 
you they shall not be beaten.” 

It was in this winter's efforts that the 
nucleus of that famous body of horse 


to which he gave the name of Iron- ° 


sides was formed. He selected for it 
religious men, who fought for conscience’ 
sake, and not for pay or plunder; and 
while he enforced the most rigid disci- 
pline, he inflamed them with the highest 
religious enthusiasm. Fighting under 
the especial protection of Heaven, and for 
God and religion, they would rush to 
battle as to a banquet, and embrace death 
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with rapture. Here was. Napoleon’s fa- 
mous cuirassiers of the Imperial Guard, 
under whose terrible charge the best in- 
fantry of the world went down. Borne 
up, however, by a higher sentiment than 
glory, they carried in their charge great- 
er power, and this body of a thousand 
horse was never beaten. When with the 
fearful war-cry ‘‘ Revicion !” Cromwell 
hurled them on the foe, the tide of battle 
was always turned. 

Nothing shows the practical sagacity 
of Cromwell, more than his introduction 
of the religious sentiment into the army. 
Bonaparte could not do this, and so he 
did the next best thing— instilled the love 
of glory. The former made religion pop- 
ular in the army and in the kingdom, and 
his bulletins to Parliament were more 
like the letters of a clergyman to his 
presbytery, than the reports of a general 
to his government. Scripture phrases 
came into common use, and custom 
soon made proper and natural, what now 
seems to us the mere cant of hypocrisy. 
It is not to be supposed that_the solemn 
look, and nasal tone, and Bible language 
of the Puritans indicated, as a general 
thing, any piety. These things became 
the fashion—-made common, it is true, by 
a strong religious feeling—-and fashion 
could make the people of New York talk 
in the same strain. Cromwell had a deep 
religious feeling, and felt himself an in- 
strument in the hands of God for the ac- 
complishment of a great work. Itisa 
little singular that all those great men 
who have effected sudden and unexpected 
changes in human affairs, have always 
regarded themselves as under the influ- 
uence of a special destiny. Ifa heathen 
he has been the favorite of the gods; if 
a Christian, like Cromwell, the mere 
agent of Supreme Power; if an unbe- 
hever, like Napoleon, under the influence 
of some star, 

These [ronsides were religious men, 
who could hold prayer-meetings in their 
tents, and sing psalms through their 
noses ; and he who would walk over the 
tented field at evening, and witness their 
praying-circles, and listen to their nasal 
chantings, might think himself in a 
Methodist cainp-meeting, and curl his lip 
at the thought of their being warriors. 
But whoever saw them with their hel- 
mets on, and with their sabres shaking 
above their heads, and their flashing eyes 
bent in wrath on the enemy, sweeping 
like a thunder-cloud to battle, would ever 


after tread softly by their prayer-meet- 
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ings, and listen to their psalms like one 
who hears music around the lip of a vol- 
cano. 

From this time the revolution became 
essentially a religious one, and the par- 
liament and the army were both Presby- 
terian. Its character did not change but 
once to the end, and that was when the 
Independents overcame the Presbyteri- 
ans, and finally obtained the supreme 
control. The causes leading to both of 
these results were perfectly natural. 
After political reforms religious questions 
came up; and the king and the establish- 
ed church banding together, it was natu- 
ral they should go down together, and a 
different political and religious govern- 
ment be adopted. The former became a 
parliamentary government, and the latter 
a Presbyterian church. The religious 
character of this new church organiza- 
tion hecame still more clearly pronounced 
by the league which Parliament made 
with Scotland. Its help was sought 
in the effort to overthrow the King, but 
Scotland would not grant it, unless Par- 
liament would subscribe to the Scotch 
Covenent. This was done, and Crom- 
well’s voice was heard swearing to the 
Covenant. But in revolution every ir- 
regularity developes itself, the restraints 
are taken off from the mind, its old bar- 
riers are removed, and it is launched 
forth upon an unknown sea. When 
each one is allowed to think for himself 
men are sure not to think alike; and 
there sprung up in England what is con- 
stantly seen here—numberless sects— 
each strenuous for its peculiar tenets, 
There were the Independents, who re- 
jected the Scotch Covenant—demanded 
more freedom of belief—repudiated the 
established church organizations, and 
asked for the same republicanism in the 
Church that had been introduced in the 
State: the Brownists, and Anabaptists, 
and Levelers (your thorough Jacobins 
and modern Radicals): Fifth-Monarchy- 
men, (modern Millerites,) and many still 
unsettled in their belief. All these, the natu- 
ral growth of arevolution that had become 
religious in its character, gradually con- 
centrated their strength against the Pres- 
byterians; and Cromwell himself taking 
sides with the Independents, the army 
was ranged on their side, and in time the 
army, as it always must in a revolution, 
ruled everything. 

From 1642, when the first battle of 
Edgehill was fought, to 1653—when 
Cromwell annihilated with his musket- 
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eers, the fag end (the rump) of the Long 
Parliament—were eleven years of trouble 
and uncertainty. But whether fighting 
with the Scots against the King, or be- 
leaguering Edinburgh with his little 
army; whether quelling insurrection in 
different parts of the kingdom, or bend- 
ing his vast energies against his monarch 
in a pitched battle, Cromwell rises before 
us as the same determined, self-collected 
and resolute man. Whether bowed in 
fasting and prayer before God, or tramp- 
ling down the ranks of the enemy under 
the hoofs of his cavairy—whether lost 
in a strange enthusiasm over a psalm of 
David, or standing alone, the rock around 
which the waves of the revolution finally 
calmed themselves to rest, or sunk in 
fruitless rage—he exhibits the same lofty 
pore and steadfast heart. Dismayed 

y no obstacle, disheartened by no re- 
verses, he leans in solemn faith on the 
arm of the God of battles and of truth. 
Without the feverish anxiety which be- 
longs to ambition, or the dread of defeat, 
which accompanies love of glory, he is 
pe ie onward by a feeling of duty, 
and loses himself in the noble cause for 
which he struggles. Acting under the 
eye of Heaven, with his thoughts fixed 
on that dread judgment where he must 
render up a faithful record of his deeds, 
he vacillates only when he doubts what 
is right, and fears only when a pure God 
rises before him. 

Nothing but lofty motives could have 
drawn him, at his age, into the career he 
followed. The fervor and enthusiasm of 
youth had fled, and he had reached an 
age when the call of ambition begins to 
sound faint and doubtful. A sober, re- 
ligious farmer, he girded on the sword 
when forty-three years of age, and tak- 
ing his oldest son, who bore his name, 
entered the field where anything but glory 
seemed to be the promised reward. That 
beloved son he saw fall before the blow of 
the foeman ; and though he had a wife and 
family to bind him to life, he seemed to 
be unconscious he had a life tolose. By 
his bold and decided action, his rapid 
movements, his rigid discipline, and boil- 
ing courage, he triumphed over the most 
overwhelming obstacles, performed prodi- 
gies of valor, and filled the world with 
the renown of his deeds—and yet he re- 
fused all praise to himself, referring 
everything to the goodness of God. Yet 
there was no blind credulity in this reli- 
ance on Heaven, no sluggish depend- 
ence, for he strained every energy and 
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employed every means, as if all 
rested on himself. That he carried his 
ideas of special Providence too far, few 
of the present day will doubt. He thought 
the glorious era, when the Israelites 
marched behind the pillar of fire and of 
cloud, and were guided in every step by 
the direct interposition of Heaven, might 
be restored. No one who has studied 
Cromwell’s character deeply, can doubt 
that he contemplated establishing a kind 
of Theocracy, in which the nation should 
be a pure church and God its Head. His 
mind had got into this channel, and hence 
he was prevented from having those 
broad and expansive views of constitu- 
tional liberty which one is led to expect 
of him. That so thorough a political 
man should have nourished so visionary 
a theory seems strange enough ; but the 
truth is, notwithstanding his stern, rug- 
ged and unpoetic nature, Cromwell had 
a touch of superstition about him, which 
his matter-of-fact character and practical 
life could not remove. This did not turn 
him into a fanatic, or drive him into 
monkish habits or gloom, nor even fetter 
the free action of his menta] powers; it 
only gave them areligious direction. He 
did not possess what is commonly termed 
genius, though he had something very 
nearly akin to it. He never startled men 
by those sudden inspirations that some- 
times flash forth from the soul of genius 
like foreshadowings of future events, yet 
he saw farther than the other great men 
of his time, and alone was capable of 
conducting the revolution to the goal it 
reached. Asa military man, he showed 
no depth of combination, adopted no new 
tactics of his own, and introduced no 
improvements in military science. 

et he beat the best generals of the 
kingdom, fought successfully against the 
most overwhelming numbers, and gained 
every battle he fought. It is idle to speak 
of such a man as a mere creature of cir- 
cumstances. Facts are better than the- 
ories—and the power Cromwell obtained, 
the success that attended every effort, 
and the steady hand with which he held 
all the raging elements of the revolution 
in check, show him to have possessed a 
character of amazing strength, even 
though it exhibited no single extraordi- 
nary quality. Sudden and great success 
may attend a weak mind in certain favor- 
able circumstances, but in a long, pro- 
tracted, and complicated struggle the 
strong man alone wins. The plebeian 
who, in England under any circum- 
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stances, can bring successively to his 
feet, king, parliament and people—quietly 
and firmly seat himself down on the throne 
of the British empire—wield its vast des- 
tinies, control its amazing energies, and 
after years of experience die in peace and 
power, leaving a flourishing common- 
wealth to his successor—must possess a 
grasp of thought and power seldom found 
in a single soul. 

There is no difficulty in analyzing the 
career of Cromwell. His life divided into 
two parts, military and civil, is exhibited 
clear as noonday in these letters. He 
commenced his wow! career as captain 
of a troop and gradual y fought his way 
up to commander-in-chief of the army. 
With a tenacity of will that nothing 
could shake, and courage that nothing 
could resist ; simple and austere in his 
manners, given to no excessesand claimin 
no share of the plunder; he soon gaine 
such influence over the soldiers that they 
would follow him into any danger. In 
short, the success which attended all his 
efforts made him necessary to the army, 
so that we find, after the self-denying or- 
dinance was passed, by which members 
of Parliament are forbidden to hold com- 
mand in the army, Cromwell is retained 
by _ permission month after month, 
Pes nally no one thinks of removing 

im. 

The battle of Edgehill was fought in 
1642; the next year Cromwell was busy 
subduing the country, fighting bravely at 
Gainsborough and Winceby, killing Cav- 
endish at the former place. In 1644 the 
famous battle of Marston Moor took 
place. The king’s army, of nearly 30,000 
men, was utterly routed, and almost 
entirely by Cromwell and his [ronsides. 
The cots fought bravely, and “ de- 
livered their fire with such constancy and 
swiftness, it was as if the whole air had 
become an element of fire in the summer 
gloaming there” but Prince Rupert's 
cavalry rode down everything in their 

age, and the whole right wing of the 
arliamentary Army was routed. The 
royalists continued the pursuit, sabering 
down the fugitives, till weary with the 
work of death they returned to the vic- 
torious battle-field. But to their surprise, 
on coming up, they found Cromwell in 
ssession of it with his brave Ironsides. 
tting the routed army take care of it- 
self, he fell with his cavalry on the 
enemy, riding straight through their di- 
vided ranks, and sweeping the field like 
a hurricane. His allies, the Scotch cav- 
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alry had all been dispersed, yet he and 
his Ironsides dashed on Prince Rupert's 
horse that had hitherto never been beat- 
en, and rode them down with terrible 
slaughter. 

The joy of the people was immense— 
the royalist cavalry had been broken for 
the first time, and Cromwell had done it. 

The next year he is appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the cavalry, and pros- 
trates forever the King’s cause at the 
battle of Naseby. A few hours before it 
began Cromwell arrived on the field, and 
the welcome the army gave him shows 
with what enthusiasm he was loved by 
the soldiers. As they saw him ride 
along their lines they sent up a universal 
shout like the cr of ‘vive *empereur,” 
with which the French army was wont 
to greet the appearance of Napoleon. 
Many a deed of personal prowess had 
been performed, and many an exhibition 
of high chivalric courage made, before his 
presence could send such exultation 
through the army. 

Cromwell commanded the cavalry at 
the battle, and new confidence visited 
every heart as they saw the favored child 
of victory casting his stern eye over the 
ranks of his Ironsides. It was on a cold 
January morning that the battle was 
fought, and the war-cry of the Puritans 
that day was, “God is with us.” It 
rolled along their lines in one majestic 
shout as they moved to the attack. The 
battle was the fiercest that had been 
fought. Prince Rupert, with his usual 
success, dashed down on the left wing of 
the Parliament Army and overthrew it. 
Cromwell did the same thing on the 
right, and broke the left wing of the 
royalists; but Rupert followed after the 
fugitives, while Cromwell leaving a small 
company to prevent those he had routed 
from rallying, retired to the field to finish 
the victory. Here, as at Marston Moor, 
he exhibited the perfect command he had 
over himself and his followers in the 
heat of battle. Carried away by no 
success—beguiled into no pursuit, he 
stopped at the right point, and with won- 
derful self-possession and skill rallied his 
men, and poured them afresh on the 
dense masses of infantry. The severe 
discipline to which he subjected his sol- 
diers, placed them at his control in the 
midst of the wildest confusion. This, 
doubtless, was one great cause of his 
success. 

This batile finished the King, and he 
tried to make peace with his Parliament. 
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Cromwell, in the mean time, overrun 
England, subduing the towns that still 
adhered to the royal cause. Now scat- 
tering the clubmen, and now storming 
Bristol, he marched from point to point 
with a celerity that astonished his ene- 
mies, and soon reduced the whole 
country. Civil war, then, for awhile 
ceased; and from 1646 to 1648 political 
and religious affairs were in inextricable 
confusion. Between the King and Par- 
liament, and Army, and Presbyterians, 
and Independents, everything got re- 
duced to chaos. In Parliament the Pres- 
byterians and Independents struggled 
gainst each other like the Girondists and 
ountain in the French Convention. 
The army was on the side of the Inde- 
pendents, and hence the Presbyterians 
undertook to crush Cromwell. The King 
in the mean time rejoiced in the divisions, 
hoping by them to benefit himself. But 
Cromwell, though frequently on the verge 
of ruin, maintained his position, nay, in- 
creased his power. The army, notwith- 
standing some defections, still clung to 
him. The confusion, however, into 
which it had fallen by tampering, now 
with the King, and now with the Parlia- 
ment, has furnished us with a curious 
piece of history illustrative of those 
times. The officers, and among them 
Cromwell, seeing the divided state the 
army was in, and scarcely knowing 
which way to turn, concluded to call a 
peayerstancting and pray over the subject. 
he prayer-meeting met at Windsor 
Castle, and the day was passed in fasting 
and supplication but without bringing 
any answer from Heaven. It met again 
the next day, and ended with the same 
success. The third morning these stern 
warriors assembled for the last time to 
ask the Lord for his guidance. At length 
according to Adjutant-General Allen, 
light broke in upon their darkness, and 
the cause of their troubles was revealed. 
“Which,” says the Adjutant-General, 
“* we found to be those cursed carnal con- 
Serences, our own conceited wisdom, fears 
and want of faith had prompted us the 
year before to entertain with the Kin 
and his party.” These hondet hentiel 
men had hit the truth without doubt. 
It was “those cursed, carnal confer- 
ences” with the King, and nothing else, 
that had well-nigh ruined the cause of 
English liberty. But one would think 
that they might have stumbled on this 
plain fact without fasting and praying 
three days over it—especially Cromwell, 
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we should suppose, might have under- 
stood it, for he well-nigh wrecked his 
vessel on that truthless monarch, whose 
fate it was to ruin all whoattached them- 
selves to his fortune. At all events, the 
‘“<cursed carnal conferences” were broken 
up, and hence the three days of fasting 
and prayer had been well spent. 

A short time after, in the beginning of 
1648, the second civil war broke out. 
Royalist Presbyterians leaguing with 
Scotch Presbyterians, becoming alarmed 
at the disorders and dissensions that in- 
creased on every side, determined to place 
Charles, now a prisoner, again on the 
throne. The insurrection first showed it- 
self in Wales, and thither Cromwell, glad 
to escape from the quarrels with Parlia- 
ment, hastened with hisarmy. Succeed- 
ing in restoring peace, he burried to the 
North to meet the Scotch army that had 
invaded England, and utterly routed them 
at Preston. The next year he invaded 
Ireland to quell the insurrection there. 
Previous to his Irish campaign, however, 
he sits in judgment on Charles Stuart, 
and his name stands third in the list of 
those that signed his death-warrant. 

In 1650 he again invaded Scotland, 
which was still intent on placing the Stuart 
line on the throne; and after reducing 
it to subjection, returns to England, fights 
the battle of Worcester, and after having 
subdued all his enemies reénters Parlia- 
ment. Finding this rump of the Long 
Parliament to be utterly inadequate to 
the wants of England, he breaks it up, as 
Bonaparte did the imbecile Directory, 
and passes the governing power into his 
own hands. 

During these years of toil and victory 
Cromwell moves before us like some re- 
sistless power, crushing everyjhing that 
would stay its progress. Simple, austere 
and decided, he maintains his ascendency 
over the army; and with the Psalms of 
David on his lips, and the sword of war 
in his hand, sweeps over his victorious 
battle-fields like some leader of the host 
of Israel. 

Like Bonaparte, never cast down by 
reverses, or dismayed by danger, he 
meets every crisis with the coolness and 
self-possession of a great mind, We 
love to contemplate him in those trying 
circumstances which test so terribly the 
strongest characters. 

Thus, at the battle of Dunbar, does he 
appear in the simplicity and grandeur of his 
character. There fortune, at last, seemed 
about to desert him. His littie army of 
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twelve thousand men was compelled 
to retire before the superior forces of 
the Scotch, and finally encamped on a 
small, barren tongue of land projecting 
out into the Frith of Forth. On this 
bleak and narrow peninsula, only a mile 
and a-half wide, behold the white tents 
of Cromwell's army. In front of him, 
landward, is a desolate, impassable moor, 
with a low ridge of hills beyond, on 
which stands the Scotch army twenty- 
three thousand strong. At the base of 
these hills runs a small streamlet, fur- 
nishing only two passes over which an 
army can march. Cromwell’s ships are 
in the offing, his now last remaining re- 
source. The lion is at last caught, and 
the prey is deemed secure. 

On the 2d of September Cromwell 
looks forth from the desolate heath on 
which his army is drawn up in order of 
battle, and lo! what a sight meets his 
gaze. Behind himis the sea, swept by 
a strong wind ; and before him, blocking 
him in from shore to shore, achosen army 
outnumbering his own two to one. The 
white tents that are sprinkled over this 
low peninsula, rock to and fro in the 
storm of sleet and hail, and darkness and 
gloom hang over the Puritan host. This 
strip of land is all that Cromwell has 


left him in Scotland, while a powerful 
enemy stands ready to sweep him into the 
Sea. But it is in such circumstances as 
these that his character shines out in its 


greatest splendor. Though his over- 
throw seems certain, he evinces no dis- 
couragement or fear, for, “he was a 
strong man in the dark peris of war ; in 
the hagh places of the field, hope shone in 
him like a pillar of fire when it had gone 
out tn all others.’ A letter he writes to 
the governor of Newcastle, on the eve of 
this battle, is so characteristic, and withal 
so sublime that we give it entire : 


To Sir Arthur Hazelrig, Governor of 
Newcastle ; these : 


Dear Sir—We are upon an engage- 
ment very difficult. The Enemy hath 
blocked up our way at the Pass at Coppers- 
path, through which we cannot get without 
amiracle. He lieth so upon the Hillsthat 
we know not how to come that way with- 
out great difficulty; and our lying here 
daily consumeth our men, who fall sick 
beyond imagination. I perceive your 
forces are not in a capacity for present re- 
lief. Wherefore, whatever becomes of us, 
it will be well for you to get what forces 
you can together; and the South to help 
what they can. The business nearly con- 
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cerneth all Good People. If your forces 
had been in readiness to have fallen on 
the back of Copperspath, it might have oc- 
casioned supplies to have come tous. But 
the only wise God, knows what is best. 
All shall work for good. Our spirits are 
comfortable, praised be the Lord—though 
our present condition be as it is. And, in- 
deed, we have much hope in the Lord; 
of whose mercy we have had large ex- 
perience. 

Indeed do you get together what force 
you can against them. Send to friends in 
the South to help with more. Let H. 
Vane know what I write. J would not 
make it public lest danger should accrue 
thereby. You know what use to make 
thereof. Let me hear from you. 
your servant, 


Nobly said. Indeed it will be a mir- 
acle if he escapes; yet calm and self- 
sustained, he waits the issue. ‘ What- 
ever becomes of him,” he is still anxious 
for the cause for which he is struggling. 
Forgetting himself, in the nobleness of 
his great heart he says:—* Let me fall 
in silence—let not the news of my dan- 
ger bring discouragement on our friends 
—God’s will be done.” 

At four o’clock that evening, as Crom- 
well was watching the enemy’s move- 
ments, he saw that Lesley, the Scotch 
Commander, was bringing down his 
whole army from the hill to the brook 
at its base, to be ready next day to com- 
mence this assault. 

In this movement the quick eye of 
Cromwell detected an error, which, like 
Bonaparte, he determined to avail him- 
self of. Lesley, in executing his maneu- 
vre, had packed his main body into a 
narrow space, where it could not easily 
deploy. while the entire right wing 
stretched out into the plain. Cromwe 
saw that if he could rout this wing, and 
roll it back in disorder, on the unwieldy 
mass, before it could draw up in order of 
battle on the plain, victory would be sure. 
That night, therefore, his twelve thou- 
sand men were placed in battle array, 
with orders, as soon as the morning 
dawned, to fall on theenemy. All night 
long the drenched army stood without a 
tent to cover them in the cold storm, 
while the moan of the sea, as it rolled 
heavily on the shore, seemed age a 
requiem beforehand, for the dead that 
should cumber the field. But amid the 
shriek of the blast and the steady roar of 
the waves, the voice of prayer was heard 
along the lines ; and many a brave heart, 
that before another night, should beat no 
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more, poured forth its earnest supplica- 
tions to the God of battle. 

Towards morning the clouds broke 
away ; and the moon shone dimly down 
on the silent host. With the first dawn, 
the trumpets sounded the charge—the 
artillery opened their fire, while louder 
than all, rings the shout, * The Lord of 
Hosts! the Lord ef Hosts’ as infant- 
ry and cavalry pour in one wild torrent 
together on the enemy. Over the brook 
and over the hostile ranks they go, 
trampling down the steady battalions like 
grass beneath their feet, and bearing three 
thousand souls to the next world in their 
fierce passage. In the midst of this ter- 
rible charge, on which Cromwell's eye 
rested with anxiety, the sun rose over 
the naked hills and sent his level beams 
athwart the struggling hosts. 

So did the sun rise on Napoleon at 
Austerlitz, as he stood and surveyed the 
field of battle, and the sublime expression 
burst from his lips, ‘* Behold the Sun of 
Austerlitz!” But Cromwell, carried 
away by a higher sentiment than glory, 
gave vent to his emotions in sublimer lan- 
guage. As the blazing fire-ball rolled 
slowly into view and poured its light over 
the scene, he burst forth, «« Ler Gop arise, 
and let his enemies be scattered’ Aye, 
and they were scattered. The right wing, 
broken and disordered, was rolled in a 
confused mass upon the main body of 
the army—and the panic spreading, those 
twenty thousand men becamea cloud of fu- 
gitives, sweeping hither and thither over 
the field. At the base of Doon Hill, on 
which the enemy had been encamped, 
Cromwell ordered ageneral halt, and while 
the horse could be rallied for the chase, 
sung the hundred and seventeenth psalm. 
“Hundred and Seventeenth Psalm, at 
the foot of Doon Hill; there we uplift it 
to the tune of Bangor, or some still high- 
er score, and roll it strong and great 
against the sky.” As the mighty anthem 
died away on the field, the shout of bat- 
tle was again heard, and the fierce caval- 
ry drove amid the broken ranks, riding 


down the fugitives and sabering them © 


without mercy, till the ground was cov- 
ered with the dead. 

But there is one stain upon Cromwell’s 
character, which Carlyle has failed to re- 
move—the barbarous manner in which 
he conducted the Irish campaign. In- 
deed, the way Carlyle has treated this 
whole subject, has destroyed al! our con- 
fidence in him asa historian. He carries 
his hero-worship a little too far, when he 
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not only refuses to condemn the bloody 
massacres of Cromwell in Ireland, butstig- 
matizes those who have some objections 
to this uncivilized mode of warfare, as 
**rose-water surgeons.” The prejudice 
and cruelty that can make light of those 
atrocities, which to this day are remem- 
bered as the “ Curse of Cromwell,” ren- 
der aman unfit to write history. We 
could unfold a tale of horror and cruel- 
ty—depict sufferings and cold-blooded 
massacres connected with this Irish war 
—which would make the stern face of 
Cromwell ever after appear streaked with 
blood. But his own letters shall con- 
demn him. 

He made his first attack on the town 
of Drogheda, and put the entire garrison 
to the sword. In writing to the govern- 
ment an account of it, he says, after 
speaking of carrying the intrenchments, 
“Being thus entered, we refused them 

uarter, having the day before summoned 
the town. I believe we put to the sword 
the whole number of the ee Ido 
not think thirty of the whole number es- 
caped with their lives. Those that did 
are in safe custody for the Barbadoes.” 
He winds up this precious declaration 
with “I wish that ali honest men may 
give the glory of this to God alone, to 
whom, indeed, the praise of this mercy 
belongs.” What miserable cant this is 
to wind up a massacre with. The Lord, 
we opine, did not thank him for this 
compliment, and would much rather pre- 
fer “ the unworthy instruments ” should 
take all “ the glory ” to themselves. 

He marches on Wexford, and enacts 
the same murderous scene over again. 
He will not even grant an armistice for a 
day, but sweeps over the walls of the 
town, putting all to the sword, The cry 
of helpless suffering, and the prayer for 
mercy, are of no avail. With Mexican 
ferocity he bids his men hew the defence- 
less wretches down without pty. And 
this Carlyle defends, by calling those 
who denounce it ** rose-water surgeons,” 
and the plan they would adopt “ rose-wa- 
ter surgery.” 

According to Cromwell’s own letters, 
he opened This campaign by announcing 
the following conditions—those who sur- 
render without fighting shall be treated as 

tisoners of war, but those who resist 
shall be refused quarter and slain with- 
out mercy. After the massacre of Dro- 
gheda and Wexford he improved a little, 
it is true, on this Christian-like plan. He 
spared the soldiers, but put all the officers 
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to the sword. A ray of justice flashed 
over him, and he bethought himself that 
it was hardly right to murder the soldiers 
for resisting when acting under orders, 
and so he transferred his vengeance to 
the officers. Such an uncivilized mode 
of warfare has never been heard of, ex- 
cept among a barbarous people. The 
Irish were not rebels—they were fighting 
for their legitimate King, and entitled to 
civilized treatment. What right had 
Cromwell to make them an exception to 
his ordinary mode of warfare? Why 
did he not impose the same conditions on 
the English and Scotch towns that he in- 
vested? What if he had massacred the 
inhabitants of Bristol and Edinbuigh be- 
cause they put him to the trouble of 
storming them? In what respect were 
they different from Drogheda and Wex- 
ford? The simple truth is, his conduct 
of the Irish war was savage and fero- 
cious—unworthy of a civilized man, 
much more of a Christian, and will resta 
spot on his name to the end of time. In 
sacking cities, massacres will sometimes 
oceur, when a long and bloody resistance 
has so exasperated the soldiers that all 
discipline is lost. Thus, during the pe- 
ninsular war in the time of Napoleon— 
in the sacking of Badajos and St. Sebas- 
tian by the English, and the storming of 
Oporto by the French, the inhabitants 
were massacred, but the officers took no 
part in it, nay, exposed their lives in en- 
deavoring to arrest the violence. But 
here we have a Puritan commander, who 
prays before going to battle, sings psalms 

oral letters to Parliament—not per- 
in the midst of the fight, and’ writes 
mitting but ordering massacres to be 
committed. 

Mr. Carlyle seems to think the plan an 
excellent one, inasmuch as it prevented 
the effusion of blood. Yes, but suppos- 
ing Cromwell had not always been vic- 
torious, and the Irish had retaliated on 
him the bloody warfare he adopted, what 
kind of a campaign would this have 
been. This “doing evil that good may 
come,” and making ‘the ends justify 
the means” is considered in our times 
rather doubtful morality. 

We have spoken as condemnatory of 
the conduct of Cromwell towards the 
Irish, as if he had butchered the inhabit- 
ants in brutal ferocity or fiendish hate, 
because we wish not in any way to 
sanction the view which Carlyle takes. 
But though there can be no apology for 
such a mode of warfare there may be for 
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the man. The character is indicated 
more by the motive than by the act. Now, 
we do not see the least inconsistency in 
Cromwell’s conduct from first to last. 
The very simplicity with which he gives 
his own account of the affair, shows that 
he imagines himself to be acting right. 
He makes no apology—offers no excuses 
—throws in no palliation, but tells the 
naked facts as if it were impossible to 
doubt his sincerity. These barbarous 
massacres, instead of furnishing any 
contradictions to his character illustrate 
it, They prove clearly our first state- 
ments, that Cromwell was acting under 
a kind of hallucination, and conceived 
himself a special agent of God, to de- 
stroy his foes and establish his Church. 
He fought battles precisely on the prin- 
ciples the Israelites did et they strug- 
led to keep possession of the land of 
anaan. The Old Testament was con- 
stantly in his mouth, and he killed men 
coolly as Joshua. The Scotch and Eng- 
lish being Protestants, he regarded themas 
Judah might Dan or Manasseh in a civil 
war; while the Irish Papists he considered 
as Amalekites or Moabites, which were 
be destroyed as enemies of the Lord. 
If Cromwell had not been borne up 
by some such lofty sentiment as this, it 
is very doubtful whether he could have 
saved England from tyranny first, and 
from a war of factions afterwards. To 
such a man there is no wavering of 
purpose—no confusion of thought. The 
complicated motives and fears which dis- 
tract the mere political leader he knows 
nothing of. ith one grand object in 
view he passes steadily towards it—erring 
it may be in his means, but not in his 
motives. To make no allowance for the 
motives or impressions that guided Crom- 
well, and judge him by his acts alone, 
would be to condemn all the great war- 
riors of the Old Testament as cut-throats. 
We have no doubt Cromwell considered 
himself as much commissioned by the 
Lord as ever David did. As he took no 
lory to himself from his victories, so he 
felt no blame in the slaughters that pre- 
ceded them. It was the work of the 
Lord, from first to last, and he gave him 
all the glory, never doubting that he took 
all the responsibility. But Cromwell had 
no right to this impression, for he had 
received no revelation from God. The 
warriors of Israel received their com- 
mission from Heaven, through its own 
appointed medium; and hence, their 
bloody wars were no more nor less than 
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divine justice. But Cromwell received no 
such divine direction in his Irish massa- 
cres, and to believe that he had, argues a 
want of moral sense and of the spirit of 
true religion, which mars very much the 
excellency of his character. Still it was 
an error of the intellect rather than of the 
heart, and sprung from that very belief 
without which he could not have saved 
England. 

We could wish to speak of the part he 
took in the condemnation of Charles, 
and defend him from the charge of injus- 
tice and cruelty which has been preferred 
against him, but find we have not Space. 

His dissolution of the Rump Parlia- 
ment by physical force, and assumption 
of the executive power of the kingdom, 
have been the hasis on which a charge of 
ambition is attempted to be made out. 
But for nearly three years after England, 
Scotland and Ireland, were subdued, and 
rested quiet under the Parliament, the 
Parliament could not ‘get along. The 
King was dead, and now who should 
rule—or rather, how should the Parlia- 
ment rule. Endless suggestions—pro- 
posed and rejected bills—committees 
formed and disbanded—this was the his- 
tory of the Rump Parliament, that evi- 
dently could not rule England. Every- 

in the balance; 
ic—some a sort of 


thing was * ar 
some wanted a repub 
mixed government, that no one knew 
anything about—some the restoration of 


the Stuarts. In this dilemma the army, 
now all-powerful, looked to Cromwell 
for help; indeed, all England stretched 
her hands out to him for relief. He had 
saved it from outward foes, and now 
he was looked to as the complete deliv- 
erer from her internal feuds. Confer- 
ence after conference was held with Par- 
liament, and he struggled manfully to 
steady the tottering fabric of liberty he 
had helped rear with so much effort. At 
length a bill, settling the basis of a new 
representation, was brought forward, one 
clause of which made the Rump Parlia- 
ment a part of the new. But Cromwell 
saw, with his far-reaching glance, that 
clean work must be made, and this war 
of factions ended, or endless revolution 
would follow—and so he opposed the 
bill. On the day that it was expected to 
pass, he, accompanied by some twenty 
or thirty of his musketeers whom he 
could trust, went to the House, and took 
his seat. After listening awhile to the 
discussion he arose to speak. Calm and 
respectful at first, he alluded to the great 
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work that had been done, and gave them 
all honor for the part they had borne iy 
it; but waxing warm as he proceeded, 
he began to speak also of their injustice, 
delays, strifes and petty ambitions—hur!. 
ing fiercely accusation after accusation in 
their faces, till a member rose and re. 
buked him for his language. * Come, 
come,” broke forth Cromwell, * we have 
had enough of this. I will put an end to 
your prating.” He had now fairly go: 
on his battle-face, and his large eyes 
seemed to emit fire as he strode forth on 
to the floor of the House, and élapping 
his hat on his head and stamping the 
floor with his feet, poured forth a torrent 
of invective on the now thoroughly 
alarmed Parliament. That speech is losi, 
but it scathed like fire. ‘ You have sat 
here too long already,” he exclaimed; 
“you shail now give place to bette: 
men ;” and turning to his officer, Harri- 
sion, he gave a brief word of commani, 
as he would on the field of battle, and his 
brave musketeers with leveled bayonets 
marched sternly in. As he stood ami 
the bayonets that had so often surrouni- 
ed him in the field of death, he began to 
launch his thunderbolts on the right hand 
and on the left, and breaking over al! 
ceremonies of speech, boldly named the 
crimes of which the members were guilty, 
and closed up with—* corrupt, unjust 
persons; scandalous to the profession o/ 
the gospel. How can you bea Parlia- 
ment for God’s people. Depart, I say, 
and let us have done with you. In the 
name of God, go!” 

Thus ended the Rump Parliament, and 
England lay on Cromwell’s shoulders 
So did Bonaparte march into the Counc! 
of Five Hundred, with his brave grena- 
diers at his back. 

But no sooner was this summary 
dissolution of Parliament effected, tha. 
Cromwell was heard to say, “ It’s you 
who have forced me to this. I have 
sought the Lord, night and day, that he 
would rather slay me than put me upo: 
the doing of this work.” But it was 
done, and when the first gust of passion 
had passed Cromwell was himselt again, 
and took the government on his brave 
heart as calmly as if he were borna king. 
This assumption of power, and his ai- 
ter dissolutions of Parliament, when | 
would not act in accordance with bis 
wishes, are called despotic and tyrann!- 
cal acts, and so they were. But will 
any one tell us what else could have 
been done. To suppose that argumen! 
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and reason would triumph, in that strife 
of factions and chaos of sentiments, is 
absurd. The trath is, England needed 
some strong hand to steady her, and 
Cromwell’s alone could do it. Power was 
needed to overawe the imbecile and am- 
bitious spirits that were too ignorant to 
rule, and too selfish to be united. Crom- 
well’s measures were high-handed, but 
we cannot see what else could have been 
done, unless a Stuart had been called in. 
The people—the entire mind of the 
nation—wanted something permanent 
around which it could settle. The Rump 
Parliament imparted no confidence, and 
gave no wom Cromwell was the 
only man in England that could keep the 
revolution from going backward instead 
of forward. 

In great revolutions, the supreme power 
must finally always be lodged in the army, 
of which the successful leader is the rep- 
resentative. - The strong arm of power is 
needed to mould the confused elements 
in form and permanent shape—discus- 
sion and conventions never can do it. 
True, Cromwell’s course was despotic, 
but the cause of freedom and the ends of 
justice demanded it. There is a differ- 
ence between the despotic act that crush- 
es liberty, and the one that quells lawless 
violence. The forms of justice must 
sometimes be disregarded to save its 
spirit. 

Of the five years of Cromwell’s Pro- 
tectorate, we shall say but little. He 
ruled England well, and showed a better 
title to reign than any Stuart that ever 
filled a throne. Mr. Carlyle has given 
us but little of these few years, except 
Cromwell’s speeches. Theseare, for the 
most part, rambling, incoherent and dull. 
They do not evince a single spark of 
genius, yet great practical common sense 
is visible throughout. Their incoherenc 
of expression is owing, doubtless, to their 
having been delivered extempore, and 
taken from his lips by reporters. It is 
evident, however, that he wielded the 
sword better than the pen, and could win 
two battles easier than he could make 
one good speech. 

England flourished under his sway, 
and his first measures indicated the lead- 
ing trait of his character and the great 
object of his life. A commission was 
appointed to purify the Church of ungodly 
ministers, and religion received his first 
attention. Parliament was opened with 
prayer and a sermon, and Cromwell 
scarce made a speech without allusion to 
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some Psalm of David. His feelings, dur- 
ing the Spanish war, and the fierce ener- 
gy with which he took part with the 
persecuted Waldenses, show the religious 
sentiment strong to the last. 

In the revival of commerce—by his 
conquests in the West Indies and the 
triumph of his fleets everywhere—he es- 
tablished the maratime ascendency of 
England; while in the administration of 
affairs at home, he exhibited a grasp of 
thought and a practical power combined 
with an earnestness and purity of pur- 
pose, which England may in vain look 
for in any other sovereign. 

He sung Psalms when he went into 
battle, and consulted the Bible in his 
campaigns as much as his maps, and 
quoted Scripture to Parliament—all of 
which may seem very weak in our day, 
but they detracted nothing from the 
strength and majesty of Cromwell’s char- 
acter. A strong, sincere and religious 
man—a Christian of Moses’ time, if we 
may use the term, rather than of ours— 
who read the Old Testament much, and 
the Gospel little; pondered the dispensation 
of law more than that of grace; under- 
stood the lofty language of David better 
than the meek words of John; loved the 
Commandments more than the Beatitudes ; 
a fierce fighter, a good ruler and a stern 
patriot, was Oliver Cromwell. He is 
outliving his traducers, and will be hon- 
ored by man long after thrones have been 
cast aside as useless things. 

Had he lived longer, so as to have con- 
solidated his government, and seen most 
of his restless contemporaries safe under 
ground, or even left a son but half equal 
to himself, the destiny of England would 
have been different, and its after history, 
very possibly, that of a republic. 

But after five years of ceaseless anxiety 
—at war with his Parliament and sur- 
rounded by assassins—Cromwell, broken 
down by his efforts, at the age of fifty- 
nine rested from.his labors. On his dy- 
ing bed we hear the same phrases, the 
same sentiments, which, when uttered 
on the field of battle or in Parliament, 
have been called cant and hypocrisy. 
But did he, with his eyes fixed steadily 
on that dread eternity on whose thresh- 
hold he stood, speak of the covenants of 
God, and pray in tones that made the 
listener tremble, to sustain his character 
to the last. No, his death-struggle and 
glorious departure in full hope of a bless- 
re immortality stamp the insinuation as 
false. 
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That was a solemn hour for England, 
and strong hearts were everywhere be- 
sieging Heaven to spare the Protector. 
But the King of kings had issued His 
decree, and the spirit that had toiled and 
endured so long was already gatherin 
its pinions for eternity. <<‘ It is a fearfu 
thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God !” broke thrice from his pallid lips, 
and then he fell in solemn faith on the 
covenant of grace. Just before his death 
a fearful storm arose, and amid the dark- 
ness, and tempest, and uproar of the ele- 
ments, the dying Cromwell prayed. Bo- 
naparte, dying in the midst of the storm, 
shouted forth, * Tte d’armée,” as his 
eye fell once more on his mighty col- 
umns, but Cromwell took a nobler de- 
parture. Not in the delirium of battle 
did his soul take its final leap, but with 
his gaze fixed steadfastly on the “ Eter- 
nal kingdoms,” he moved from the shore 
of Time, and sunk from sight forever. 

Carlyle has done Cromwell justice, 
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still we do not think he has fully appre- 
ciated his character. How such a neol- 
ogist and German religionist as he could 
ever be brought to tolerate what is called 
“a canting Puritan,” is to us passing 
strange. To do it he has had constantly 
to look at him through a false medium— 
to practice a sort of self-deception ; and 
we sometimes imagine we can see him 
shutting gf his eyes, and resolutely 
launching forth into praise against his 
own convictions, when some expression 
of Cromwell crosses so abruptly his 
tastes and sentiments. But he needed 
this dogged determination to see no fault 
in bis hero, to balance his natural dislike 
to “ Puritan cant,” in order to give 
Cromwell fair measure. 

He has rendered history a service, and 
done a great man justice in this work, 
which, we doubt not, will effect a per- 
manent revolution in public opinion re- 
Specting the character of Oliver Crom- 
well. 





THE DREAM-BALLET. 


BY CALEB LYON, OF LYONSDALE, 


Methought I slumbered on the shore of a Jone moonlit lake, 
Where forest trees, in summer time, their deepest shadows make ; 
And richest music filled the air from an ethereal choir— 

Such tones as thrilled Rossini’s soul with inspiration’s fire. 


Like creatures of the Elfin-land waked from a soft repose, 
From the blue waves entrancingly-delicious forms arose— 
Carlotta Grisi, Lucille Grahn and Cerito the fair ; 

Arrayed in robes of woven light, they floated in the air. 


III. 


Their rainbow win 


seem quivering, in rapturous delight— 


The dew-drops on their glossy hair as gleaming pearls at night ; 
Exquisite loveliness adorned these Graces of earth’s wild— 
Voluptuously the mazy dance their fairy feet beguiled. 


IV. 
They looked to me as sculptured forms rejoicing in their birth, 


Or as motion’s winning poesy, gl 


ing in its mirth; 


The dying flowers yield sweet perfume upon their bosoms fair, 
And softly as the daylight fades, they melted into air. 
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v. 
Augusta’s form now slowly rose, as rises dear Giesselle, 
On the bright shore of vine-clad Rhine from a deep forest dell— 


A brilliant tour de force she gave, the spirit’s g] 


su rprise, 


When waking from the silent grave it revels in the skies. 


VI. 

She faded as a roseate cloud from my bewildered sight ; 

Then came the witching Ellesler’s form with jewels beaming bright, 
Creating thoughts within my heart (rare, fascinating fay), 

Some think, « that lead us on to heaven,” and some, ‘“ the other way.” 


vil. 


Around in magic circles flew her form with art divine, 
Hesperia’s matchless favorite—fair daughter of the Nine ; 
Archly her look of triumph shone, wreathing around her face, 
As from my sight she slowly sank with true artistic grace. 


VItt. 


pm we like a spirit, rose upon that glittering wave, 
And, as a startled, timid fawn, a bound of joy she 


ve ; 


Expression—beauty—grace—and art—united ’neath her smile, 
In radiant brow, and kindling eye, and speaking lip the while. 


Ix. 
Like some freed bird, her twinkling feet just kissed the lilies fair, 
As, with rare angelic grace, she vaulted through the air ; 
Then poising on the silent wave, with an attentive ear, 
She listened to the glorious strains of music echoing near. 


x. 
Her lips apart, a gentle smile around them dazzling shone, 
Her tresses lay upon her breast, and loosely fell her zone, 
Reposing as a snow-flake pure—chasteness was in her glance ; 
Italia’s glory—Russia’s pride—the Empress of the dance. 


xi, 


She vanished, and the music fell faintl 


upon my ear, 


As the lake glided from mine eyes—a low voice murmured near, 
« Awake, deluded worshiper of fashions’ luring glass, 
Wake, slumberer by the waves of time, you’ve seen but shadows pass.” 
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We have received from the publishers 
two volumes bearing the above title, con- 
taining an interesting narrative of the 
personal adventures of the author in one 
of the secluded islands of the Marquesas. 
The style is plain and unpretending, but| 
Tacy and pees, and there is a romantic 
interest thrown around the adventures 


which to most readers will be highly 
charming. We cannot yield assent to 
many of the author’s conclusions and 
inferences, particularly in his remarks 
concerning the Missionaries of the Sand- 
wich Islands which we think are preju- 
diced and unfounded; but his own ad-' 
ventures carry with them an air of truth- 
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fulness and fidelity. We prepose to give 
some extracts from the work, and not to 
enter into a critical examination of the 
performance. 

It seems that Mr. Melville was, at that 
time, a sailor on a whaling voyage—an 
occupation, we imagine, but illy suited to 
his taste, even when he followed it under 
the most favorable circumstances, and for 
what reason chosen by him we are not 
informed. After a long voyage the re- 
straints of this mode of life became in- 
supportable to him. 

e paints the tedious hours of a six 
months’ cruise, out of sight of land, and 
destitute of vegetables and fresh provi- 
sions, in language which no doubt any 
seaman or voyager will readily appreciate ; 
and when his vessel was turned towards 
the Marquesas Islands, he felt an irresist- 
ible desire to witness the wonderful 
things concerning them described by old 
writers. ‘ Naked houris—cannibal ban- 
quets—groves of cocoa-nut—coral reefs 
—tattooed chiefs and bamboo temples ; 
sunny valleys planted with bread-fruit 
trees—carved canoes dancing on the 
flashing blue waters—savage woodlands 
guarded by horrible islands—heathenish 
rites and human sacrifices’—he informs 
us were strangely jumbled in his imagi- 
nation during the passage from their 
cruising-ground. 

As it turned out, he had ample oppor- 
tunity to inform himself of the reality of 
these wonderful matters. Entering into 
the beautiful bay of Nukuheva, under the 

ilotage of a drunken deserter from the 

ritish Navy, they discovered at anchor 
the naval force under Rear-Admiral de 
Petit Thouars, who had, a short time pre- 
vious, taken possession of the whole 
group of islands in the name of his gov- 
ernment. As the “ Dolly” sailed up the 
bay she was met by a flotilla of canoes 
from the surrounding shores, but a far 
more astonishing spectacle soon demanded 
their attention. 


** | was somewhat astonished to perceive 
that among the number of natives that sur- 
rounded us, not a female was to be seen, 
At that time I was ignerant of the fact that 
by the operation of the ‘taboo,’ the use of 
canoes in all parts of the island is rigor- 
ously prohibited to the entire sex, for 
whom it is death even to be seen entering 
one when hauled on shore ; consequently, 
whenever a Marquesan lady voyages by 
water, she puts in requisition the paddles 
of her own fair body. 

“We had approached within a mile and 
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a half, perhaps, of the foot of the bay, when 
some of the islanders, who by this time 
had managed to scramble aboard of us at 
the risk of swamping their canoes, directed 
our attention to a singular commotion in 
the water ahead of the vessel. At first | 
imagined it to be produced by a shoal of 
fish sporting on the surface, but our savage 
friends assured us that it was caused by a 
shoal of ‘whinhenies,’ (young girls,) who 
in this manner were coming off from the 
shore to welcome us. As they drew nearer, 
and I watched the rising and sinking of 
their forms, and beheld the uplifted right 
arm bearing above the water the girdle of 
tappa, and their long, dark hair trailing 
beside them as they swam, I almost fancied 
they could be nothing else than so many 
mermaids, and very Tike mermaids they 
behaved too. 

“* We were still some distance from the 
beach, and under slow headway, when we 
sailed right into the midst of these swim- 
ming nymphs, and they boarded us at 
every quarter; many seizing hold of the 
chain-plates and springing into the chains, 
others, at the peril of being run over by 
the vessel in her course, catching at the 
bob-stays, and wreathing their slender 
forms about the ropes, hung suspended in 
the air. All of them at length sueceeded 
in getting up the ship’s side, where they 
clung dripping with the brine and glowing 
from their bath, their jet-black tresses 
streaming over their shoulders, and half 
enveloping their otherwise naked forms. 
There they hung, sparkling with savage 
vivacity, laughing gaily at one another, and 
chatting away with infinite glee. Nor 
were they idle the while, for each one per- 
formed the simple offices of the toilet for 
the other. Their luxuriant locks, wound 
up and twisted into the smallest possible 
compass, were freed from the briny ele- 
ment ; the whole person carefully dried, 
and, from a little round shell that passed 
from hand to hand, anointed with a fragrant 
oil: their adornments were completed by 

assing a few loose folds of white tappa, 
in a modest cincture, around the waist. 
Thus arrayed they no longer hesitated, but 
flung themselves lightly over the bulwarks, 
and were quickly frolicking about the 
decks. Many of them went forward, 
perching upon the head-rails or running 
out upon the bowsprit, while others seated 
themselves upon the taffrail, or reclined at 
full length upon the boats. 

“« Their appearance perfectly amazed me; 
their extreme youth, the light, clear brown 
of their complexions, their delicate fea- 
tures and inexpressibly graceful figures, 
their softly moulded limbs, and free un- 
7 it action. seemed as strange as beau- 
tiful. 

“The ‘ Dolly’ was fairly captured; and 
never I will say was vessel carried before 
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by such a dashing and irresistible party of 
boarders! The ship taken, we could not 
do otherwise than yield ourselves prison- 
ers, and for the whole period that she re- 
mained in the bay, the ‘ Dolly,’ as well as 
her crew, were completely in the hands of 
the mermaids.” 


Our author seems to have been instantly 
charmed by the naive manners of the rude 
islanders, and probably disgusted by 
harsh treatment and the confinement of a. 
long voyage, he formed the design of de- 
serting irom the ship and hiding in the 
mountains from the pursuit which he ap- 
prehended. He thus pleads the necessity 
of the case as a justification for the de- 
sertion. 


*« When I entered on board the Dolly, I 
signed, as a matter of course, the ship’s 
articles, thereby voluntarily engaging and 
legally binding myself to serve in a certain 
capacity for the period of the voyage ; and, 
special considerations apart, | was of course 
bound to fulfill the agreement. But in all 
contracts, if one party fail to perform his 
share of the compact, is not the other vir- 
tually absolved from his liability? Who 
is there who will not answer in the affirm- 
ative? 

“ Having settled the principle, then, let 
me apply it to the particular case in ques- 
tion. In numberless instances had not only 
the implied but the specified conditions of 
the articles been violated on the part of the 
ship in which I served. Tbe usage on 
board of her was tyrannical ; the sick had 
been inhumanly neglected ; the provisions 
had been doled out in scanty allowance ; 
and her cruises were unreasonably pro- 
tracted. The captain was the author of 
these abuses ; it was in vain to think that 
he would either remedy them, or alter his 
conduct, which was arbitrary and violent 
in the extreme. His prompt reply to all 
complaints and remonstrances was—the 
butt-end of a hand-spike, so convincingly 
administered as effectually to silence the 
aggrieved party. 

“To whom could we apply for redress ? 
We had left both law and equity on the 
other side of the Cape ; and, unfortunately, 
with a very few exceptions, our crew was 
composed of a parcel of dastardly and mean- 
spirited wretches, divided among them- 
selves, and only united in enduring with- 
out resistance the unmitigated tyranny of 
the captain. It would have been mere 
madness for any two or three of the num- 
her, unassisted by the rest, to attempt 
making a stand against his ill-usage. They 
would only have called down upon them- 
selves the particular vengeance of this 
‘Lord of the Plank,’ and subjected their 
shipmates to additional hardships. 

** But, after all, these things could have 
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been endured awhile, had we entertained 
the hope of being speedily delivered from 
them by the due completion of the term of 
our servitude. But what a dismal pros- 
Hae awaited us in this quarter! The 
ongevity of Cape Horn whaling voyages is 
proverbial, frequently extending over a 
period of four or five years. 

“ Some long-haired, bare-necked youths, 
who, forced by the united influences of 
py en Marryatt and hard times, embark 
at Nantucket for a pleasure excursion to 
the Pacific, and whose anxious mothers 
provide them with bottled milk for the oc- 
casion, oftentimes return very respectable 
middle-aged gentlemen. 

‘*I may here state, and on my faith as 
an honest man, that though more than 
three years have elapsed since I left this 
identical vessel, she still continues in the 
Pacific, and but a few days since I saw her 
reported in the papers as having touched 
at the Sandwich Islands, previous to going 
on the coast of Japan.” 

The inducements to “ emigrate” were 
certainly of a serious character, and he 
concluded to risk the chance of being 
broiled and eaten by some huge chief of 
strong digestive organs. Toby,a fellow- 
sailor, possessing a daring and resolute 
character, seemed to be of the same opin- 
ion, and taking advantage of a holiday 
excursion on shore granted by their cap- 
tain, they fled to the woods, with a few 
sea-biscuit and a pound of tobacco stow- 
ed away in the folds of their dress, and 
afew yards of calico to propitiate the 
savages whom they very reasonably ex- 
pected to meet. eir course was direct- 
ed to a high mountainous ridge, where 
they hoped to be secure from pursuit and 
from whence they could watch the pro- 
ceedings in the harbor. After a hard 
day’s labor, and often at the risk of 
breaking their necks, they reached the 
highest point in the mountain, at an al- 
titude, the author supposes, of three 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
From this point the adventurers hoped to 
discover the large bays of Happar and 
Typee on the opposite side of the island, 
but were disappointed, inasmuch as the 
land in that direction appeared to retain 
its general elevation as faras the eye 
could reach. Here they were in adilem- 
ma. They had but a day’s provisions— 
were beyond the reach of the spentane- 
ous fruits of the island—to retrace their 
steps would end in certain capture; to 
peencee might Jead to death by starvation. 

ith sailor-like hardibood they resolved 
to venture on, towards the interior of the 
island, through solitudes “ apparently 
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untenanted since the morning of the cre- 
ation.” Following a scarcely perceptible 
path, they were suddenly stopped by its 
termination at the verge of a deep ravine. 
Descending this by the aid of tangled 
roots and limbs of trees, they found a rest- 
ing-place for the night on a shelving 
rock, washed by the waters of the cat- 
aract. Cold and dripping with water the 
morning found them sad but resolute; 
and after surmounting a variety of diffi- 
culties, they at last came in sight of the 
sea, between which and themselves lay a 
smiling valley bedecked with all the nch 
hues of Paradise. But to reach this Ely- 
sian vale was not an easy task. The only 
path—if path it might be called—was 
along or in the channel of a stream 
which dashed and tumbled through gorges 
between high rocks and down dar 
cipices hundreds of feet in depth. We 
quote afew paragraphs to show with 
what resolution the deserters surmounted 
the obstacles in their journey, premising 
that they had been four days from the 
ship, and were worn down with hunger 
and fatigue. 


** After an hour’s painful progress, we 
reached the verge of another fall, still 
loftier than the preceding, and flanked both 
above and below with the same steep 
masses of rock, presenting, however, here 
and there narrow, irregular ledges, sup- 
porting a shallow soil, on which grew a 
variety of bushes and trees, whose bright 
verdure contrasted beautifully with the 
foamy waters that flowed between them. 

“ Toby, who invariably acted as pioneer, 
now proceeded to reconnoitre. On his re- 
turn, he reported that the shelves of rock 
on our right would enable us to gain with 
little risk the bottom of the cataract. Ac- 
cordingly, leaving the bed of the stream at 
the very point where it thundered down, 
we began crawling along one of these slop- 
ing ledges until it carried us to within a 
few feet of another that inclined downward 
at a still sharper angle, and upon which, 
by assisting each other, we managed to 
alight in safety. We warily crept along 
this, steadying ourselves by the naked roots 
of the shrubs that clung to every fissure. 
As we proceeded, the narrow path became 
still more contracted, rendering it difficult 
for us to maintain our footing, until sud- 
denly, as we reached an angle of the wall 
of rock where we had expected it to widen, 
we perceived to our consternation that a 
yard or two further on it abruptly termi- 
nated at a place we could not possibly hope 
to pass. 

** Toby as usual led the van, and in si- 
lence I waited to learn from him how he 
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roposed to extricate us from this new 
ifficulty. 

“* « Well, my boy,’ I exclaimed, after the 
expiration of several minutes, during 
which time my companion had not uttered 
a word, ‘ What ’s to be done now ” 

“He replied in a tranquil tone, that 
probably the best thing we could do in the 
present strait was to get out of it as soon as 
possible. 

«Yes, my dear Toby, but tell me how 
we are to get out of it.’ 

««¢ Something in this sort of style, he 
replied ; and at the same moment to my 
horror he slipped sideways off the rock, 
and, as I then thought, by good fortune 
merely, alighted among the spreading 
branches of a species of palm tree, that 
shooting its hardy roots along a ledge be- 
low, curved its trunk upwards into the air, 
and presented a thick mass of foliage about 
twenty feet below the spot where we had 
thus suddenly been brought to a stand- 
still. EF involuntarily held my breath, 
expecting to seé the form of my companion, 
after being sustained for a moment by the 
branches of the tree, sink through their 
frail support, and fall headlong to the bot- 
tom. Te my surprise and joy, however, 
he recovered himself, and disentangling ~ 
his limbs from the fractured branches, he 

red out from his leafy bed, and shouted 
fustily, ‘Come on, my hearty, there is no 
other alternative ” and with this he ducked 
beneath the foliage, and slipping down the 
trunk, stood in a moment at least fifty feet 
beneath me, upon the broad shelf of rock 
from which sprung the tree he had de- 
scended. 

** What would I not have given at that 
moment to have been by his side’? The 
feat he had just accomplished seemed little 
less than miraculous, and I could hardly 
credit the evidence of my senses when 
I saw the wide distance that a single dar- 
ing act had so suddenly placed between 
us 


“'Toby’s animating ‘come on!’ again 
sounded in my ears, and dreading to lose 
all confidence in myself if I remained 
meditating upon the step, I once more 
gazed down to assure myself of the relative 
bearing of the tree and my own position, 
and then closing my eyes and uttering one 
comprehensive ejaculation of prayer, I in- 
clined myself over towards the abyss, and 
after one breathless instant fell with a 
crash into the tree, the branches snapping 
and crackling with my weight, as I sunk 
lower and lower among them, until I was 
stopped by coming in contact with a sturdy 
limb. 

«*In a few moments I was standing at 
the foot of the tree, manipulating myself all 
over with a view of ascertaining the extent 
of the injuries I had received. To my sur- 
prise the only effects of my feat were 4 
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few slight contusions too trifling to care 
about.” 


They were soon met by another trifling 
obstacle in the shape of a precipice o 
three hundred feet Medent, and getting 
over this in a similar manner, they reach- 
ed the head of a valiey filled with all 
natural beauties and fruitfulness. 

It was in this valley that Mr. Melville 
passed the foar months journalized in 
these volumes. It is occupied by the 
Typees, who were reputed to be the most 
savage and cruel of the cannibal tribes 
inhabiting the island. All other tribes 
were hostile to them, and enemies sur- 
rounded them on every side. We can- 
not follow him in all the events that oc- 
curred, but give a few detached sketches 
showing the manners of the people and 
their modes of life. As a prelude to 
which we may say, that our wanderers 
were hospitably received by the chiefs, 
and treated with great care and attention 
—were carefully guarded to prevent 
their escape, which gave rise to some 
reasonable fears that they were ultimate- 
ly to be sacrificed and eaten—that Toby 
was permitted to depart, under the pre- 
text of going to the French station for 
medical assistance for our author, who 
had acquired some disease in the course 
of these events—and that Toby was nev- 
er after seen or heard from. Soon after 
entering the valley they found a path, 
following which through the trees, they 
discovered two natives, of whom the 
following fine description is given : 


“« They were a boy and girl, slender and 
graceful, and completely naked, with the 
exception of a slight girdle of bark, from 
which depended at opposite points two of 
the russet leaves of the bread-fruit tree. 
Anarm of the boy, half screened from sight 
by her wild tresses, was thrown about the 
neck of the girl, while with the other he 
held one of her hands in his; and thus 
they stood together, their heads inclined 
forward, catching the faint noise we made 
in Our progress, and with one foot in ad- 
vance, as if half inclined to fly from our 
presence, 

_ “As we drew near, their alarm evidently 
increased. Apprehensive that they might 
fly from us altogether, I stopped short and 
motioned them to advance and receive the 
gift I extended towards them, but they 
would not ; I then uttered a few words of 
their language with which I was acquaint- 
ed, scarcely expecting that they would un- 
derstand me, but to show that we had not 
dropped from the clouds upon them. This 
appeared to give them a little confidence, 
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so I approaehed nearer, presenting the 
cloth with one hand, and holding the 
bough with the other, while they slowly 
retreated. At last they suffered us to ap- 

roach so near to them that we were ena- 

led to throw the cotton cloth across their 
shoulders, giving them to understand that 
it was theirs, and bya series of gestures 
endeavoring to make them understand that 
we entertained the highest possible regard 
for them. 

** The frightened pair now stood still, 
whilst we endeavored to make them com- 
prehend the nature of our wants. In doing 
this Toby went through a complete series 
of pantomimic illustrations—opening his 
mouth from ear to ear, and thrusting his 
fingers down his throat, gnashing his teeth 
and rolling his eyes about, till I verily be- 
lieve the poor creatures took us for a couple 
of white cannibals who were about to make 
a meal ofthem. When, however, they un- 
derstood us, they showed no inclination to 
relieve our wants. At this juncture it be- 
gan to rain violently, and we motioned 
them to lead us to some place of shelter. 
With this request they appeared willing to 
comply, but nothing could evince more 
strongly the apprehension with which they 
regarded us, than the way in which, whilst 
walking before us, they kept their eyes 
constantly turned back to watch every 
movement we made, and even our very 
looks.” 


By these artless islanders they were 
led to the settlements of the tribe, and by 
direction of the chief the author was 
furnished with “board and lodging” in 
the family of one of his subjects. He 
was also supplied with a faithful body- 
servant, and with a wife also, as we in- 
fer from the narrative. The arrival 
caused a great commotion amongst the 
secluded inhabitants of the valley, and 
in the evening there was a general gath- 
ering of the warriors to gaze at them. 
By aseries of skillful pantomimic per- 
formances they contrived to inform their 
savage friends that they needed food: 
and forthwith they were plentifully sup- 
plied with cocoa-nuts and the produce of 
the bread-fruit tree. Our sailors were 
evidently regarded with amazement. 


“‘ During the repast, the natives eyed us 
with intense curiosity, observing our mi- 
nutest motions, and appearing to discover 
abundant matter for comment in the most 
trifling occurrence. Their surprise mount- 
ed the highest, when we began to remove 
our uncomfortable garments, which were 
saturated with rain. They scanned the 
whiteness of our limbs, and seemed utterly 
unable to account for the contrast they pre- 
sented to the swarthy hue of our faces, em- 
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browned from a six months’ exposure to 
the scorching sun of the Line. They felt 
our skin, much in the same way that a silk 
mercer would handle a remarkably fine 
piece of satin ; and some of them went so 
far in their investigation as to apply theol- 
factory organ.” 


After a night’s rest, the /adies of the 
island were also gratified with a sight of 
the strangers, of which we have the fol- 
jowing account: 


** It was broad day; and the house was 
nearly filled with young females, fancifully 
decorated with flowers, who gazed upon 
me as I rose with faces in which childish 
delight and curiosity were vividly por- 
trayed. After waking Toby, they seated 
themselves round us on the mats, and gave 
full play to that prying inquisitiveness 
which, time out of mind, has been attributed 
to the adorable sex. 

** As these unsophisticated young crea- 
tures were attended by no jealous duennas, 
their proceedings were altogether informal, 
and void of artificial restraint. Long and 
minute was the investigation with which 
they honored us, and so uproarious their 
mirth, that I felt infinitely sheepish ; and 
Toby was immeasurably outraged at their 
familiarity. 

** These lively young ladies were at the 
same time wonderfully polite and humane ; 
fanning aside the insects that occasionally 
lighted on our brows; presenting us with 
food ; and compassionately regarding me in 
the midst of my afflictions. But in spite 
of all their blandishments, my feelings of 
propriety were exceedingly shocked, for I 
could not but consider them as having over- 
stepped the due limits of female decorum. 

** Having diverted themselves to their 
hearts’ content, our young visitants now 
withdrew, and gave place to successive 
troops of the other sex,'who continued flock- 
ing towards the house until near noon; by 
which time I have no doubt that the great- 
er part of the inhabitants of the valley had 
bathed themselves in the light of cur be- 
nignant countenances.” 


With whom Toby was domiciled does 
not appear, but Mr. Melville has given 
us a glowing description of the person 
who was appointed to wait upon and as- 
sist him. 


‘“* Kory-Kory, though the most devoted 
and best natured serving- man in the world, 
was, alas! a hideous object to look upon. 
He was some twenty-five years of age, and 
about six feet in height, robust and well 
made, and of the most extraordinary aspect. 
His head was carefully shaven, with the 
exception of two circular spots, about the 
size of a dollar, near the top of the cranium, 
where the hair, permitted to grow of an 


amazing length, was twisted up in two 
prominent knots, that gave him the appear- 
ance of being decorated with a pair of 
horns. His beard, plucked out by the root 
from every other part of his face, was suf- 
fered to droop in hairy pendants, two of 
which garnished his under lip, and an equal 
number hung from the extremity of his 
chin, 

** Kory-Kory, with a view of improving 
the handiwork of nature, and perhaps 
prompted by a desire to add to the engag- 
ing expression of his countenance, had 
seen fit to embellish his face with three broad 
longitudinal stripes of tattooing, which, 
like those country roads that go straight for- 
ward in defiance of all obstacles, crossed 
his nasal organ, descended into the hollow 
of his eyes, and even skirted the borders of 
his mouth. Each completely spanned his 
physiognomy ; one extending in a line with 
lis eyes, another crossing the face in the 
vicinity of the nose, and the third sweeping 
along his lips from ear to ear. His coun- 
tenance thus triply hooped, as it were, with 
tattooing, always reminded me of those un- 
happy wretches whom I have sometimes 
observed gazing out sentimentally from be- 
hind the grated bars of a prison window ; 
whilst the entire body of my savage valet, 
covered all over with representations of 
birds and fishes, and a variety of most un- 
accountable-looking creatures, suggested to 
me the idea of a pictorial museum of natu- 
ral history, or an illustrated copy of ‘ Gold- 
smith’s Animated Nature.’ ” 


There were several damsels in the fam- 
ily, one of whom was evidently the fa- 
vorite of our author. All the females of 
the island are described as graceful and 
charming, but the beautiful « Fayaway ” 
shone unrivaled. Of her we have the 
following description : 


“From the rest of these, however, I 
must except the beauteous nymph, Faya- 
way, who was my peculiar favorite. Her 
free, pliant figure was the very perfection 
of female grace and beauty. Her com- 
plexion was a rich and mantling olive, 
and when watching the glow upon her 
cheeks I could almost swear that beneath 
the transparent medium there lurked the 
blushes of a faint vermilion. The face of 
this girl was a rounded oval, and each fea- 
ture as perfectly formed as the heart or ima- 
gination of man could desire. Her full lips, 
when parted with a smile, disclosed teeth 
of a dazzling whiteness; and when her 
rosy mouth opened with a burst of merri- 
ment, they looked like the milk-white 
seeds of the ‘ arta,’ a fruit of the valley, 
which, when cleft in twain, shows them 
reposing in rows on either side, imbedded 
in the rich and juicy pulp. Her hair of 
the deepest brown, parted irregularly in 
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the middle, flowed in natural ringlets over 
her shoulders, and whenever she chanced 
to stoop, fell over and hid from view her 
lovely bosom. Gazing into the depths of 
her strange blue eyes, when she was in a 
contemplative mood, they seemed most 
placid yet unfathomable; but when illu- 
minated by some lively emotion, they 
beamed upon the beholder like stars. The 
hands of F'ayaway were as soft and delicate 
as those of any countess ; for an entire ex- 
emption from rude labor marks the girl- 
hood and even prime of a Typee woman’s 
life. Her feet, though wholly exposed, 
were as diminutive and fairly shaped as 
those which peep from beneath the skirts 
of a Lima Lady’s dress. The skin of this 
young creature, from continual ablutions 
and the use of mollifying ointments, was 
inconceivably smooth and soft. 

“I may succeed, perhaps, in particular- 
izing some of the individual features of 
Fayaway's beauty, but that general loveli- 
ness of appearance which they all contribu- 
ted to produce I will not attempt to de- 
scribe. The easy, unstudied graces of a 
child of nature like this, breathing from 
infancy an atmosphere of perpetual summer, 
and nurtured by the simple fruits of the 
earth ; enjoying a perfect freedom from care 
and anxiety, and removed effectually from 
all injurious tendencies, strike the eye in a 
manner which cannot be portrayed. This 
picture is no fancy sketch; it is drawn 
from the most vivid recollections of the 
person delineated,” 


The reader will gather some idea of 
the costume and appearance of the Typee 
fair ones from the following delineation : 


“ Fayaway—I must avow the fact—for 
the most part clung to the primitive and 
summer garb of Eden. But how be- 
coming the costume! It showed her fine 
figure to the best possible advantage ; and 
nothing could have been better adapted to 
her peculiar style of beauty. On ordinary 
occasions she was habited precisely as I 
have described the two vouthful savages 
whom we had met on first entering the 
valley. At other times, when rambling 
among the groves, or visiting at the houses 
of her aequaintances, she wore a tunic of 
white tappa, reaching from her waist toa 
little below the knees ; and when exposed 
for any length of time to the sun, she in- 
variably protected herself from its rays by 
a floating mantle of the same material, 
loosely gathered about her person. Her 
gala dress will be described hereafter. 

_ “Asthe beauties of our own land delight 
in bedecking themselves with fanciful arti- 
cles of jewelry, suspending them from their 
ears, hanging them about their necks, and 
clasping them round their wrists, so Faya- 
way and her companions were in the habit 
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of ornamenting themselves with similar 
appendages. ; 

** Flora was their jeweler. Sometimes 
they wore necklaces of small carnation 
flowers, strung like rubies upon a fibre of 
tappa, or displayed in their ears a single 
white bud, the stem thrust backward 
through the aperture, and showing in front 
the delicate petals folded together in a 
beautiful sphere, and looking like a drop 
of the purest pearl. Chaplets, too, resem- 
bling in their arrangement the strawberry 
coronal worn by an English peeress, and 
composed of intertwined leaves and blos- 
soms, often crowned their temples; and 
bracelets and anklets of the same tasteful 
pattern were frequently to be seen. In- 
deed, the maidens of the island were pas- 
sionately fond of flowers, and never wea- 
ried of decorating their persons with them ; 
a lovely trait in their character, and one 
that ere long will be more fully alluded to. 

*‘ Though in my eyes, at least, Fayaway 
was indisputably the loveliest female I saw 
in Typee, yet the description I have given 
of her will in some measure apply to near- 
ly all the youthful portion of her sex in 
the valley.” 


The natives are evidently an amphibi- 
ous race, and pass nearly half their time 
in the water. Mr. Melville was, rather 
against his inclination, compelled to con- 
form to this custom. Early one morning 
Kory-Kory took him on his back and 
Janded him in the middle of a neighbor- 
ing stream : 


“On gaining it, Kory-Kory, wading up 
to his hips in the water, carried me half 
way across, and deposited me on a smooth 
black stone which rose a few inches above 
the surface. The amphibious rabble at 
our heels plunged in after us, and, climb- 
ing to the summit of the grass-grown rocks 
with which the bed of the brook was here 
and there broken, waited curiously to wit- 
ness our morning ablutions. 

«Somewhat embarrassed by the pres- 
ence of the female portion of the company, 
and feeling my cheeks burning with bash- 
ful timidity, | formed a primitive basin by 
joining my hands together, and cooled my 
blushes in the water it contained ; then 
removing my frock, bent over and washed 
myself down to my waist in the stream. 
As soon as Kory-Kory comprehended from 
my motions that this was to be the extent 
of my performance, he appeared perfectly 
aghast with astonishment, and rushing to- 
wards me, poured out a torrent of words in 
eager deprecation of so limited an opera- 
tion, enjoining me by unmistakable signs 
to immerse my whole body. To this] was 
forced to consent ; and the honest fellow 
regarding me as a froward, inexperienced 
child, whom it was his duty to serve at the 
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risk of offending, lifted me from the rock, 
and tenderly bathed my limbs. This over, 
and resuming my seat, I could not avoid 
bursting into admiration of the scene 
around me. 

* From the verdant surfaces of the large 
stones that lay scattered about, the natives 
were now sliding off into the water, diving 
and ducking beneath the surface in all di- 
rections; the young girls springing buoy- 
antly into the air, and revealing their naked 
forms to the waist, with their long tresses 
dancing about their shoulders, their eyes 
sparkling like drops of dew in the Sun, and 

eir gay laughter pealing forth at every 
frolicsome incident.” 


Our author was annoyed in a singular 
manner by the island nymphs in his 
bathing excursions, as the following 
statement will show : 


**T remember upon one occasion plung- 
ing in among a parcel of these river- 
nymphs, and counting vainly on my supe- 
rior strength, sought to drag some of them 
under the water; but I quickly repented 
my temerity. The amphibious young crea- 
tures swarmed about me like a shoal of dol- 

hins, and seizing hold of my devoted 

i tumbled me about and ducked me 
under the surface, until, from the strange 
noises, which rang in my ears, and the su- 
pernatural visions dancing before my eyes, I 
thought I was in the land of spirits. I stood, 
indeed, as little chance among them as a 
cumbrous whale, attacked on all sides by a 
legion of sword-fish. When at length they 
relinquished their hold of me, they swam 
away in every direction, laughing at my 
clumsy endeavors to reach them.” 


The Typeean children are from their 
birth trained to the water. What would 
a northern mother think of such an ex- 
periment as the one here mentioned ? 


**One day, in company with Kory-Kory, 
Lhad repaired to the stream for the purpose 
of bathing, when I observed a woman sit- 
ting upon a rock im the midst of the current, 
and watching with the liveliest interest the 
gambols of something, which at first I took 
to be an uncommonly large species of frog 
that was sporting in the water near her. 
Attracted by the nevelty of the sight, I wad- 
ed towards the spot where she sat, and 
could hardly credit the evidence of my 
senses when I beheld a little infant, the pe- 
riod of whose birth could not have extend- 
ed back many days, paddling about as if it 
had just risen to the surface, after being 
hatched into existence at the bottom. Oc- 
casionally the delighted parent reached out 
her hands towards it, when the little 
thing, uttering a faint cry, and striking 
out its tiny limbs, would sidle for the 
rock, and the next moment be clasped 
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to its mother’s bosom. This was re- 

ted again and again, the baby remain- 
ing in the stream about a minute at a time. 
Once or twice it made wry faces at swal- 
lowing a mouthful of water, and choked 
and spluttered as if on the point of strang- 
ling. At such times, however, the mother 
snatched it up, and by a process scarcely to 
be mentioned, obliged it to eject the fluid. 
For several weeks afterwards I observed 
the woman bringing her child down to the 
stream regularly every day, in the cool of 
the morning and evening, and treating it to 
a bath. No wonder that the South Sea Is- 
landers are so amphibious a race, when 
they are thus launched into the water as 
soon as they see the hight. Iam convinced 
that it is as natura) for a human being to 
swim as it is for aduck. And yet in civil- 
ized communities how many able-bodied 
individuals die, like so many drowning kit- 
tens, from the occurrence of the most triv- 
ial accidents '” 

Of the social life of the Polynesian 
savages, Mr. Melville entertains an ex- 
alted opinion: nature has luxuriously and 
bountifully provided for all their wants ; 
the necessity for labor does not exist; 
there are no uncomfortable variations in 
the climate ; fruits and flowers are peren- 
nial; health is easily preserved, and sel- 
dom fails until extreme age has destroyed 
the vital powers ; there is a total absence 
of all care, jealousies, rivalries, and 
while all nature is glowing in resplend- 
ent colors, the simple savage is unmo- 
lested by earthly wants or ills—with this 
yeservation, that he must occasionally 
have a human victim. This is the idea 
we gather from Mr. Melville’s general 
remarks. But we will allow him to 
speak for himself: 


*‘T once heard it given as an instance of 
the frightful depravity of a certain tribe in 
the Pacific, that they had no word in their 
language to express the idea of virtue. 
The assertion was unfounded ; but were 
it otherwise, it might be met, by stating 
that their language is almost entirely des- 
titute of terms to express the delightful 
ideas conveyed by our endless catalogue o! 
civilized crimes.” 

** One peculiarity that fixed my admira- 
tion wag the perpetual hiliarity reigning 
through the whole extent of the vale. 
There seemed to be no cares, griefs, trou- 
bles, or vexations, in all Typee. The hours 
tripped along as gaily as the laughing 
couples down a country dance. 

“There were none of those thousand 
sources of irritation that the ingenuity ot 
civilized man has created to mar his own 
felicity. There were no foreclosures of 
mortgages, no protested notes, no bills pay- 
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able, no debts of honor in Typee; no un- 
reasonable tailors and shoemakers, per- 
versely bent on being paid ; no duns of any 
description ; no assault and battery attor- 
neys, to foment discord, backing their cli- 
ents up to a quarrel, and then knocking 
their heads together; no poor relations, 
everlastingly occupying the spare bed- 
chamber, and diminishing the elbow-room 
at the family table; no destitute widows 
with their children starving on the cold 
charities of the world; no beggars; no 
debtors’ prisons ; no proud and hard-heart- 
ed nabobs in Typee j or tosum up all in 
one word—no Money! ‘ That root of all 
evil”? was not to be found in the valley. 

“In this secluded abode of happiness 
there were no cross old women, no cruel 
step-dames, no withered spinsters, no love- 
sick maidens, no sour old bachelors, no 
inattentive husbands, no melancholy young 
men, no blubbering youngsters, and no 
squalling brats. All was mirth, fun, and 
high good-humor. Blue devils, hypochon- 
dria and doleful dumps, went and hid 
themselves among the nooks and crannies 
of the rocks. 

** Here you would see a parcel of chil- 
dren frolicking together the live-long day, 
and no quarreling, no contention, among 
them. The same number in our own land 
could not have played together for the space 
of an hour without biting or scratching one 
another. There you might have seen a 
throng of young females, not filled with 
envyings of each Other’s charms, nor dis- 
playing the ridiculous affectations of gen- 
tility, nor yet moving in whalebone cor- 
sets, like so many automatons, but free, 
inartificially happy, and unconstrained. 

“There were some spots in that sunny 
vale where they would frequently resort 
to decorate themselves with garlands of 
flowers. ‘To have seen them reclining be- 
neath the shadows of one of the beautiful 
groves; the ground about them strewn 
with freshly gathered buds and blossoms, 
employed in weaving chaplets and neck- 
laces, one would have thought that all the 
train of Flora had gathered together to 
keep a festival in honor of their mistress. 

*‘ With the young men there seemed al- 
most always some matter of diversion or 
business on hand that afforded a constant 
variety of enjoyment. But whether fish- 
ing, or carving canoes, or polishing their 
ornaments, never was there exhibited the 
least sign of strife or contention among 
them. 

** As for the warriors, they maintained a 
tranquil dignity of demeanor, journeying 
occasionally from house to house, where 
they were always sure to be received with 
the attention bestowed upon distinguished 
guests. The old men, of whom there were 
many in the vale, seldom stirred from their 
mats, where they would recline for hours 
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and hours, smoking and talking to one an- 
other with all the garrulity of age. 

** But the continual happiness, which so 
far as I was able to judge appeared to pre- 
vail in the valley, sprung principally from 
that all-pervading sensation which Rous- 
seau has told us he at one time experienced, 
the mere buoyant sense of a healthful 
physical existence. And, indeed, in this 
particular the Typees had ample reason to 
felicitate themselves, for sickness was al- 
most unknown. During the whole period 
of my stay I saw but one invalid among 
them ; and on their smooth clear skins you 
observed no blemish or mark of disease.” 


Mr. Melville has given an equally 
glowing description of the daily occupa- 
tion of the rude islanders, which we find 
too long to extract. Bathing, visiting, 
and eating a few simple natural fruits, oc- 
cupy most of their time. They have no 
serious labor to perform, except occasion- 
ally to repel an enemy; their religion 
hangs loosely upon them; indeed, Mr. 
Melville doubts if they have any religion 
at all, for though they have a few idols 
no great respect is shown to them. 

he Typee method of cooking meat is 
thus described—the victim, a fat porker, 
having been killed with clubs: 


**Without letting any blood fromthe body, 
it was immediately carried to a fire which 
had been kindled near at hand, and four 
savages taking hold of the carcass by its 
legs, passed it rapidly to and fro in the 
flames. In a moment the smell of burning 
bristles betrayed the object of this proce- 
dure. Having got thus far in the matter, 
the body was removed to a little distance ; 
and, being disemboweled, the entrails 
were laid aside as choice parts, and the 
whole carcass was thoroughly washed with 
water. An ample thick green cloth, com- 
posed of the long thick leaves of a species 
of palm-tree, ingeniously tacked together 
with little pins of bamboo, was now spread 
upon the ground, in which the body being 
carefully rolled, it was borne to an oven pre- 
viously prepared to receive it. Here it was 
at once laid upon the heated stones at the 
bottom, and covered with thick layers of 
leaves, the whole being quickly hidden 
from sight by a mound of earth raised over 
it.” 

Their method of preparing and eating 
fish appears to be still more primitive, 
and we recommend a trial of it to the 
fish-loving population on the Atlantic 
coast : 


‘I grieve to state so distressing a fact, 
but the inhabitants of Typee were in the 
habit of devouring fish much in the same 
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way that a civilized being would eat a rad- 
ish, and without any more previous prepa- 
ration, They eat it raw; scales, bones, 
gills, and all the inside. The fish is held 
by the tail, and the head being introduced 
into the mouth, the animal disappears with 
a rapidity that would at first nearly lead 
one to imagine it had been launched bodily 
down the throat. 


“ Raw fish! Shall I ever forget my sensa- 
tions when I first saw my island beauty de- 
vour one. Oh, heavens! Fayaway, how 
could you ever have contracted so vile a 
habit? However, after the first shock had 
subsided, the custom grew less odious in 
my eyes, and I soon accustomed myself to 
the sight. Let no one imagine, however, 
that the lovely Fayaway was in the habit of 
swallowing great vulgar-looking fishes : oh, 
no; with her beautiful small hand she 
would clasp a delicate, little, golden-hued 
love of a fish, and eat it as elegantly and 
as innocently as though it were a Naples 
biscuit, But alas! it was after all a raw 
fish ; and all I can say is, that Fayaway ate 
it in a more lady-like manner than any 
other girl of the valley. 

** When at Rome do as the Romans do, I 
held to be so good a proverb, that being in 
Typee I made a point of doing as the Ty- 
pees did. Thus I ate poee-poee as they 
did; I walked about in a garb striking for 
its simplicity ; and I reposed on a commu- 
nity of couches ; besides doing many other 
things in conformity with their peculiar 
habits; but the farthest I ever went in the 
way of conformity, was on several occa- 
sions to regale myself with raw fish. These 
being remarkably tender, and quite small, 
the undertaking was not so disagreeable in 
the main, and after a few trials I positively 
began torelish them : however, I subjected 
them to a slight operation with my knife 
previously to making my repast.” 


The appearance of the Typee people 
produced a deep and favorable impression 
on the mind of Mr. Melville. He con- 
siders them models of grace and beauty ; 
the fair come in for a large share of his 
admiration, and in regard to them he 
makes some invidious comparisons 
which we commend to the notice of his 
countrywomen. He is also highly 
pleased with the freedom enjoyed by the 
natives. The Typee government is sim- 
ple. A chief reigns supreme, and his 
commands are few and willingly obeyed. 
There are no rigorous laws, nor trouble- 
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some conventialities to hamper the free- 
dom of either sex ; not even the restraints 
of marriage are felt, although our author 
did discover that women tattooed in a pe- 
culiar manner were considered as wives, 

Notwithstanding all these captivating 
charms of savage life ; notwithstanding 
the Typeean society seemed to him so 
far superior to that which is the growth 
and creature of civilization and religion, 
Mr. Melville was in despair and rendered 
unhappy because he could not escape 
from this paradisaical valley. He could 
live without labor and be free from care, 
but he could not get rid of the idea that 
some fine morning he would be killed 
and cooked, after he had attained to that 
degree of obesity which is requisite in 
bis 2 to figure respectably on such an oc- 
casion. And therefore we find him mak- 
ing his escape at the first opportunity. 
A small boat coming into the bay from 
Nukuheva, he made his escape, aided by 
a friendly feeling on the part of some of 
the natives. This was not effected with- 
out a vigorous opposition on the part of 
others. Indeed, a fight ensued, and was 
in full progress on his account when he 
departed from their shores; and some 
savage fellows, stung no doubt by his 
folly and ingratitude at leaving so much 
happiness, both present and prospective, 
followed him a long way into the bay 
with frantic cries and threats of ven- 
geance. 

We take it for granted, as Mr. Mel- 
ville has now reached home, that he is 
again duly sensible of the great hard- 
ships and evils of civilization, and that 
he will hasten his return to the society 
he has so cleverly described in these vol- 
umes. The charming Fayaway—the 
simple-hearted trustful maiden whom he 
left weeping on the lone island shore— 
no doubt waits his return with tearful 
eye: and besides this allurement, a score 
of Typeean gourmands are also waiting, 
in the shade of lofty cocoa-trees, for their 
noon-day meal. How can Mr. Melville 
resist such temptations? If he does re- 
turn, we can only express the hope, in 
the language of Sydney Smith to a Mis- 
sionary friend on his departure for New 
Zealand, that he may not disagree with 
the stomach of the man that eats him. 
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STREET’S 


TueErE are three kinds of readers and 
critics of poetry, as there are three very 
different kinds of poets. Of bards indeed— 
minstrels, scalds, sagas, seers, poets, or 
by whatever name the early ages, with 
a species of wonder, designated those 
who seemed conversant with some Pres- 
ence of which the mass of humanity 
had little perception—of minstrels and 
bards the three orders are plainly enough 
distinct. For the poet is one who reads 
Nature more clearly than his fellow-men. 
But Nature—though in the fullest sense, 
to the clearest eye, she is one—yet lies 
in two or three departments, so different 
as toseem entirely disconnected, except to 
a deep comprehension of the relations of 
things. The word is usually accepted as 
embracing only the universe of material 
things—those objects and influences alone 
of which our senses take cognizance. 
This restriction of the meaning is as false, 
as it is common. The world of the 
hearts and minds of men—the great com- 
munity of human passions and affec- 
tions, with those complicated relations 
of society which necessarily grow out 
of them—is as truly a part of Nature as 
is the sphere of all external existences. 
The Power that “ laid the foundations of 
the heavens,” in like manner ordered 
these, with a yet vaster diversity and 
with a harmony not less wonderful. 
Nor yet do these two fields of the objects 
of contemplation exhaust the domains 
which Nature must be considered as pos- 
sessing. For the term, whether by its ety- 
mological sense or by force of the just com- 
ae which it ought to have, em- 
braces whatever 1s—of attributes, qual- 
ities, influences, effects as well as causes, 
and immaterial, unexplained, as well as 
material, evident—out of and apart from 
the “Great First Cause.” In other words, 
everything that is necessarily—by the 
laws of our being which the Creator or- 
dained—a subject of thought to the hu- 
man mind, exists to human estimation, 
as a part of the wide field of Nature. lf 
many things are dimly seen, or utterly 
inexplicable—if possibly higher beings 
may see them differently from what we 
do—it is yet nothing to us; for if we 
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cannot get away from them, all men ad- 
mitting them, more or Jess to their con- 
templation and belief, they become to us 
realities—which is enough for the ar- 
gument, if it is not the ground of all rea- 
soning on the subject. But how vast a 
region of the objects of thought, of the 
influences of the mind, lies entirely apart 
from the outward physical world, and 
equally from the sphere of human pas- 
sions and affections. The conditions of 
existence—the always unfathomable mys- 
teries of our nature—our capacities and 
moods of mind, the “thoughts that wan- 
der through eternity”’—our relations (as 
men have universally agreed in believ- 
ing) to Divinity and a spiritual world— 
the half recognized elements of inferior 
creatures—the immense system of abso- 
lute truths—the great circle of probabili- 
ties almost as persuasive—the shadows 
that are not shadows, the dreams that 
all have —e in dreaming, the im- 
aginings all have been constrained to 
imagine, lying far off in that thrice-veiled 
Future, from whose portals no shining 
feet have come back to us of those whose 
entrance we have seemed to behold— 
these things are in a distmet realm by 
themselves, and equally with al] other 
qualities and influences that can affect our 
minds are ordained by Him who “sees 
the end from the beginning.” 

Now as the greatness of Nature con- 
sists in her embracing at once all that 
we have enumerated as lying beneath 
the on-look of Deity—all entities, that 
are, aside from the Uncreated—whether 
material or spiritual, bound together in 
this great whole by certain ties not the 
less real and eternal, that they are sub- 
til and unseen—so the greatest of poets 
is he who not only most deeply reads 
and feels the physical universe, but who 
penetrates as it were,and compasses with 
a quick vision that inhabiting co-extend- 
ed universe of spiritual life, of intelli- 
gent existences without which the form- 
er, with its infinitude of sights, sounds 
and odors, were but a vast dumb pageant- 
ry, utterly unintelligible and idle, be- 
cause having neither use nor interpreter. 
The fine words indeed which Coleridge 
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applies to universal Love are alike ap- 
plicable to the spirit of poetry :-— 

« All thoughts, all passions, all desires, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of ” 


Poesy, and conspire equally to “ feed the 
flame” of a creative genius. 

But as Nature is not less herself in a 
part than she is in the whole of her sove- 
reignty, so the poet is not less truly such, 
who—from original temperament and 
cast of intellect, or early associations, or 
subsequent habitudes of mind—may have 
been led to familiarize himself with but 
one of the three great departments which 
she opens to the exercise of human 
thought. It is here that a very great 
error in taste, appreciation and criticism 
has arisen. Following a partial bent of 
mental or even physi constitution, 
often from the mere force of circumstan- 
ces in the first years of life, one person 
of finely-strung intellect and a delicate 
subtilness of sense is rendered keenly 
alive to the presence of external Nature. 
He continues conversant with that pres- 
ence, till love for her forms, aspects, 
influences, becomes with him a passion. 
If he happens—as is oftener the case 
with true poetic minds, we imagine, than 
is usually supposed—to have been too 
rudely educated to know anything of 
“‘ rhythmic fashions,” he will show his 
unrhymed devotion, by hating the 
“places where men do congregate,” 
clinging always to some unvisited home, 
where a wild mountain-range, the dedica- 
tion of a river to its sweet valley, or the 
distant marriage of sky and ocean, is 
sufficient to bind him to it; or he lives 
asa hunter, or solemn-minded trapper, an 
irreclaimable life with Nature in the sol- 
itudes of forest and prairie. If, on the 
other hand, he has entered, though but a 
little way, the avenues of letters—fram- 
ing measures deftly, and as one who 
cannot help it—he seeks only to repro- 
duce, like a landscape-painter, and with 
the colors which Nature herself lends 
him, the features of loveliness, and the 
thrilling delight which have made him a 
worshiper. 

Another is found gifted with an acute 
sensitiveness to the joys and sufferings 
of men—the vicissitudes of the hu- 
man heart. What is more rare, he may 

sess, besides, that intense fusion of 
eeling with imagination, which enables 
him to invest himself. with the passions 
of others, placing himself at will in fre- 


quent situations of happiness, sorrow, 
love, hate, seraphic rapture, unutterable 
crime and anguish, to which his own ex- 
perience is entirely a stranger. In addi- 
tion to this natural cast of intellect and 
temperament, his course of life may have 
thrown him much more into connection 
with man than with physical Nature. In 
accordance with those circumstances is 
the character of his thoughts and wri- 
tings. The valley-loving streams, and 
foaming currents seen among wild moun- 
tain passes, are of less thrilling interest 
to him than the rivers of passion that 
rush through the hearts of men. The 
crags that beetle above them, visited only 
by the birds of strongest wing, seem less 
sublime than those vast spiritual heights, 
from which the eagles of the mind survey 
their dominions. Nor is the sea filled 
with storm and motion, or its tranquil 
immensity with a clear sky bending 
above, so mighty to him as the tempestu- 
ous depths of the human soul, or its 
calm boundlessness when the Deity has 
looked upon it. Even the mere forms 
and relations of social life, the shell-like 
fabric of society, engages his intensest 
interest, gives rise to some of his most 
powerful strains, because through them 
the action of humanity makes itself man- 
ifest. 

Still a third, together with some sen- 
sibility to physical influences, some 
sympathy with the present conditions of 
human existence, has by nature a con- 
templative turn, an excursive, acute 
and philosophical mind. Had he these 
qualities alone, or to the mastery of his 
currents of thought, he would be merely 
a philosopher, a metaphysician. But if 
he possesses also the former to some 
degree sufficient to color his moods of 
mind—if, especially, he has imagination 
enough to add wings and brightness to 
the wide excursions of his intellect— 
he becomes, not the port of outward Na- 
ture, not the plaintive or scornful versi- 
fier of the joys and sufferings of humani- 
ty, but the daring and powerful inquirer, 
treading ever on the brink of speculation. 
He is too clear-sighted to stop satisfied 
with admiring the universe of things ex- 
ternal and material, too strong-souled to 
be absorbed by the changes of human 
life. Nature, so called, is to him buta 
vast hieroglyphic tabernacle ; the present 
lives of men with their griefs and joys, 
but the playing of puzzled children 
among its mighty niches and columns. He 
sees, or thinks that he sees, the world 
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and the existence beyond—themes that 
attract him the more because lying in 
doubt. Continually, as with Young, his 
« Thoughts start up and o’er Life’s narrow 
verge 
Look down—on what ?” 
Like Milton’s Lucifer, gazing, from the 
threshold of Hell, into the “ waste void ” 
—Space, Blackness and Chaos—he 
* Stands on the brink and looks awhile, 
Pondering his voyage ;” 
but, while the mere Reasoner shrinks 
back appalled from the “inane gulf” 
and the “darkness unutterable,” his im- 
ination seems to project a light before 
him, down into the abyss,and he launches 
fearlessly out over the shoreless night, 
because of his 
* Murmuring bark of Verse.” 


Thus it is seen, that the three great 
departments of Nature—that is, of the 
subjects of human thought—may furnish 
each a true poet on its own peculiar 
field. There is yet another sphere which 
a single faculty of the mind creates, as it 
were, for itself. It forms no part of Na- 
ture, since, by a process the most subtil 
in our being, it is caught, evolved and 
combined from all possible subjects of 
thought and the spirit that “ rolls through 
all things””—in other words from the en- 
tire realm, at once, of whatever, ma- 
terial or spiritual, we have represented 
Nature as possessing. But as the imagi- 
nation in some degree is necessary to the 
poet working in any capacity, so that 
greatest of faculties may so preponderate, 
overpowering all other qualities of mind 
and heart, as to make for itself a kind of 
separate world—a realm of forms and 
formless shadows, impossible visions, 
cold and glittering images—that shall be 
like, yet strangely unlike, all those things, 
familiar to our thought and sense, of 
which they are combined. Carried to its 
height, indeed, this state of the mind be- 
comes insanity—which cannot be judged 
to be a condition of Nature, or at least 
only of Nature distorted. Still, to this 
sphere of unrealities short of insaneness, 
the poet may so surrender himself as to 
belong rather to it than to any recog- 
nized part of the universe of thought or 
matter, 

Now it is among the strangest of the 
many strange things in letters, that poets 
—_ in these separate spheres, each 
under the bent of his own genius and 
way of life, should not only have no 
liking or appreciation for their compeers, 
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but should often deny to each other the 
name of poet. What the authors do, 
their ap 8 admirers among critics 
are usually found adopting—denying all 
attributes of the true poet to any except 
the school of their favorites. The latter is 
not altogether to be wondered at, since 

rtisans paar pony: go farther than their 
eaders. And yet that those pretending to 
be critics ‘should not have a broader ap- 
preciation, a deeper insight into the ele- 
ments of all excellence in all the fields 
of human effort—especially that, where 
their feeling, if not their knowledge, 
should be as universal as the air, the 
field of poetry! The world has produced 
but one man, who, as a poet, has trod 
all the departments of Nature, of which 
we have spoken, with an equal step and 
an eye catching equally all appearances 
and relations whatever. The name of 
Shakspeare has been connected too often 
with this assertion to be dwelt upon 
here. His was the heart, the mind, the 
soul. He is not more a poet in one aspect 
than in any other. A few, as Homer, 
ZEschylus, Dante, Milton, Gothe, with, 
perhaps, two or three more, have in some 
qualities achieved the highest possible 
triumphs, without greatly failing in any 
one. All the rest will be found to have 
mainly united some two of the ane 
ments of Nature, or (more rarely) to have 
confined themselves exclusively to one, 
Wordsworth is a remarkable example of 
the union of the most profound love and 
appreciation of external Nature with an 
elevated, calm, and tender philosophy, 
at times approaching to the Platonic elo- 
quence, and sounding with an extraordi- 
nary feeling of wisdom the mysteries of 
humanity. But he had, with these, an 
imagination heavy and inert—circling on 
a level, rarely soaring—and a most diluted 
perception of the power of human pas- 
sions. Is Lord Byron, then, who in imagi- 
nation has four times his energy of wing, 
an appreciation of Nature more absorb- 
ingly vivid, though hardly as wide or 
minute, and a power, both of passion in 
himself and of its representation in oth- 
ers, to which no one of his great contem- 
poraries, unless Shelley, could make any 
approach—is he and his admirers to ridi- 
cule a 


** Clumsy frowsy poem, ‘ The Excursion,’ ” 

or set down its author merely as one who 
** Shows 

That prose is verse and verse is only prose.” 


His lordship, on the other hand, exhib- 
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its in all his writings no reach or com- 
passé of philosophy that goes much beyond 
eloquently doubting ; and the misanthrop- 
ical tone—that rises throughout, like the 
constant note of the bittern, at sundown, 
in desolate places—makes us turn from 
his pages with a sense of weariness and 
pain which the dark splendor of his verse 
can never overcome. Shall, therefore, the 
sacred diciples of Wordsworth, or those 
who for many good reasons adore Shel- 
ley on the mountain-tops, declare that 
Byron was no poet? Young, again, had 
a confined, laborious imagination, too 
uniformly solemn to be various, with 
but a dull sense among the ions of 
men, and a limited susceptibility to the 
beauty of Nature. He confined himself, 
almost exclusively, to the shadowy re- 
gion of poetical metaphysics, treading al- 
ways—slowly, and like one who find 
himself walking aloneat night in an 8 
space+—along the “ void darkness” that 
separates two states of existence; and 
the sustained sombreness of power with 
whicli he walks there has never been 
surpassed out of the prophets. Was 
Young no poet? Will the voluptuous 
lovers of Moore’s graceful fancies shut 


him out from the circle of inspired men? 
With nearly equal exclusiveness does 


Thomson in his Seasons confine himself 
to the one field of describing Nature. 
Would Thomson, if he had never writ- 
ten “‘ the Castle of Indolence,” be consid- 
ered no poet? Or can Cowper be denied 
the name, who in the “ The Task” never 
leaves the same field, except when he 
relapses into sober moralizing? Or is 
Crabbe nothing, who confines himself as 
entirely to his single sphere of the hum- 
ble vicissitudes of humanity, the pas- 
sions and affections of lowly life, as ever 
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a mechanic did to his trade? We pro. 
test against such partial criticism—such 
narrowing down of the empire of taste 
and feeling. 

We have made these remarks at such 
length for an ultimate purpose. We 
have thought of making, as occasion may 
offer—for we do not propose any par- 
ticular period for their execution—a series 
of observations on American Poets ; and 
we wish to show the grounds on which 
it may not be impossible to give each 
some credit, without offending the friends 
of the rest ! 

We begin with Mr. Alfred B. Street— 
not that we consider him the first of our 
poets, but because he has confined him- 
self with a singular exclusiveness and 
fidelity to one province alone of all po- 
ony and that the most obvious and first 
to be treated of—material Nature. It is 
an additional consideration, that Mr. 
Street’s Poems have just been published, 
in a volume quite satisfactory to typo- 
graphical eyes. We shall endeavor to 
do Mr. Street ae in praise 
or censure—though we regret to feel, 
that it must be in contradiction to certain 
venerable ex-cathedra decisions from an- 
other quarter. 

There is, in Mr. Street’s poems, at least, 
something to take hold of. They are 
not a dead level of no-qualities. We 
make choice, first, of a piece by means 
of which we may unload ourselves as 
soon as possible of censure ; for we think 
it is right, that one should end, at least, 

ratuitous remarks on a fellow-being 
in a d humor, It has been con- 
sidered, besides, one of his most striking 
pieces, and contains several of his pe- 
culiar characteristics. 


Wirn storm-daring pinion and sun-gazing eye, 

The Gray Forest Eagle is king of the sky! 

Oh, little he loves the green valley of flowers, 
Where sunshine and storm cheer the bright summer hours, 
For he hears in those haunts only music, and sees 
But rippling of waters and waving of trees ; 

There the red-robin warbles, the honey-bee hums, 
The timid quail whistles, the shy partridge drums ; 
And if those proud pinions, perchance, sweep along, 
There’s a shrouding of plumage, a hushing of song ; 
The sunlight falls stilly on leaf and on moss, 


And there’s nought but his shadow black gliding across ; 
But the dark, gloomy gorge, where down plunges the foam 
Of the fierce, rocky torrent, he claims as his home: 

There he blends his keen shriek with the roar of the flood, 
And the many-voiced sounds of the blast-smitten wood; 
From the fir’s lofty summit, where morn hangs its wreath, 
He views the mad waters white writhing beneath ; 

On a limb of that moss-bearded hemlock far down, 

With bright azure mantle, and gay mottled crown, 
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The kingfisher watches, while o’er him his foe 

The fierce hawk, sails circling, each moment more low ; 
Now poised are those pinions and pointed that beak, 
His dread swoop is ready, when hark! with a shriek 
His eyeballs red-blazing, high bristling his crest, 

His snake-like neck, arched talons drawn to his breast, 
With the rush of the wind-gust, the glancing of light, 
The Gray Forest Eagle shoots down in his flight; 

One blow of those talons, one plunge of that neck, 

The strong hawk hangs lifeless, a blood-dripping wreck ; 
And as dives the free kingfisher, dart-like on high, 

With his prey soars the Eagle, and melts in the sky. 
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The lightning darts zigzag and forked through the gloom, 
And the bolt launches o’er with crash, rattle and boom ; 
The Gray Forest Eagle, where, where has he sped ? 
Does he shrink to his eyrie, and shiver with dread? 
Does the glare blind his eye? Has the terrible blast 
On the wing of the Sky-King a fear-fetter cast ? 
No no, the brave Eagle! he thinks not of fright ; 
The wrath of the tempest but rouses delight ; 
To the flash of the lightning his eye casts a gleam, 
To the shriek of the wild blast he echoes his scream, 
And with front like a warrior that speeds to the fray, 
And a clapping of pinions he’s up and away! 

* * * * * 


— 


The tempest glides o'er with its terrible train, 

And the splendor of sunshine is glowing again; 

Again smiles the soft, tender blue of the sky, 

Waked bird-voices warble, fanned leaf-voices sigh ; 

On the green grass dance shadows, streams sparkle and run, 
The breeze bears the odor its flower-kiss has won, 

And full on the form of the Demon in flight 

The rainbow’s magnificence gladdens the sight! 

The Gray Forest Eagle! oh, where is he now, 

While the sky wears the smile of its God on its brow ? 
There’s a dark, floating spot by yon cloud’s pearly wreath, 
With the speed of the arrow ’tis shooting beneath; 

Down, nearer and nearer it draws to the gaze, 

Now over the rainbow, now blent with its blaze, 

To a shape it expands, still it plunges through air, 

A proud crest, a fierce eye, a broad wing are there; 

*Tis the Eagle—the Gray Forest Eagle—once more 

He sweeps to his eyrie: his journey is o’er! 


Time whirls round his circle, his years roll away, 

But the Gray Forest Eagle minds little his sway ; 

The child spurns its buds for Youth’s thorn-hidden bloom, 
Seeks Manhood’s bright phantoms, finds Age and a tomb; 
But the Eagle’s eye dims not, his wing is unbowed, 

Still drinks he the sunshine, still scales he the cloud! 


The green tiny pine-shrub points up from the moss, 
The wren’s foot would cover it, tripping across ; 

The beech-nut, down dropping, would crush it beneath, 
But ’tis warmed with heaven’s sunshine, and fanned by its breath ; 
The seasons fly past it, its head is on high, 

Its thick branches challenge each mood of the sky ; 

On its rough bark the moss a green mantle creates, 
And the deer from his antlers the velvet-down grates ; 
Time withers its roots, it lifts sadly in air 

A trunk dry and wasted, a top jagged and bare, 

Till it rocks in the soft breeze, and crashes to earth, 
Its brown fragments strewing the place of its birth. 
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The Eagle has seen it up-struggling to sight, 


He has seen it defying t 


e storm in its might, 


Then prostrate, soil-blended, with plants sprouting o’er, 
But the Gray Forest Eagle is still as of yore. 

His flaming eye dims not, his wing is unbowed, 

Still drinks he the sunshine, still scales he the cloud! 


He has seen from his eyrie the forest below 


In bud and in leaf, robed 


with crimson and snow, 


The thickets, deep wolf-lairs, the high crag his throne, 
And the shriek of the panther has answered his own. 

He has seen the wild red man the lord of the shades, 

And the smokes of his wigwams curled thick in the glades ; 
He has seen the proud forest melt breath-like, away, 

And the breast of the earth tying bese to the day; 


He sees the green meadow-grass 


iding the lair, 


And his crag-throne spread naked to sun and to air ; 

And his shriek is now answered, while sweeping along, 

By the low of the herd and the husbandman's song ; 

He has seen the wild red man swept off by his foes, 

And he sees dome and roof where those smokes once arose ; 
But his flaming eye dims not, his wing is unbowed, 

Still drinks he the sunshine, still scales he the cloud! 


An emblem of Freedom, stern, haughty, and high, 
Is the Gray Forest Eagle, that king of the sky! 
It scorns the bright scenes, the gay places of earth— 


By the mountain and torrent it sprin 


into birth ; 


There rocked by the wild wind, baptized in the foam, 
It is guarded and cherished, and there is its home ! 
When its shadow steals black o’er the oe of kings, 


Deep terror, deep heart-shaking terror it 


rings ; 


Where wicked oppression is armed for the weak, 
There rustles its pinion, there echoes its shriek ; 


It’s eye flames with ven 
And its talons are bath 


ance, it sweeps on its way, 
in the blood of its prey. 


Oh, that Eagle of Freedom ! age dims not his eye, 

He has seen Earth’s mortality spring, bloom and die ! 
He has seen the strong nations rise, flourish and fall, 
He mocks at Time’s changes, he triumphs o’er all ; 
He has seen our own land with wild forests o’erspread, 
He sees it with sunshine and joy on its head ; 

And his presence will bless this his own chosen clime, 
Till the Archangel’s fiat is set upon Time. 


The American Eagle has been the sub- 
ject of a vast deal of cloudy declamation, 
of frothy and turgid writing, both in 

rose and verse, and emblemized ridicu- 
ousness, in sculptorial, pictured and ev- 
ery other species of screaming representa- 
tion. Still, he is none the less a noble 
bird, that he has been so bragged of and 
«‘shown up.” There is something left 
of him, notwithstanding that windy pat- 
riots have—metaphorically speaking— 
tied a string to his leg, fed him with foul 
meat, and turning the heart-sick, rampled 
and drooping “ sky-king,” as Mr. Street 
calls him, around on a stick, have bid 
the gaping crowd of home-admirers near 
by, and the somewhat reserved outer-cir- 


cle of foreign nations, “ obsarve the keen 


irish of his eye.” He is still able to 
shoot from some “skiey peak,” and 
hush the singing of smaller birds with 
the “black gliding” of his shadow 
across the valley. iis scream will al- 
ways be eminent, we imagine, among 


“The many-voiced sounds of the blast- 
smitten wood.” 


We have a high regard for the British 
lion. We think it somewhat perilous 
to pound him on the back, or make too 
free with the “ strange horror stirring in 
his mane.” Crouching or rampant, there 
is some force in his countenance. He 
has a strong claim to be called king of 
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beasts:—we really know of no more 
sublime dismay than a solitary Yankee 
would find it, to hear him suddenly roar, 
with a mighty bound, in the vast heart 
of adesert. But the Eagle snuffs a bet- 
ter atmosphere. He lives somewhat near- 
er heaven, and knows more of the stars 
than of the wide wastes of herbless sand. 
Equally, too, with the desert-monarch, 
he knows his nature and position, and 
has no fear of being left to himself! 


« Proud bird !—above the boundless moun- 
tain-woods 

He builds his eyrie where the storms have 
birth— 

He tears his prey mid ancient solitudes— 

And when his gaze grows dim, too near 
the earth, 

Soaring through tempests to the old calm 
sky, 

Rekindles at the sun his glorious eye !” 


[As that was written with the quill of an 
eagle, which we picked up in the rocky 

rge of Niagara, we thought it “na far 
awa’” toillustrate the old fellow by a little 
of the inspiration from his own plumage. ] 

The two chieftains of the tribes of 
earth and air!—Both are rather raven- 
ous types—totems, as the Indians 
would call them—and seem to have been 
chosen by the two greatest nations, with 
a prescient feeling of the fitness of things. 
If they could have been followed as 
closely in other qualities !-_Yes! the Gray 
Forest Eagle, or that proudest of winged 
creatures, the Golden Eagle of Washing- 
ton! stretching his “ continent-girdling 
flight” over leagues of wilderness and 
solitude, from where the icebergs of the 
Northern Oceans crash upon the rocks of 
Labrador, far south, till he sees the white 
surf trample the low reefs of Florida, 
or cleaving steadily the “ illimitable 
evening,” till the bald, gray summits of 
the Rocky Mountains freeze in the thin 
air,and the vast waters of the Pacific 
sweep the long shores of California—he 
is ever a noble emblem for the strong and 
swift nature of a nation which might be 
as noble! When we shall have less of 
bragging self-importance, of querulous 
sensitiveness, of the spirit of sordid (far 
worse than ambitious) acquisition, we 
shall have done something towards it, 
and may consider our emblazonry legiti- 
mate. 

We are thankful to Mr. Street for re- 
deeming the bird, to some degree, from the 
excessive beplastering and gross feeding 
that have made him no better than Swift’s 
barn-yard goose, 
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** That singing soars, and soaring sings.” 

The poem is undoubtedly a fine one in its 
way. ‘The conception of the execution, 
amid so much bombast constantly squan- 
dered upon the subject of it, is original 
and striking. The comparison, espe- 
cially, of the Spirit of Freedom to the 
unfettered will, the airy dominion, the 
stern and century-scorning mountain-life 
of the Eagle, that fears neither the storm 
nor the blinding light of the sun, is alto- 
gether “ong wee and ennobling : it has, 
also, the effect of newness, though so 
often dragged into use before, from the 
variety of spirited illustrations made to 
cluster around it. In the execution itself, 
there is a noble and sustained energy 
quite worthy of the subject. The writer 
studied effectiveness, rather than finished 
strength—and he has attained it. The 
rush of swift images and vivid epithets 
carries the reader along with an equal 
impression to the end—which is really, 
in all composition, the chief thing to be 
aimed at. As one of the finest, in short, 
of the objects to be seen in Nature, the 
picture is well drawn. 

We must add, however, that the piece 
has defects, and that they are almost as 
marked as its.merits, The versification 
is, on the whole, decidedly faulty. It 
professes to be anapestic, a measure 
consisting, as all students of poetry know, 
strictly of three syllables in a foot—the 
first and second short, the third long, 
like a Latin dactyl reversed—but admit- 
ting, in the first foot, and there only, one 
long syllable instead of the two short 
ones, thus making that foot usually con- 
sist of two syllables. Every long sylla- 
ble, therefore, except the first, has an ae- 
cent, making, in fact, the beat of the 
measure. Now it would seem hardly 
possible for one paying any attention at 
all to the natural pulses of accentuation 
in our language, to fai] of getting the 
movement of this measure right, for the 
accents of all English words are the same 
in verse as in prose. It is not so, how- 
ever, with Mr. Street, or with ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the anapestic 
versifiers in the language. There is 
scarcely one who does not often, or occa- 
sionally, contrive to crowd a long syllable 
into the place of a short one, like the 
delicate-lipped young lady whom we 
once heard poutingly declare, that * im- 
mortality” was no longer than * mor- 
tality,” which she undertook to demon- 
strate by pronouncing them both in equal 
breaths—puckering the one into a quick 
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slide, and drawling out the other by a 
“lingering death.” It was delightful to 
hear her exposition, but the proof was 
not quite legitimate. 

e are glad to see, indeed, that Mr. 
Street has, in his whole volume, but one 
true specimen of what we call bastard 
anapestic—the hop-skip-and-jump versi- 
fication in which about nineteen-twenti- 
eths of American metre-mongers grind 
out their effusions. These melody-deal- 
ers have persuaded themselves that Apol- 
lo and the Muses “go by the ear.” 


They are especially aware that Mr. Cole- 
ridge produced some fine effects by ne- 
glecting certain old rules, trusting rather 
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to‘the subtil beating of cadences at the 
gates of thebrain. ‘lhey have endeavor- 
ed to follow the same method :—their 
success has been great. They have 
thrown not only anapests and iambics, 
but dactyls, spondees, trochees, and every 
other foot known ‘to Greek or Roman 
fame,” into a delectable jumble, that goes 
off like a dance of three-legged stools. 
We do not keep these perennial poets on 
our table—such of them as have inspira- 
tion enough to burn being generally 
used to light our visitors’ pipes. We 
cannot, then, illustrate by examples, but 
the limber melody commonly runs some- 
what in this way : 


A.rab | a.rib.dib | ritb.té.tib | té.dib, 
Ditb.tiib.rab | rab_a_tiib | snib.té | dib.rab; 
Scrib_tétiib | rib.and | dib_a_scrib | liibb’ry_scrib, 
Et.kick | tip.a-bdb | béry.scriib | atib! 


Why one “dub” should be shorter 
than another “ dub,” one “ tub” broader 
than another, or why “‘ rub” should ex- 
press a longer operation than “ scrub,” 
is best known to those who saw out this 
kind of Parnassian lumber. We have 
merely put them as they do. It is their 
notion of * going by the ear.” As the 
last syllable in every foot must be long, 
the last two short, they thrust on the ac- 
cent heavy or light, according to the ne- 
cessity of the case ; for what have rules 
of prose to do with poetry? Prose takes 
care of itseli—poetry scornsit! We be- 
lieve we were nearly right in saying that 
about nineteen-twentieths of our verse is 
written in this order of rhythm, 


“If rhythm it can be called that rhythm 
has none, 

Nor measure distinguishable in joint or 
limb.” 


Certainly, five pieces out of six to be 
seen in our papers are so constructed, 
and a vast deal in the writings of our 
best poets. Bryant has produced some 
wretched specimens; and Mr. Longfel- 
low, who has paid mofe attention to 
mere versification than any other among 
us, will find, if he looks at * The Be- 
leaguered City,” and «« The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” that he has suffered several 
bad lines to stand among many good 
ones. The reason of the overwhelming 
amount that we are obliged to run away 
from, is plainenough. Poetasters find it 
quite convenient, if not necessary, to 
use words on the principle of * first come 
first served ;” and as our language 1s 
confessedly loose in its accentuation and 


pare rules of prosody, they huddle 
ong and short together in a manner 
which their grossness of ear, or their 
heedlessness, fails to detect as unbearable 
in even so unmodulated a tongue. They 
think it so amazingly easy to versify by 
the ear—counting feet by accents not 
syllables. There never was a greater 
mistake. They ought to know it to be 
the most difficult kind, since even Cole- 
ridge’s ‘* Christabel,” constructed on this 
principle, and mainly of a most beautiful 
melody—as belonged to one who had 
as fine an ear as any poet from Chaucer 
down—has yet some lines altogether inde- 
fensible. We have said that the bastard 
anapestic seems to have overcome Mr. 
Street but once. The specimen is called 
« The Hunter's flight,” and is bad enough 
to make us thankful that there is no 
more. Take the first four lines. 


‘* Sultry and close was the noontide air 

In the August heats—that wére béam | ing 
there ; 

No — | sént its shade | and no wind its 
sigh, 

To the thirsty earth | through thé bras | sy 
sky.” 

Of these the first line only is good; 
the other three have a heavy, difficult 
movement. “ Sent” and “ through” are 
both long syllables, made short for the 
occasion. So of other lines: 


** But a red haze mant | ling each Ob | jeet 
around— ” ‘1 

** To the brink of the lake | yawns thé red | 
abyss—” i 

“In ‘thick gray s|eets| poured hé 
drénch | ing rain—” 
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¢ sa a fitful start | to sink down | and 
1e es 
** Still more fierce and more fast | dashed 
thé rain.” 


“ Mant | ling éach ob | ject” is very 
hard ; and what business have “‘ yawns,” 
“poured,” ‘ sinks,” “dashed,” doing 
the service of short syllables? They 
are “as long as long can be.” The 
versification of «‘ The Gray Forest Ea- 
gle” is happily not like this, being full 
and regular anapestic. But it has many 
of the same detects of forced accentua- 
tion which we have indicated in the pas- 
sages above. 

One of the best of the earlier specimens 
of this kind of measure is Beattie’s * Her- 
mit,” beginning : 
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“The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold 
With his cohorts all gleaming in purple and gold ; 
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** At the close of the day when the hamlet 
is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness 
prove,” 
through the whole of which every syl- 
lable is accented nearly in strict uccord- 
ance with the accepted pronunciation of 
the words in prose, making it one of the 
most melodious pieces in the language. 
The same may be said of Byron’s “ De- 
struction of Sennacherib,” and Moore’s 
“ Farewell to thee, Araby’s daughter !” 
both of which are fine examples of this 
measure, constructed to the ear with 
great skill. The « Lochiel’s warning” 
of Campbell is still better: it is, in fact, 
the most studied and vigorous in English 
Poetry. For the sake of comparison we 
quote a few lines from each. 


And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee.” 


“OQ! fair as the sea-flower, close to thee growing, 
How light was thy heart till love’s witchery came, 
Like the wind of the South o’er a summer-lute blowing, 


“« Ha! laugh’st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn ? 


And hushed all its music and withered its frame !’ 





Proud bird of the mountain thy plume shall be torn! 
Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth 

From his home in the dark-rolling clouds of the North ? 
Lo! the death_shot of foeman outspeeding, he rode 


But 


ony Darah bearing destruction abroad ; 
own let him stoop from his havoc on high! 


Ah! home let him speed for the spoiler is nigh! 


Why flames the far summit? 


Why shoot to the blast 


Those embers, like stars to the firmament cast ? 
Tis the fire.shower of ruin all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heaven.” 


It will not, perhaps, be expected that 
Mr. Street’s anapests should altogether 
compare with these extracts from the 


best versifiers of the last century. But 
the difference is too great. There are 
enough such fine lines as— 


**For he hears in those haunts only music, and sees 
But rippling of waters and waving of trees—” 

** There’s a shrouding of plumage, a hushing of song—”’ 

«* And the many-voiced sounds of the blast-smitten wood—” 

** With the rush of the wind-gust, the glancing of light—” 

** Does he shrink to his eyrie, and shiver with dread—”’ 

« And with front like a warrior that speeds to the fray—” 

** Now over the rainbow, now blent with its blaze— ” 

“«He has seen the proud forest melt, breath-like, away, 
And the breast of the earth lying bare to the day.” 


These lines, and some others, though but 
a few out of the whole, are yet enough 
to show that the author can write in this 
measure with a melody equal to his 
Ma ay more is he to blame oe vers- 
uying the rest so poorly. In the very 
first Kes there at ig long syllables 





forced into “ shortness”’—in the third, 
one—in the fourth one, if not two—in 
the ninth two—in the eleventh, one— 
in the thirteenth two, if not three— 
and so on through the entire poem. 
By turning back the reader will easi- 
ly note ali such victims of Procrustes 
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That method of adaptation to circum- 
stances has been applied, it will be seen, 
to about 100 out of 142 lines. Some of 
them are just admissible, and would even 
be an advantage, were there not so many, 
because in this measure, as in the com- 
mon heroic and in blank verse, the intro- 
duction of occasional discords breaks the 
monotony and adds to the effect. But 
most of them are decidedly bad; and 
here and there a line smells strongly of 
that bastard anapestic, spoken of above, 
in which— 
** With a moon-shiny haze and a sun- 
shiny flash, 
And a hop, skip and jump, right ‘ for’ards’ 
we dash—” 


except that no iambic slugs are wedged 
in—such lines, for instance, as 


‘‘The dark | gloomy gorge | whére down 
plinged the foann—” 
* The fierce | hawk sails circ | ling—” 
“His eye-| balls réd blaz| ing, high 
brist | ling his crest—” 
“The strong | hawk hangs life | less—” 
And especially— 
“A fit | ful réd glar | ing, a low | rimb- 
ling jar, 
Proclaim | thé Storm De | mon!” 
which has the smooth progressiveness 
of an Irish jumble-cart. How is it pos- 
sible Mr. Street should have thought 
to slide so cleverly over such stubborn 
syllables as we have marked? But 
enough of this. Mr. Street does not 
stand alone in his anapestic sins. Inthe 
verse quoted from Byron, which, how- 
ever, is the least flowing in the piece— 
there are no less than three long words 
shortened per force. Two of them, 
* wave” and * rolls” are used most un- 
warrantably, in pointof measure ; though 
it is worthy of remark that they wonder- 
fully convey the long heavy motion of 
the water; and it was this effect, proba- 
bly, that caught Byron’s quick, imagina- 
tive ear. In the second line of Moore's, 
a long accent unquestionably belongs to 
** Jove’s,” and two or three other such er- 
rors occur in the course of that exquisite 
lyric. In the ten lines of Campbell, we 
noted only three. Two of those, “ bold” 
and * far,” are allowable as discords, and 
the effect is not bad. The third, where 
he forces “ shower,” which virtually has 
two syllables into one, and that a short 
one—coming, too, after the similarly 
sounding word “ fire”—is a ** cluttering 
up” of sound quite inadmissible. 
There is, however, in “« The Gray For- 
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est Eagle,” another fault more serious 
than the bad versification, since it char- 
acterizes all Mr. Street’s poetry. We 
refer to the excessive use of compound 
words. The nature of the metre in this 
piece, requiring more short syllables than 
our language justly affords, thus inducing 
to the use, first of all appellatives having 
such syllables, and then to the coining of 
new ones, undoubtedly led, in this case, 
to the adoption of a greater number. But 
he employs them plentifully everywhere. 
What is worse, where he cannot find 
them legitimatized, he makes them up. 
In the single poem quoted, there are no 
less than twenty-six of these Siamese 
unities, from “ storm-daring” and “ sun- 
ing,” in the first line, to “ heart-shak- 
ing” near the end—including such ingeni- 
ous creations as “ blast-smitten,” “ moss- 
bearded,” ** red-blazing,” ‘ high-brist- 
ling,” “ blood-dripping,” ‘ sky-king,” 
* Jeaf-voices,” with two or three par- 
ticularly clever, as “ fear-fetter,” “« up- 
struggling,” ‘ soil-blended,” and « crag- 
throne.” Now we make no hesitation 
in saying that we detest such compounds, 
whether in prose or poetry. The Greeks 
and the Germans could use them to any 
extent, for those languages are rich in 
powers of combination. But such forms 
are nat native to the English tongue, and 
never can be made so. A few, in poetry, 
can occasionally be used to advantage, 
adding both picturesqueness and force. 
But they must be selected with great 
nicety, and coined, if that be hazarded, 
for their simplicity as well as beauty, and 
usually when they involve a new poeti- 
cal idea. In the volume, there are sev- 
eral which we think quite elegant, as 
“ foam-jeweled,” <“ air-bells,” “ wine- 
bead,” *“ foot-lifting music ;” perhaps 
such as “ star-gems,” “ leaf-harps,” 
* Jeaf-voices,” occurring at wide inter- 
vals, would not be objected to ; but what 
are we to think of others, coming on 
nearly every page, like “ warm-basking,” 
“ skin-garbed,” “ talon-grasped,” “ flag- 
on-strewed,” “ sweet-filled,” «« eddy-gur- 
le,” “ sun-bask,” “ blast-hymn?” Mr. 
Street has another way of making com- 


pounds, by transposing adjectives, ad- 
verbs and prepositions, in strange ways, 
as “on-rolling,” “ out-darting,” “ out- 
launches,” ‘stars out-tremble,” “the 
wolf fierce snarling,” “back we safe 
glide,” which cannot be called anything 


else but abominable. No one can look 
through Mr. Street’s poems, without 
feeling that this feature is a very unplea- 
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sant defect. We have also noticed— 
with no great surprise, considering the 
above specimens of ingenious perversion 
—several grammatical blunders, words 
awry, and new discoveries in construc- 
tion, as awkward (to use one of Cole- 
ridge’s pet forms of phrase,) as awkward 
can be. 

Besides the “Gray Forest Eagle,” 
there are but six or seven pieces in that 
measure, among the hundred and two, 
which the volume contains. One is a 
« Song for Independence,” more patriotic 
than poetieal. It has but two good lines, 
the rest turgid and declamatory. But 
« Bright is the beautiful land of our birth, 
The home of the homeless all over the 

earth,” 


is nearly enough to redeem the remaining 
sixteen. Most of the others—*« Forest 
Sports,” “* The Walk and the Pic-nic,” 
«Visit to the Mongaup Falls,” « An- 
gling,” “ Deer Shooting,” ‘ Fowling,” 
“ apeaeing ewanage not intended, we sup- 
pose, to be poetry. At least they are 
not. They are simply rambling, plea- 
sant sketches of pleasant ramblings, gone 
a we presume, with a hilarious 
hop here and a jump there, in very 
much the same way as the anapestic 
verse in which they are narrated is suf- 
fered to run loose. The bulk of the vol- 
ume, then, is in other measures ; and we 
are ready to say, with the same positive- 
hess we assumed in our censures above, 
that they have few defects, and very 
many merits. The rhymed pieces are of 
different degrees of excellence in this re- 
spect. There are quite too many care- 
less lines, and here and there is an accent 
misplaced, or a heavy word forced into 
light service ; but the rhythm, in general, 
runs with an equable and easy strength, 
the more worthy of regard because so evi- 
dently unartificial ; and there is often—not 
in the simply narrative pieces, like «« The 
Frontier Inroad,” or “ Morannah,” but in 
the frequent minute pictures of Nature— 
a heedless but delicate movement of the 
measure, a lingering of expression cor- 
responding with some dreamy abandon- 
ment of thought to the objects dwelt 
upon, or a rippling lapse of language 
where the author’s mind seemed con- 


scious of playing with them—caught, as 

it were, from the flitting of birds among 

leafy boughs, from the subtil wander- 

ings of the bee, and the quiet brawling 

. woodland brooks over leaves and peb- 
es, 


Some liquid lines from “ The Wille- 
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wemoc in Summer,” are an example, at 
once, of Mr. Street’s sweetness of versi- 
fication, in any of the usual rhyming 
measures, and still more of his minute 
picturing of Nature. 


** Bubbling within some basin green 
So fringed with fern, the woodcock’s bill 
Scarce penetrates the leafy screen, 
Leaps into life the infant rill, 
Oozing along, a Winding streak, 
O’er moss and grass it whispers meek, 
Then swelling o’er some barrier root 
The tiny ripples onward shoot, 
Then the clear sparkling waters spread 
And deepen down their sloping bed, 
Until a streamlet bright and strong, 
The Willewemoc glides along, 
Through its wild forest depth, to bear 
Its homage to the Delaware. 

Now pebbly shallows, where the deer 
Just bathes his crossing hoof, and now 
Broad hollow’d creeks that deep and clear, 

Would whelm him to his antlered brow ; 
Here, the smooth silver sleeps so still, 
The ear might catch the faintest trill— 
The bee’s low hum—the whirr of wings, 
And the sweet songs of grass-hid things. 


* * + * * 


Blue sky, pearl cloud, and golden beam 
Beguile my steps this summer day, 
Beside the lone and lovely stream, 
And mid its sylvan scenes to stray : 
The moss, too delicate and soft 
To bear the tripping bird aloft, 
Slopes its green velvet to the sedge, 
Tufting the mirrored water’s edge, 
Where the slow eddies wrinkling creep 
Mid swaying grass in stillness deep— 
The sweet wind scarce has breath to turn 
The edges of the leaves, or stir 
The fragile breath of gossamer 
Embroidered on yon clump of fern. 


* * * * 7 


The aspen shakes, the hemlock hums— 
Damp with the shower the west wind 
comes ; 
Rustling in heaps the quivering grass, 
It darkening dots the streamlet’s glass, 
And rises with the herald-breeze 
The cloud’s dark umber o'er the trees; 
A veil of gauze-like mist it flings, 
Dimples the stream with transient rings, 
And soon beneath this tent-like tree 
The swift bright glancing streaks I see, 
And hear around in murmuring strain 
The gentle music of the rain. 
Then bursts the sunshine warm and gay, 
The misty curtain melts away. 
The cloud in fragments breaks, and through 
Trembles in spots the smiling blue ; 
A fresh, damp sweetness fills the scene, 
From drooping leaf and moisten’d earth, 
The odor of the winter-green 
Floats on the airs that now have birth ; 
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Plashes and air-bells all about, 
Proclaim the gambols of the trout, 
And calling bush and answering tree 
Echo with woodland melody.” 


Still more exquisite—exquisite in ev- 
ery sense of the word—unquestionable 
poetry—is “The Callicoon in Autumn.” 
The Jast verse, in particular, is of the 
finest order. 


«‘ Far in the forest’s heart, unknown, 
Except to sun and breeze, 

Where solitude her dreaming throne 
Has held for centuries ; 

Chronicled by the rings and moss 

That tell the flight of years across 
The seamed and columned trees, 

This lovely streamlet glides along 

With tribute of eternal song! 


Now, stealing through in thickets deep 
In which the wood-duck hides ; 
Now, picturing in its basin-sleep 
Its green pool-hollow’d sides ; 
Here, through the pebbles slow it creeps ; 
There, mid some wild abyss it sweeps, 
And foaming, hoarsely chides ; 
Then slides so still, its gentle swell 
Scarce ripples round the lily’s bell. 
* 


* * * = 


Sleep-like the silence, by the lapse 
Of waters only broke, 
And the woodpecker’s fitful taps 
Upon the hollow oak ; 
And, mingling with the insect hum, 
The beatings of the partridge drum, 
With now and then a croak 
As, on his flapping wing, the crow 
O’er passes, heavily and slow. 
* * * * * 
All steeped in that delicious charm 
Peculiar to our land, 
That comes, ere Winter’s frosty arm 
Knits Nature’s icy band ; 
The purple, rich, and glimmering smoke, 
That forms the Indian Summer’s cloak, 
When, by soft breezes fanned, 
For a few precious days he broods 
Amidst the gladdened fields and woods. 


« * * * = 


See! on this edge of forest lawn, 
Where sleeps the clouded beam, 
A doe has led her spotted fawn 
To gambol by the stream ; 
Beside yon mullein’s braided stalk 
They hear the gurgling voices talk; 
hile, like a wandering gleam, 
The yellow-bird dives here and there, 
A feathered vessel of the air.” 


So, also, of a short piece, called «« Mid- 
summer ;”—if an 44 atte and dreamy 
“landscape” by Cole or Durand, is a 
painting, why not this a poem? 
“An August day! a dreamy haze 

Films air, and mingles with the skies, 
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Sweetly the rich dark sunshine plays, 

Bronzing each object where it lies. 
Outlines are melted in the gauze 

That Nature veils ; the fitful breeze 
From the thick pine, low murmuring 

draws ; 

Then dies in flutterings ’midst the trees. 
The bee is slumbering in the thistle, 
And, now and then, a broken whistle— 

A tread—a hum—a tap—is heard 

Through the dry leaves, in grass and 

bush, 
As insect, animal, and bird 

Rouse, brief from their lethargic hush. 
Then, e’en those pleasant sounds would 

cease, 

And a dead stillness all things lock, 

The aspen seem like sculptured rock, 

And not a tassel-thread be shaken 

The monarch-pine’s deep trance to 

waken, 
And Nature settle prone in drowsy peace. 
The misty blue—the distant masses, 

The air, in woven purple glimmering, 
The shiver transiently that passes 
Over the leaves, as though each tree 

Gave one brief sigh—the slumberous 

shimmering 

Of the red light—invested seem 

With some sweet charm, that soft, 
serene, 
Mellows the gold—the blue—the green 
Into mild tempered harmony, 
And melts the sounds that intervene, 

As scarce to break the quiet, till we deem 
Nature herself transform’d to that of Fancy’s 

dream.” 

Another piece of a different style, but 
equally vivid and felicitous, is the pre- 
lude to a scene of “ Skating.” It is im- 

ssible not to admire it in every line. It 
is, by the way, an example which we 
overlooked, and almost faultless, of mea- 
suring the melody by accents, not by sy!- 
lables, on which we commented, in speak- 
ing of the “Gray Forest Eagle.” It is 
too good to be styled “bastard ana- 
pestic.” 

“The thaw came on with its southern wind 

And misty drizzly rain ; 

The hill-side showed its russet dress, 

Dark runnels seamed the plain ; 

The snowdrifts melted off like breath, 

The forest dropped its load, 

The lake, instead of its mantle white, 

A liquid mirror showed ; 

It seemed—so soft was the brooding fog, 

So fanning was the breeze— 

You’d meet with violets in the grass 

And blossoms on the trees. 


But shortly before the sundown, 
The gray and spongy clouds 

Began to break above the head 
And hurry away in crowds ; 
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The bland wind shifted to the west, 
Where a stripe of brassy light 
Glowed like the flame of a furnace, 
When the sun had passed from sight; 
And, in the fleeting twilight, cold 
And colder waxed the air, 
Till ’twas felt on the brow like the touch 
of ice, 
As the still night darkened there. 


Oh, bitter were the hours! and those 
Who, wakeful, marked them pass, 
Could hear the snap of table and chair, 

And ring of breaking glass ; 
Without, though the wind was quiet, 
Crack, crack, went the maple and oak, 
As if some mighty trampling power 
Those huge stems downward broke ; 
The very wolf, the fierce gaunt wolf, 
Though famishing, to his cave 
Crept shivering back, nor sought again 
The deadly cold to brave. 


And morning glowed with a heartless sun 
And a heaven of harshest blue, 

Andan air that pricked and stung the skin, 
As if darts invisible flew ; 

But oh, the sight, the radiant sight, 
That broke upon the eye! 

Millions of sparkles danced around 
Of every varied dye ; 

The boughs were steel, the roofs were steel, 
With icicles hanging down, 

Steel gave a helmet to the hill— 
To the mountain-top a crown. 


The lake, far, far, it stretched, no gem 
More pure, more clear and bright ; 

Solid as iron, and smooth as glass, 
It froze in a single night; 

When sunk the sun, ’twas a watery waste 
With ripples upon its gloss ; 

When rose the sun, ’twas a polished plain 
That a steed might safely cross,” 


Mr. Street’s rhythmic forte, however, 
as well as his best efforts in description 
and style, lies in his blank verse, of 
which the larger part of his volume is 
composed. He has not, indeed, made 
himself a master in this most difficult of 
English measures. He, by no means, 
knows all its capacities—its pauses, 
slides, slow and swift movements, and 
the various other sources of its immense 
shee He evidently has not used, as 
e might, the knowledge which he does 
possess. He is often needlessly awk- 
ward, sometimes mistakes abruptness for 
Strength, and seldom sustains himself 
from the beginning to the end of any 
piece—a thing more necessary to a fa- 
vorable impression in blank verse, than 
it is in rhyme. In short, he has not 
studied its elements, though where he 
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seems to have labored the most, he has 
been the least successful. We must 
judge, however, not only of a man’s ca- 
pacity, but also what of achievement he 
has attained to, by the better half of what 
he has done, not by the worse. The best 
part of Mr. Street’s blank verse will com- 
pare favorably, in the movement of its 
language, with that of any American poet, 
and, as well, with any English effusions 
written upon similar subjects. It has not 
the pomp of motion—stately, but some- 
what cumbered—of Thomson’s Seasons; 
nor the measured force, the quiet sustain- 
ed progress, of Cowper’s Task ; nor the 
long, wavelike and majestic advance of 
Wordsworth’s descriptive style. Among 
writers at home, he has not the easy but 
guarded dignity, the elegant monotony, 
the tranquil attention to rules of pausing, 
balancing, compensation, by which the 
blank verse of Bryant is always charac- 
terized ; still less has he adopted the deli- 
cate and dainty step—elastic as air, but 
afraid of treading on stones—with which 
Willis’s Scripture measures float through 
the mind of the reader. He differs from 
them all; in fact the best thing about him 
is, that his style, as well as his thoughts, 
throughout his writings, are very much 
his own. In the tone of his blank verse, 
and in its general construction, he may 
have borrowed something from all the 
writers spoken of. He does, indeed, in 
its apparently careless simplicity of move- 
ment, approach the style of Cowper; and 
in other respects—as, usually, in his 
forcible, single-hearted English—he is 
quite like that most purely native of 
England’s rural poets. Still, it is easy to 
see that he is not Cowper. He is terser, 
more abrupt at times, and treads in sen- 
tences very differently balanced. In 
short, his style, diction, movement of 
verse, have evidently sprung up within 
himself. They are native to his mind, 
as to one familiar with forest-winds, with 
the courses of clouds, the flow of great 
rivers, the changing of sunshine and 
shadows over broad fields, and all those 
gentle and majestic motions, and solemn 
sounds, with which nature is able to im- 
press us. 

In the use of language, more especially 
in his blank verse, Mr. Street is simple 
yet rich, and usually very felicitous. This 
is peculiarly the case in his choice of ap- 
pellatives, which he selects and applies 
with an aptness of descriptive beauty not 
surpassed, if equaled, by any poet among 
us—certainly by none except Bryant. 
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What is more remarkable—quite worthy 
of note amid the deluge of diluted phrase- 
ology bestowed on us by most modern 
writers—is.the almost exclusive use, in 
his poems, of Saxon words. We make, 
by no means, that loud objection to Lat- 
inisms, which many feel called upon to 
set forth. In some kinds of verse, and 
in many kinds of prose, they are of great 
advantage, mellowing the diction, en- 
larging and enriching the power of ex- 
pression. Unquestionably, they have 
added much to the compass of the English 
language. This is more, however, for the 
wants of philosophy than of poetry—un- 
less it be philosophical poetry. For, in 
our language, nearly all the strongest and 
most picturesque words, verbs, nouns, ad- 
jectives, are of one and two syllables 
only ; but, also, nearly all such words are 
of Saxon origin. Descriptive poetry, there- 
fore, to be of any force or felicity, must 
employ them; and it was this, no doubt, 
that led Mr. Street—unconsciously, it may 
be—to choose them so exclusively. For 
the same reason, Byron, who in power 
of description is hardly equaled by any 
other English poet, used them to a 
greater extent, we believe, than any other 
** moulder of verse,” since Chaucer, un- 
less we may except Scott in his narrative 
verse ; Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
whose most descriptive passages have 
always a philosophic cast, makes con- 
stant draft on Latinized words, losing as 
much in vigor as he gains in melody and 
compass. In all Mr. Street’s poems, the 
reader will be surprised to find scarcely a 
single page with more than three or four 
words of other than Saxon derivation, 
This extraordinary keeping to one only 
of the three sources of our language—for 
the Norman French forms a third—is 
owing in great part to the fact that his 
poetry is almost purely descriptive ; yet 
not wholly to this, for any page of 
Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,” or Cowper's 
‘“‘ Task,” will be found to have four times 
as many. It is certain, at least, that the 
use of such language has added immensely 
to the simplicity, strength and picturesque 
effectiveness of Mr. Street’s blank verse ; 
and, as a general consideration of style, 
we recommend the point to the attention 
of all writers, whose diction is yet un- 
formed, though we hold it a matter of 
far less importance in prose than in poe- 
t 


ry. 

It will not be difficult to make good 
all we have said, by choice extracts, ex- 
cept for the difficulty of choosing. What, 
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for example, could be finer in its way 
than some passages from *“ A September 
Stroll.” 

The day seems to have been one of those 
sober-bright days in the early Autumn, 
when the earth, forgetting the dust and 
heat of August, puts on a russet freshness; 
but here and there is a sign of change in 
the woods—and the light 1s of a stillness 
that is not still—and the wind only knows 
itself how it can blow so dreamily—and 
the hale sun, seemingly older, and shining 
with a kind of subdued consciousness, 
keeps always bright the fragments of 
fleecy clouds that move happily away— 
happy because of their brightness and 
their motion !—and one would hardly be 
surprised to see an angel’s face look out 
from the fine blue of the sky, it would so 
accord with the strange influences around 
—in which the strangeness itself seems 
yet familiar, as when one views a long- 
known landscape wierdly reflected in a 
mirror.—Do not we, too, remember such 
a day, a September day, wandering— 
with two only, very dear to us—some 
leagues along the most noble lake in the 
world, clear, delightful Ontario? Did we 
not leave the sinful highway, keeping 
always—through fields, and stretches of 
wood as wild as when the Indian roamed 
through then—always, with a movement 
that could hardly be called progress, 
within sound of the quietly-beating surf? 
Was there not a strange freshness over 
all things? Was not the wind ever 
around us like a spirit—softly uncertain 
— blowing where it listed?” Was it 
to be accounted for, that everywhere 
“ The soul of happy sound was spread ?” 
And then—always before us—the far 
stretching of the great Lake—blue, blue, 
and swelling in the sunlight ; and above 
it the clear heavens, very ancient and im- 
movable, as if they had never been 
otherwise over those waters; and the 
white sails that stole up to sight in the 
distance, and crept along the horizon, and 
disappeared again—all unknown, and as 
if even they knew not why they should 
come or why they went; and, with like 
silentness, the sail-like ‘clouds—as it 
were, their duplicates, or accompanying 
shadows—that would suddenly rise up, 
float along for a time, and melt away 
again—as if the lake and sky were each 
a reflection of the other! And we had 
books with us—the far-off Chaucer, and 
the History of Robinson Crusoe and his 
solitary Ea wondrous suitable” to 
the scene and time!—But we did not read 
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them much, though often lying upon 
the cool bank, just above the rippling 
billows—gazing, rather, away from their 

es, towards the sunken horizon, 
creating, in our imaginations—far beyond 
—a world yet more strange and dreamy 
than that which lay around us! And 
then, at last, the mighty-meeting of Lake 
and River! and the old Fort, built so 
long ago, by people—foreign people— 
that so long ago were dead !—and the 
view from the breezy battlements, clear 
and limitless—the light, the shadow, the 
shores of two empires commingling, the 
sailing ships that went away into the 
distance—lessening, lessening—as if they 
never could come back again, bound for 
some haven of spirits! That, too, was 
aday to be told of in verse ! 

We were rhapsodizing :—we knew it! 
But the tears came as we wrote :—so 
sweet a thing is Memory! And to have 
the recollection of a few such days—is 
it not an inheritance 7—the only heritage 
that some have in a long life, looking 
always back to a few gleams of sunshine 
that fell once across their path! 

Mr. Street, as we might expect, has no 
great liking for— 


** The hum of busy men 
On the city’s beaten ground.” 


** Let us leave the walls 
Of the close city, and with wandering feet 
—s sweet haunts of Nature. O’er the 
ust 
Of the great thoroughfare, with rapid 
wheels 
And trampling hoofs vexed ever, where the 


gay 

And flaunting motes sport thick in Fash- 
ion’s beam, 

Idle and worthless, quick we tread, and 
turn 

Gladly aside, where a green narrow lane 

Leads to a wild ravine amid the hills. 

The dry bed of a streamlet, lures our steps. 

The varied aster-tribes are cluster’d round; 

The gnarled thorn shows its yellow-crim- 
son fruit, 

Studding its boughs: and scattered thick 
beneath ; 

And from the brinks the soligado bends 

Its golden feather : mingling with the sweet 

And peaceful quiet, low monotonous sounds 

Stream from the insects, varied with the 
swell 

Of the near locust’s peevish clarion, 

And chirrup of the cricket.” 


‘‘ The thread-like gossamer is waving past, 

Borne on the wind’s light wing, and to yon 
branch 

ba 3 and trembling, clings like snowy 
silk. 
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The thistle-down, high lifted through the 


rich 

Bright blue, quick float, like gliding stars, 
and then 

Touching the sunshine flash, and seem to 
melt 

perience dazzling brilliance. Yon tall 
oa 

Standing from out the straggling skirt of 
wood 

Touched by the frost, that wondrous chem- 
ist, shows 

Spottings of gorgeous crimson through its 
green, 

Like a proud monarch, towering still erect, 

Though sprinkled with his life-blood. 
Close beside, 

That aspen, to the wind’s soft fingered 
touch, 

Flutters with all its dangling leaves, as 
though 

Beating with myriad pulses. Misty shade 

Films the deep hollows, misty sunshine 
glows 

On the round hills.” 

In the forty-three lines here quoted 
there are but four or five words of foreign 
origin—of which two came through the 
Norman French, the primarily from the 
Greek, only one from the Latin. 

Besides this observation, keen as the 
Indian hunter’s, of all Nature’s slight 
and simple effects in quiet places, Mr. 
Street has a most gentle and contempla- 
tive eye for the changes which she si- 
lently throws over the traces where men 
have once been. Thus, in “ The Old 
Bridge” and “‘ The Forsaken Road,” he 
notes and muses like one who seems half 
to remember, that he himself helped to 
build the forgotten objects of which he 
speaks. So of a passage in “ The Am- 
bush,” which sinks into the mind like 
the falling of twilight over an old ruin. 


Oxup winding roads are frequent in the 
woods, 

By the surveyor opened years ago, 

When through the depths he led his tramp- 
ling band 

Startling the crouched deer from the un- 
derbrush, 

With unknown shouts and axe-blows. 
Left again 

To solitude, soon Nature touches in 

Picturesque graces. Hiding, here, in moss 

The wheel-trhck—blocking up the vista, 
there, 


- With bushes—darkening with her soft cool 


tints 
The notches on the trees and hatchet-cuts 
Upon the stooping limbs—across the trail 
Twisting, in wreaths, the pine’s enormous 
roots, 
And twining, like a bower, the leaves 
above. 
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Now skirts she the faint path with fringes 
dee 

Of thicket. where the checkered partridge 
hides 

Its downy brood, and whence with droop- 
ing wing 

It iimps to lure away the hunter’s foot 

Approaching its low cradle; now she 
coats 

The hollow, stripped by the surveyor's 
band 

To pitch their tents at night, with pleasant 
grass, 

So that the doe, its slim fawn by its side, 

Amidst the fire-flies in the twilight feeds ; 

And now she hurls some hemlock o’er the 
track, 

Splitting the trunk that in the frost and 
rain 

Asunder falls and melts into a line 

Of umber dust. 


In what we have given it is easy to 
see the nature of Mr. Street’s mind. It 
is idle to deny—though some critics, 
whose pretensions should be founded on 
a better have denied—that the 
writer of such passages is a poet. They 
have a great contempt for descriptive 
poetry! Why do they not despise land- 
scape painting? Why do they not, in 
fact, despise Nature herself? But the 
Imagination ! the Imagination ! the ethe- 


realizing, the glorious——Well, we grant 
it. That is, with some prelude of expla- 
nations as to the nature of that divine 
faculty, we should be willing to say, 
that no person destitute of imagination 


can be apoet. But then, does it demand 
no power of this faculty to reproduce 
Nature to the mind, faithfully and fully, 
with all her minutest lights and shadows 
—yet without overloading the picture? 
Beyond question it does. Memory alone 
cannot effect it. She must be surround- 
ed, as she works, with the vivid atmo- 
sphere of imagination. Without it, the 
poet and painter, alike, would produce 
seer confused and utterly void of the 
ight, motion and immortal grace, that 
make the scenes of external Nature so 
beautiful to us. Indeed, we believe there 
can be no vivid memory without imagi- 
nation. 

As the painter of landscapes, however, 
can never rank among the greatest of 
painters, so the merely descriptive poet 
can never stand with the highest in his 
art. It needs a higher power of the mind 
—the transforming, the creative. Mr. 
Street endeavors only to produce the pic- 
tures of external things. He rarely or 
never idealizes Nature; but Nature un- 
idealized never brings a man into the 
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loftier regions of poetry. For the greatest 
and highest use of material Nature, to the 
poet, is that she be made an exhaustless 
store-house of imagery ; that through her 
multitude of objects, aspects, influences, 
subtle sources of contrast and compari- 
son, he should illustrate the universe of 
the unseen and spiritual. This is to be 
awornres—Maker--Creator. It is that 
strange power of 

= Imagination bodying forth 

The forms of things unknown.” 
It is to interpret, * adealize,” Nature. 

This is what Mr. Street never attempts. 

He never gives wing to his imagination. 
He presents to us only what Nature 
shows to him—nothing further. Or, if 
he makes the attempt, striking out into 
broader and sublimer fields, he is not suc- 
cessful. He is not at home, indeed, 
when describing the grander features of 
Nature herself, but only as he is picturing 
her more minute and delicate lineaments. 
He can give the tracery of a leaf, or the 
gauze wings of a droning beetle, better 
than the breaking up of a wor'!d in the 
Deluge, or the majesty of great Moun- 
tains— 

** Throning Eternity in icy halls.” 
A remarkable example of this is the first 
piece, “‘ Nature.” Though the first part, 
where he is describing the Creation, the 
Deluge, the sublime scenery in parts of 
the world with which his senses are not 
actually familiar, his imagination does not 
sustain itself, and his verse is compara- 
tively lame and infelicitous. But when 
he comes to the quiet scenes in America, 
which he has seen and felt, he has such 
passages as these—passages which, in 
their way, Cowper, Thomson, Words- 
worth or Bryant never excelled. 

Thus of Spring :— 


In the moist hoilows and by streamlet-sides 

The grass stands thickly. Sunny banks 
have burst 

Into blue sheets of scented violets. 

The woodland warbles, and the noisy 
swamp 

Has deepened in its tones,” 


and of Summer :— 


**O’er the branch-sheltered stream, the 
laurel hangs 

Its gorgeous clusters, and the bass-wood 
breathes 

From its pearl-blossoms, fragrance. Swing- 
ing light 

Upon the hemlock-top, the thrasher sounds 

His three-toned flute. From her cool 
shadowy nook 

The doe has led her dappled fawn, to 
taste 
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The low sweet glade-grass with its clover- 
spots. 

Bees waft their lyres—clouds wreathe and 
melt above, 

And sunshine smiles in golden gloss be- 
low. 

But now the wind stirs fresher ; darting 
round 

The spider tightens his frail web; dead 
leaves 

Whirl in quick eddies from the mounds ; 
the snail 

Creeps to his twisted fortress, and the bird 

Crouches amid its feathers. Wafted up, 

The stealing cloud with soft gray blinds 
the sky, 

And in its vapory mantle, onward steps 

The summer shower; over the shivering 
grass 

It merrily dances, rings its tinkling bells 

Upon the dimpling stream, and moving on 

It treads upon the leaves with pattering 
feet 

And softly murmured music.” 


Again in Autumn : 


“The beech-nut falling from its opened 
burr, 

Gives a sharp rattle, and the locust’s song 

Rising and swelling shrill, then pausing 
short, 

Rings like a trumpet. 
hills 

Are full of echoes, and all sounds that 

strike 

the hollow air, let 
tongues. 

The ripples, creeping through the matted 
grass, 

Drip on the ear, and the far partridge- 
drum 

Rolls like low thunder. The last butterfly, 

Like a winged violet, floating in the meek 

Pink-colored sunshine, sinks his velvet 
feet 

Within the pillared mullen’s delicate 
down, 

And shuts and opens his unruffled fans. 

Lazily wings the crow with solemn croak 

From tree-top on to tree-top. Feebly 
chirps 

The grasshopper, and the spider’s tiny 

Clock 
Ticks from his crevice.” 

How exquisite are those pictures! 
with what an appreciation, like the 
minute stealing in of light among leaves, 
does he touch upon every delicate fea- 
ture! And, then, in how subtle an 
alembic of the mind must such language 
have been chrystallized! The “ curiosa 
felicitas” cannot be so exhibited except 
by genius. We are not sure, moreover, 
that Mr. Street has not higher powers of 
imagination, and a greater variety of 
the pulses of poetry, than he has yet 


Distant woods and 


Upon loose their 
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manifested. In his beautifully brief and 
modest preface, he says: 


** The early life of the author was spent 
ina wild and picturesque region in the 
southwestern part of New York—his na- 
tive state. Apart frora the busy haunts of 
mankind, his eye was caught by the strong- 
ty marked and beautiful scenes by which he 
was surrounded; and to the first impres- 
sions thus made, may be attributed the 
fact, that his subjects relate so much to 
Nature and so little toman. Instead, there- 
fore, of aiming to depict the human heart, he 
has endeavored to sketch (however rudely 
and imperfectly) the features of that with 
which he was most familiar.” 


Now, though we believe if he had 
possessed great power of imagination or 
knowledge of human nature, he could 
not have failed of working more in those 
fields, yet we think we see in his volume 
evidences of far greater power in those 
directions than he has yet shown. There 
is hardly a gleam of true invention ; but 
there are some touches of pathos, and 
very many fine liftings of imagination. 
Such passages are frequent, as— 


** Within the broad rich west 
One orb—Night’s first—was beating like a 


pulse, 
Splendid and large.” 
** The moon, 
Late, cold and blind, was filling rich with 
light.” 
** The little violet, 
laying its slight and delicate ear to 
earth, 
Listened for Spring’s approach.” 


** My heart 
Is brightened with thine image, as the sky 
Is kindled by the moonlight.” 


Mr. Street has published too much : 
he should have taken a Jesson from Mr. 
Bryant. He constantly repeats himself, 
too, both in subjects and expression. 
His volume, therefore, appears monoto- 
nous and tiresome to the reader ; without 
retrenchment, it can hardly become pop- 
ular. But we shall watch with much 
interest to see what he can do in other 
and higher spheres. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, we give him the right hand of fel- 
lowship and gentle regard, for he has 
filled a part, at least, of one great depart- 
ment of the field of poetry, with as ex- 
quisite a sense, with as fine a touch, with 
as loving and faithful an eye, heart and 
pen, as any one to whom Nature has 
ever whispered familiar words in solitary 
places. EARLDEN. 





Morning. 


MORNING. 
OCTOBER AMONG THE CATSKILLS. 
LOUIS L. NOBLE. 


Give me the mountains—the dark multitude 

Of mountains that uplift the bending sky 

From snowy Corway to the grassy Roan !* 

When by the deep majestic stream I pause, 

Stilled by the silence of its solemn march 

Seaward through groves, through fields and green defiles, 

Swift, like the wood-dove, homeward down the wind 

Speeds to the mountain foam my Spirit free. 
hether I watch the prairie’s distant line 

Flame in the sunset, and await its vast 

Illimitable evening—or alone, 

Where breaks the loud wave on the yellow sand, 

See the far billows kindle in the dawn— 

Still, with a clear-toned memory, my heart 

Is in the mountains ever. The dry paths 

Of meadow-brooks once merry take me where 

Streams fling their whiteness down the slippery rocks ; 

Yea, the rent waters of the ragged chasm 

Come when I burn the silent light, and make 

Murmurs among my thoughts. Oh, give me then 

The dark uncounted mountains !—give me these 

Rising around me through the early mists. 

All hail! ye venerable Summits. Health 

To your green hemiocks! Calmly still ye smile 

= the morning in your silvery robes. 

Oh, I am joy, all joy to come again 

And be your child. Some welcome have ye not 

For one whose love hath prompted this return ? 

Ye have a welcome—List ! along the height 

Softly a wandering zephyr winds the woods ; 

Sings in its mossy cell that sweet recluse 

Of rocky solitudes, the waterfall : 

These are your vocal * welcome-home.” I come 

To give ye shout for shout and smile for smile. 

But, O ye friends of storm and the blue sky, 

Before (hes your loftier wilderness, 

Commence we here upon this jutting crag, 

Touched by the living gold of yonder sun. 


I cannot now recall those lively thoughts 

Which memory, busy with your image, waked 
In my long absence : that you rise before me 
With a magnificence outreaching fancy 

Doth them extinguish as the radiant east 
Quenches the sparkling stars. But well I know 





—* 


* Corway, or Chocorhua peak is perhaps the most picturesque of the mountains of 
New Hampshire. The Roan mountain isin Yancy Co. North Carolina. Its grassy 
summit, some nine miles in extent, is a fine rolling prairie. From its heights, nearly 
six thousand feet above the ocean, are seen the last peaks of the Alleghanies, fading in 
the skies of Georgia. 
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Ye were a dear remembrance ; dreams of you 
Have made me happy ; hopes of a return 

Still happier : now, arrayed in the bright pomp 
Of many-hued October, ye amaze 

Mine eyes, and touch me in my deepmost heart. 
But for one grief, and I could feel a joy 

Finer than when delight first winged my feet 
Along your summery caps. Oh, can you not, 

Ye mountains, with your cliffs and wooded slopes, 
Tell me the new-born sorrow that will go 

Not all unwelcome with me these lone hours ? 
Upon whose footsteps in your pathless moss 
Beside mine own now lie the mouldering leaves ? 
Whose faces do your pools and glassy springs 
Image no more after the rugged meal ? 

Beloved ones, will ye not miss them when 

I steal, half-timorous, where the fierce white torrent 
Searches the sullen chasm? Will ye not miss 
Their gladness, when my solitary shout 

Hunts the faint echo in the far ravine? 

Loud was the din of voices when we scaled 

The perilous crag; merry the music when, 
Footing the pathless brink, old melodies 

We sung. Fresh is the verse as yesterday, 
Repeated while apart we picked our ways 
Upward, and upward still, through darkening firs. 
Thine was the strain full oft, O wondrous Bard 
Of Avon ; yet more often his who san 

Of « Sylvan Wye,” or his who framed the wild 
Melodious lay of * lovely Christabel.” 


But these, though sweet, are saddening thoughts, and lead 
My feelings from the present. Let the heart 
Fill, for the future, from the mighty fount 
Around whose border bounteous Nature flings 
Profusion bright and rich. Mid-mountain here, 
I breathe the odor of the frosted balm, 

Rising, like incense, through the countless tops 
Of the far-sloping forest. Hark! aloft 

Wails in the passing mist the plaintive pine. 
Before me, lo! the solemn garniture 

Of ages and the seasons; scowling cliffs, 

Forms everlasting, universal rest, 

The snowy cloud and glittering cataract, 

The tinted forests—gorgeous draperies 

Crimson and gold, and everlasting green ; 

But chiefly thee, O kingly peak, enthron’d 
Among the summits. Through the misty bars 
Of thy pale visor earliest dost thou see 

The orient blush: now lifting it, thou tak’st 

On thy majestic countenance the morn 

Like one that does her rosy coming love. 

And helmed with thine eternal firs, thou hail’st 
From out thy solitude the peopled earth ;— 
Towns in the purple dimness —cot and tilth 
Couched in thy droppings—coming the white sail 
On the blue Hudson’s line. Imperial height, 
Primeval grandeur hangs in thy repose. 

But thou dost throw thy shadow o’er a race 
Equal to thy destruction. Didst thou hide 
Within thy bosom treasure, they would pierce 
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Thy deepest vein, thy black foundations dig, 
Burst thy firm heart, or through thy solid brain 


Send the hot car. 


Alas! the day is nigh 


When havoc will steal up with glistening axe, 
And dash thine ancient honors from thy brow. 


How beautiful thy dark-green summit ! 


Spring 


Hath her unfading bower upon thee : clouds 
Come to thy beauty with their softest showers. 
How glorious now their parting ! touching thee 
A moment with their silvery skirts, they leave 
Thee naked in thine own magnificence, 
Themselves to vanish in the spotless heavens. 


Oh, might [ plead for thee ! 


Thou hast a right 


To stand among us: none may fell a fir, 
And say he hath not wronged thee—wronged the land 


That looks to thee and loves thee. 


Thou didst see, 


Watching the mighty vale, the red man’s snoke— 
For ages climbing through the voiceless air : 
Thou art a witness of the woes that crushed 


And scattered him. 


But yesterday thou sawest 


The daring sail of Hendric—heard’st the roar 

Of thunders in the strife of liberty. 

And none hath smitten thee: and none may smite. 
Forever live ! live till the poets come, 

Whose souls, sublimer than the mountains, shall 
Breathe thoughts of free Columbia's greatness with 
A power of sweetness that will move the vales— 
The thousand vales from Corway to the Roan, 
From Hampshire’s fettered torrents to the peaks 


That hear 


‘alula* thunder in his caves. 





FINANCE 


Tue somewhat unsettled condition of 
the great money market of the world— 
London—at the latest dates, and the un- 
certainty in all the walks of business oc- 
casioned by the new policy of Sir Robert 
Peel respecting the Corn-laws, of which 
the decision is not accurately foreseen, 
have not failed measurably to exercise an 
influence upon the state both of our mo- 
ney and produce markets. 

A scarcity of money in England is very 
soon felt in this country—so intimate are 
the relations, and so rapid the communi- 
cation between the two. The great sums 
locked up in deposits on railroad schemes 
naturally deranged fora time the ordinary 
flow of money. The possibility of so 
radical a change in the commercial pe 
of the country as that aimed at by the 


AND COMMERCE. 


proposed reduction of the Tariff and the 
virtual abolition of the Corn-laws, as nat- 
urally induce a panic in all commercial 
transactions, and an unwillingness espe- 
cially to operate in grain and flour. It 
to this it be added that when the steamers 
of which we received the news on 19th 
ult. left England, the latest dates from 
this country were contemporaneous with 
the rejection by this government of all 
arbitration, it will be readily understood 
that political apprehension falling upon 
a market before disturbed, produced a 
state of things not at all fitted to in- 
spire confidence. Hence the general 
complexion of the intelligence by the H- 
bernia was disappointing—and our 4l- 
fairs have ever since felt the effect of 11. 
There has been, since that arrival, a con- 





* Talula, a wild cataract in the mountains of Georgia. 
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stant and steady decline of prices of 
stocks. Political causes have, undoubt- 
edly, a large share in this decline, but the 
apprehension of the effect of the gene- 
ral money concerns of England, of the 
large investments in railroads, is not with- 
out its influence ; and therefore we pro- 

ose to say a few words upon this topic. 

he assumption that the millions upon 
millions subscribed to railroads must op- 
erate to the derangement of the circulat- 
ing medium, and consequently to the em- 
barassment of general business, seems to 
us unfounded. While, indeed, the pre- 
liminary deposits are locked up, and 
until active operations are commenced, 
there might be some little pressure occa- 
sioned, because the amount was very con- 
siderable ; but even that pressure seems 
to us to have been overrated—for the 
Accountant-General, into whose hands 
these deposits are paid, invested them in 
the public stocks, and of course liberated 
therefrom an amount of capital to become 
disposable for general purposes, equal to 
that invested. 

As to the capital of these enterprises, 
when once commenced it is paid out al- 
most as fast as paid in, and returned to 
general circulation—so that no derange- 
ment is thereby occasioned; and then, 
as a inatter of fact, the investments in 
English railroads having thus far proved 


so profitable as to yield, upon an ave- ° 


rage, considerably over 4 per cent. per 
annum—the usual rate of interest—they 
must be looked upon as adding to, rather 
than abstracting from, the active com- 
mercial capital of the country. 

On another point misapprehension pre- 
vails, as to the proportion between the 
real wealth of the country, and what is 
usually considered its circulating medi- 
um. Let us take the example of Eng- 
land. Itis estimated, by statistical wri- 
ters, that the ‘fee simple of the re- 
sources of the British empire is worth six 
thousand millions sterling—while the 
circulation of the Bank of England 
amounts to only twenty millions; so 
that the real and personal property held 
by British subjects is to the amount of 
Bank of England notes, as three hundred 
to one. In other words, for every five 
pounds represented by a Bank of Eng- 
land note, there are fourteen hundred and 
ninety-five pounds not so represented of 
bona fide property, consisting of lands, 
houses, ships, agricultural produce, and 
manufacturing stock belonging to the 
people of that realm.” In this view, the 
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panic which occasionally arises because 
of a few millions variation in the supply 
of gold, or the amount of Bank note is- 
sues, will seem remarkably dispropor- 
tioned to the relation existing between 
such sums and the whole property of the 
kingdom. 

From these and like considerations, it 
seems to us that the apprehension which 
did undoubtedly weigh over the London 
market at the last dates—though in a less 
degree than before—ol the bad effects of 
the railroad investments, was unfounded, 
and soon will be ascertained so to be; 
and, as a consequence, we think any dis- 
trust here that money is to be any more 
scarce in London, is equally without 
foundation. 

In our opinion, therefore, there is no 
reason to believe that difficulties in our 
money market are to be occasioned by 
scarcity or tightness of money in Eng- 
land ; nor do we see—except in so faras 
uncertainty always operates unfavorably 
—anything in the present aspect of the 
political questions 12 agitation between 
the two countries, to cause sad difficulties. 
The recent message of the President in 
answer to a call of the Senate, does not 
vary our position, nor in any degree abate 
our confidence in an eventual peaceful 
arrangement. The utmost that can be 
made of that message is, that the Presi- 
dent now avows openly what before was 
inculcated underhandedly and irresponsi- 
bly, but still publicly—that there is 
enough of doubt about our position, with 
respect both to England and Mexico, to 
authorize some precautionary measures 
of self-defence. If this had been as 
frankly said in the message at the com- 
mencement of the session, all would have 
approved it; as, indeed, all who knew 
anything of the defenceless state of the 
country, expected it. The ight of the 
thing is not altered by delay, nor is the ex- 
pediency of the course recommended less 
obvious now than before—but yet the 
moment chosen is inopportune. Still we 
apprehend no evil from the message, and 
trust that the Committees of the Senate 
to which is intrusted the charge of mili- 
tary and naval affairs, will soon make a 
report, so that it may be seen what 
amount of appropriations, and what ex- 
tent of armament, are contemplated. The 
revenues now accruing are insufficient 
for any considerable increase of expendi- 
ture, and if such increase isto be encoun- 
tered, loans or direct taxes must at once 
be resorted to for the means. The latter 
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will not be selected at first—and borrow- 
ing, therefore, will be the preferred alter- 
native. How far this could be accom- 
plished upon reasonable terms, would 
depend, in a great degree, upon the 
amount of money required, and in a still 
greater degree upon the opinion that 
might obtain, as to whether there proba- 
bly would be occasion for other and lar- 
ger loans. Hence the interest naturally 
felt among monied men to know the de- 
tails of the proposed appropriations. 

The condition of Commercial and Fi- 
nancial affairs has undergone little or no 
change ; certainly no improvement, since 
last month. There is, if anything, some- 
what more of discouragement, owing to 
the prolonged uncertainty of our political 
relations. No one admits the possibility 
of war with Eagland, and: yet all in 
some degree act as if it were possible. 
The tone of the British Press at the last 
dates, absorbed as public attention in Eng- 
land seemed to be by the great Corn-law 
discussion, and by the bloody war in In- 
dia, was so unanimous in condemnation 
of the ground upon which arbitration was 
rejected by this government as to leave 
the impression that the government of 
that country may hesitate about any 
new attempt at an amicable arrange- 


ment, leaving this government to take 
its course in the premises; and mean- 
time preparing for any event that the 
course taken by us may bring about. As 
the main > of the friends of peace is, 


that Great Britain may renew the offer 
of the 49th parallel, or something anal- 
ogous thereto, and as it seems to be set- 
tled that the American government will 
not make the first move towards resum- 
ing negotiation, both countries will be 
placed in a very dangerous dilemma, on 
the hypothesis that neither will make 
the requisite advance; the recommen- 
dation by the President in the message 
communicated to the Senate on the 25th 
ult., that appropriations in addition to 
those heretofore suggested by him, be 
made to put the country in a state of de- 
fence, gives strength to this view of the 
case, and unless by the Steamer from 
England of the 4th April some definitive 
information be received of the purpose of 
Great Britain to try negotiation again, we 
shall feel very great solicitude about the 
possibility of maintaining peace. But 
for this, all would be well, in all depart- 
ments of business: the currency of the 
country is on a sound footing, its circu- 
lation not excessive, the supply of the 
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precious metals adequate, and the cur- 
rent of affairs healthy and regular; ex- 
changes between different parts of the 
Republic are conducted with safety, cer- 
tainty and economy; and the moment 
our oe difficulties with England 
and Mexico shall be settled, the country 
will spring forward in a career of sure 
and growing prosperity. But until tha 
moment, there is, and will be a pause. 

The possible effect of the repeal of the 
English Corn-laws upon our agriculture, 
as well as upon our general trade, is oc- 
cupying a good deal of attention ; and 
Mr. Hudson, of Massachusetts, one of 
the most intelligent members of Congress, 
has made it the subject of a speech in 
which he insists, with great force, that 
expectation of benefit to us from this 
measure, if carried out, must be greatly 
disappointed. He fortifies his reasoning 
by data, which it seems difficult to resist 
As, for instance : 

From Parliamentary reports, Mr. Hud- 
son establishes that, for a series of four- 
teen years—from 1829 to 1843—the an- 
nual average importation of wheat and 
wheat flour by Great Britain, was about 
11,000,000 bushels ; the heaviest impor- 
tation during that time being 23,000,000, 
in 1842, and the lightest, 228,000, in 
1835. Of the importation of 1842, the 
United States and the North American 
Colonies, together, furnished about 
5,000,000 bushels, of which nearly four- 
fifths went from the Colonies. 

Mr. Hudson then gives these tables : 


The following table will show the prices 
of wheat per bushel, in the principal marts of 
trade on the Continent, from 1830 to 1848, 
inclusive : 
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Here we have the prices of wheat, at five 
great marts of the wheat trade, for fourteen 
years, showing a general average of 88 cents 
per bushel. : 

The prices at our seaports, during the same 
period, run as follows: 


In 1350, $1 15 
—... eae 
a i | 

1833, 113 

1834, 1 08 

1835, 119} 1842, 116 

1836, 144| 1843, 1 00 


The general average of the aforenamed 
prices is $1 25; being 37 cents more than 
the average per bushel at the aforementioned 
ports on the Black Sea and Baltic. This 
shows demonstratively, that, in the first cost 
of the grain, we are not able to come into 
fair competition with our trans-Atlantic 
wheat growers. 


Tn 1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 


$1 85 
1 54 
1 42 
110 
1 03 


This seems very conclusive, and the 
disadvantage would be still greater for us 
if the higher freights between this coun- 
try and England were brought into the 
account. 

The uncertainty of the fate of Sir R. 
Peel’s quasi free-trade policy, keptevery- 
thing at a stand in England ; and the in- 
timate relations between the markets of 
that country and our own cause a like 
inactivity here. The stocks of bread- 
stuffs in this country are considerable, 
but any large foreign demand would run 
prices up rapidly. {If no such demand 
should occur, they will with difficulty be 
maintained where they are, in the face of 
the supply on hand, and the general good 
appearance of the very large growing 
crops. Heavy snows lying Jong and late 
on the ground, as has been the case very 
generally this season, are great helps to 
the grain. 

The opening of the North river is pour- 
ing into our market the accumulation of 
the winter on its shores, in the way of 

rovisions, bread-stuffs, &c., and a cheer- 
ul activity is thereby imparted to the 
portions of the city where this trade is 
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earried on. The canals, it is feared, will 
not be opened till near the end of this 
month (April), considerable damage hav- 
ing been occasioned by the heavy Spring 
freshets. 

Our money market is somewhat stiff, 
but not pinched. The rising of the rates 
of foreign exchanges, which so surely 
admonishes the banks of any excess of 
circulation, will prompt these institutions 
to some additional restriction of dis- 
counts ; and we are, therefore, prepared 
to think that, for some weeks to come, 
there will be a more general demand for 
money. The Exchange on England may 
be quoted at 9 to 3 premium; on 
France at 5f. 

Stocks, in general, have fallen during 
the past months—the gambling stocks 
varying with the phases of luck. But 
the regular and substantial State stocks 
have also undergone a slight decline, in- 
dicating, undoubtedly, an increasing un- 
easiness about our political condition. 
The fall in Pennsylvania, indeed, is to be 
accounted for differently, being occasioned 
mainly by the damage which some of 
the public works have sustained from the 
floods, and the cost of repairing which 
will trench considerably upon the funds 
for paying the interest of the debt, while 
the delay occasioned by these injuries 
will cause the loss of an early Spring 
month, which is usually of great conse- 
quence to the tolls. 

We do not think it worth while to 
quote the whole stock list, and content 
ourselves with the comparative statement 
annexed, of prices on Ist ult. and on 27th: 

Ist March. 27th March. 

New York fives, 994 - hone sold. 

Ohio, 944 same. 

Pennsylvania, 714 70 

Harlaem, 534 545 

Norwich & Wor. 643 6L 

Reading, 753 73 

Long Island, 46 44h 
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“He beheld the cities of many nations, and became acquainted with the opinions 
of men.—Opyssry. 

Tue steam packet of the 4th ult., 


brought intelligence of the triumph of Sir 
Robert Pee] and his commercial policy, in 


the House of Commons. 


After a long, ve- 
Vou. Itl.—Xo. Iv. 29 


hement and very able discussion of twelve 
consecutive nights, during which the new 
policy of the Prime Minister was subjected 
to the most rigid and exacting scrutiny, the 
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House divided, and resolved, by a vote of 
three hundred and thirty-seven against two 
hundred and forty, to go into committee on 
the Customs and Corn Importation Act at 
once, rather than postpone its consideration 
for six months, as proposed by the rejected 
amendment of Mr. Miles. This vote set- 
tles the question, so far as the Commons 
are concerned, and will not be without its 
influence on the House of Lords. The 
truth is, the time has come, when the abo- 
lition of protective duties on articles of 
food, which the people of Great Britain 
require for their sustenance, must be 
abolished. In the course he has pur- 
sued, the Premier has only obeyed the dic- 
tates of that substantial and sovereign pub- 
lic sentiment which no statesman, in a 
country which has in its constitution so 
many popular elements as England, can 
safely disregard. Had he not preferred to 
lead it, he must inevitably have been crush- 
ed by it. The policy he has pursued will 
almost certainly be adopted by Parliament, 
and approved by the people. At a subse- 
quent setting, a motion of Mr. Villiers, to 
make the abolition of duties immediate, 
instead of gradual, was rejected by a still 
larger majority—the vote standing, Ayes 
78, Noes 265. 

The most stirring news comes from INn- 
pra. The British arms, in their career 
of indefinite Asiatic conquest, apparently 
as limitless as Alexander’s ambition, have 
achieved a victory over the Seikhs, the 
inhabitants of the Punjaub, remarkable at 
once for its brilliancy, importance, and the 
blood which it cost. For several months 
a very large British force has been concen- 
trated upon the frontier of the territory of 
the Seikhs, for the alleged purpose of 
checking any anarchy, by which the peace 
of the British dominions might be threat- 
ened. The army of the Seikhs likewise 
moved toward the Sutlej,and from the 11th 
to the 14th of December last, made the 
passage of that river, and threatened the 
advanced posts of the British army, with 
some 80,000 fighting-men and about one 
hundred and fifty pieces of artillery, ‘‘ of 
the largest calibre movable in the field, 
and exquisitély finished—an artillery im- 
measurably more powerful than was ever 
brought into the field by Wellington or 
Napoleon.” Sir Henry Hardinge, the Gov- 
ernor-General, and Sir Hugh Gough, Com- 
mander-in-chief, immediately hastened to 
repel them. By forced marches, a part of 
their force came up in time, and the men, 
parched with thirst and sinking with fa- 
tigue, were led, at once, against the foe. 
A doubtful success on the 18th, was fol- 
lowed by a suspension of hostilities until 
the 2ist and 22d, when was waged a most 
severe and remarkable contest. The force 
of the Seikhs is stated at 60,000, with a 
hundred guns, and strongly intrenched. 
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The British had about one-third that num. 
ber, with few guns, and those light. They 
attacked the enemy, forced them from their 
guns, with immense carnage, and finally, 
after a protracted and most bloody strug- 
Be. drove them entirely from the field, 

“ven according to the British official re- 
ports, they lost about 4,000 of their soldiers 
in this engagement, and many of their 
ablest and most gallant officers, of whom 
Sir Robert Sale was one. 

This is undoubtedly but the opening of 
the campaign; and if the British troops 
meet so firm and so fatal a resistance at 
each step of their progress as that which 
marked the commencement of the war, 
the conquest of the Punjaub, and its an- 
nexation to the British dominions, will not 
be speedily or cheaply accomplished. That 
it has been resolved upon, is officially de- 
clared, in a proclamation recently issued 
by the Governor-General. 

No action or debate has been had in Par- 
liament on American affairs, nor do the 
public journals contain anything of espe- 
cial interest to this country. The propo- 
sition, to which we have before alluded, of 
transmuting the Republic of Mexico into a 
Monarchy, and seating upon the throne a 
Bourbon prince, of the Spanish branch, is 
actively canvassed by the semi-official pe- 
pers of London, Paris and Madrid. All 
agree upon the feasibility of the scheme, 
and upon its importance, as affording the 
only means of checking the rapid and 
threatening aggrandizement of the Ameri- 
can Union. Whether the Governments of 
England, France and Spain are in any way 
connected with this intrigue, can, of course, 
only be a matter of conjecture. But the 
favor with which the project is received, 
the zeal with which it is urged, and the 

eculiar motive which is avowed by its 
eading advocates, are well calculated to 
attract the attention, and excite the curios- 
ity of the people of this country. The 
first step towards its accomplishment must, 
of course, be to secure the acquiescence ol 
the Mexicans themselves, as without that 
nothing can be done; and in connection 
with this point, the fact is not unimportant, 
that a new paper has been recently estab- 
lished in Mexico, for the express purpose 
of advocating such a change. ‘Thus far, 
however, it has not been received with any 
indications of public favor. 

In the literary world we hear of no start- 
ling novelties. Publishers are enforced to 
suspend operations until the intense polit- 
ical excitement shall have passed away, 
and the public shall be again at liberty to 
read. A very good collection of the Mis- 
cellanies of Sm James Macxinrosi has 
been made by one of his sons,and is issued 
in three octavo volumes. The first part of 
Bell’s Life of Canine has been published. 
Without being a biography of any extracr- 
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dinary merit, it is still well-written, and 
will be read with interest. The important 
political events of the age in which he 
lived, the great characters with whom he 
acted, and the distinguished part which he 
himself bore in the doings of his time, 
will always impart to Canning’s life at- 
traction seldom exhibited in similar works. 
MontHoton's Memoirs of Bonaparte cre- 
ate but a feeble sensation. They lack pre- 
cisely that quality for which every one had 
looked—piquaney and personal reminis- 
cence. The two volumes which comprise 
all thus far issued, are mainly made up of 
comments and explanations upon the lead- 
ing events of his life, dictated by Napoleon 
himself. The Memoirs are far less reada- 
ble than those of Las Casas or O’Meara. 

A work of a good deal of interest to the 
scientific world has just been commenced 
in London. It is an account of the nu- 
merous fossil animals which have recently 
been discovered in the north of Inpra. 
Naturalists, for some twelve years past, 
have very diligently prosecuted their in- 
quiries in this region of the earth, and it is 
said to have proved more abundant in fossil 
animals than any other region yet explored. 
The first part, which is all yet published, 
commences with the elephant group, and 
is very elegantly illustrated with plates 
done on stone. 

Mr. Couron’s “Life and Times of 
Henry Clay” is rather roughly handled by 
the Atheneum, in which it is character- 
ized as “‘ a party pamphlet in two ponder- 
ous volumes.” When the 4theneum says, 
as it does in the notice of the book, that 
Mr. Clay’s advocacy of « protective tariff 
was the chief cause of his defeat at the 
late election, it betrays an ignorance of 
facts upon the subject, which, under the 
circumstances, must be deemed disgrace- 
ful. Englishmen, of course, are not re- 
quired to make themselves acquainted with 
American politics; but unless they do, 
they should not attempt such sweepin 
comments upon them. The same journa 
says they would have been “ glad to in- 
vestigate the career of a statesman, who, 
like Mr. Clay, has won his way to fame 
and distinction from a humble condition 
by his own honorable exertions; such a 
picture, faithfully sketched, would be a 
valuable illustration of political life in the 
United States ; but in these volumes the 
lineaments are so distorted, and the inci- 
dents so obviously falsified, that every in- 
ference which they suggest is in direct 
contradiction to truth and nature,” 

A new argument upon the Oregon ques- 
tion, by Dr. Travers ‘['wiss, has excited 
some attention. The author is Professor of 
Political Economy at Oxford, and is a civil- 
lan of decided ability. The work of Green- 
how is very cleverly examined—the points 
of international law involved are very full 
discussed—and suggestions of some weight 
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are made as to the best method of arranging 
the controversy. He advises that ‘the 
oe in Admiralty Inlet and Puget’s Sound 

e declared free ports, with a given radius 
of free territory.” Some of the most influ- 
ential journals regard this proposition as 
quite inadequate. The book, probably, 
will not be found of sufficiently general in- 
terest to warrant a reprint, but it is well 
worth reading. 

Mr. Melville’s account of a residence of 
Four Years in the Marquesas Islands, re- 
cently published in this city, was simulta- 
neously issued in London, and is quite 
widely and very favorably noticed. Its rac 
style merits all that may be said of it, and it 
is certainly among the most readable books 
recently published. But we marvel somewhat 
that its palpable Munchausenisms have been 
treated so tenderly. The Atheneum has a 
review of Por's Poems, which are con- 
demned as filled with a borrowed mysticism, 
and as giving back, like all American poetry, 
English coin, “ thinned and deteriorated by 
the transit.” The Raven is quoted as “a 
strange specimen of the author's manner- 
isms—yet involving a poetical feeling, of 
which the mannerisms themselves seem al- 
most to make a part.” 

Several new volumes of Poems have 
made their appearance. “Ballad Ro- 
mances,” by R. H. Horve, is commended 
as ing very many beauties, with some 
faults. The “ Pleasures of Poesy,” is the 
title of a Poem, by H. W. Hayves, of 
which little praise is uttered; and the 
“Flight of Armida,” by an anonymous 
author, is said toprom ise-considerably more 
than is performed. ‘Gaetano and other 
Poems,” by Mr. G. one possesses merit 
yet falls short of goo ney the minor 
poems, some lyrical, and o 


ers didactic, 
show, it is said, more logic than faney ; and 
though mechanically correct, have little 


melody. “Lays of the Sea, and other 
Poems, by Personne,” is very summarily 
dismissed by the Atheneum, with this brief 
criticism: “These poems, it seems, were 
written by nobody, and nobody, we im- 
agine, can affordto read them. ‘They have 
the true no-character of their parentage.” 
Thomas Cooper, the chartist, has published 
a Christmas Rhyme, called the ‘‘ Baron’s 
Yule Feast,” which is warmly praised, nor 
Jess for its matter than its manner. The “Fes- 
tival of Fancy,” by Robert Rose, is pub- 
lished, according to the Preface, by reason 
of the favor with which his former works 
have been received. The London journals 
protest, each for itself, against being re- 
proached with any share of the offence 
which is thus made answerable for this new 
volume. 

Mr. J. P. Cotxier announces a volume 
of the Lives of the Players enumerated, by 
Heminge and Condell, erg the es 
folio edition of Shakspeare’s Plays. It is 
to be issued among the publications of the 
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Shakspeare Society for the present year. 
It is said to contain matter of a good deal of 
interest. 

According to a letter in the Augsburg 
Journal, a political censorship of the press 
exists in France of extreme severity. There 
isan office under that of the minister for 
foreign affairs, where ail packets of books 
are to be examined: and other offices exist 
for the same purpose, at various points 
along the frontier. Punch, the well-known 
London journal, though once admitted free- 
ly, is now, it is said, excluded for having 
caricatured some of the Princes of France. 

A book of some interest, entitled « Trade 
and Travel in the Far East,” has just been 
published in London. It is the production 
of a Mr. Davipson, a man of a roving and 
adventurous disposition, and who has spent 
over twenty years in China, Australia, and 
other regions of the East, in miseellaneous 
adventures as servant, master, merchant 
and settler, The book is written racily, 
often carelessly, but always amusingly. It 

robably has less value as an authority, than 
Interest as a book of adventure. It certain- 
ly contains much matter which is highly at- 
tractive. 

A * Workingman’s Recollections of Ame- 
rica,”’ is the title of a little volume recently is- 
sued by Knight, of London, which gives, in 
a very re | but very plain and effective 
manner, much information of interest and 
importance to the European laborers who 
are about to seek new homes in America. 
It corrects the manifold misapprehensions 


on the subject, which have done so much® 


injury, and still does fall justice to the vast 
advantages offered by the United States to 
those who seek relief from the severe taxa- 
tion, the unrewarded drudgery and the gen- 
eral degradation, of the too densely peopled 
countries of the Old World. 

In a Lecture delivered before the London 
Institution, at one of its recent meetings, 
Professor Grove gave a brief sketch of the 
principal scientific discoveries of the past 
year. Prof. Faraday has succeeded in liqui- 
fying six gases which have previously re- 
sisted all efforts, and in solidifying five 
which have by other philosophers been re- 
duced to the liquid state. ‘These effects 
were produced by pressure and intense 
cold. Mr. Donne, a Continental chemist, 
has discovered that when water was de- 
prived of all the air on solution, it did not 
boil, although subjected to a degree of heat 
far above that which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, was required for ebullition: 
and that further, when deprived of its air, it 
may be raised or supported by the pressure 
of the atmosphere fully three times higher 
than under ordinary circumstances, The 
researches of Professor Scheenbein with 
regard to azote, and the various theories 
concerning it, were sketched: and the ex- 
periment of Bontigny, illustrative of the re- 
pellant power of heat radiating from bodies 
at a high temperature, was also described. 
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The electrization of plants was also consid. 
ered, and the experiments of Mr. Solly, 
who has made no less than 140, were said 
to have shown clearly that it has no effect 
upon their growth. Prof. Faraday’s dis. 
coveries of the relation between light and 
magnetism, Lord Rosse’s large telescope, 
and the discovery of the new planet Astrea, 
formed the other topics of the discourse. 

The Paris Academy of Sciences, and many 
English Astronomers, are speculating upon 
the comet recently observed in our planeta- 
ry system—which had either become don- 
ble, or had found another comet on its way, 
with which it was gravitating. It is an- 
nounced that M. Vaiz, of Marseilles, first 
made the discovery, which had since been 
verified in different observatories of Evu- 
rope. Our impression is very decided, that 
Lieut. Maury, of the Washington Observa- 
tory, first announced the discovery of this 
double comet. His statement concerning 
it certamly bears date earlier than that of 
any other we have seen. At the session of 
the Ac»demy beld on the 9th of February, 
a communication was made of some very 
singular experiments with the Electro-Gal. 
vanic light, said to have been obtained by 
Bunsen's apparatus: we find this account 
of it in the scientific report:— 


“The writer states that he causes this light 
to enter a dark room through an opening in a 
screen or shutter, and then, with the ad of 

werful reflectors, is able to distinguish the 
internal parts ofthe human body. The veins, 
the arteries, the circulation of the blood, and 
the action of the nerves, are, he says. seen by 
him with perfect distinctness ; and, ifthe light 
be directed towards the region of the heart, 
he is enabled to study all the mechanism of 
that important organ as if it were placed be 
fore him under a glass. The author even as- 
serts that he has ascertained the existence ot 
tubercles in the lungs of a consumptive pa- 
tient, and gives a drawing of them as they 
appeared. On rubbing the skin with a Jitile 
live oil, the transparency was augmented, 
and he was enable 
digestion (!)”’ 

A book has recently been published in 
Paris, in the German language, and by ® 
German author, which asserts, with great ve- 
hemence, and urges with intense bitterness, 
that Caspar Hauser, whose release from an 
imprisonment which he had been forced to 
sustain from early childhood at Nuremberg, 
some years since, created so deep and gene- 
ral an excitement, was the son of Charles 
Louis Frederic, son of the hereditary 
Prince of Baden, and the Princess Louise 
Napoleone de Beauharnais, the adopted 
daughter of Napoleon. According to the 
representations of this author, the political 
interests of the Grand Duke of Baden led 
to the announcement, soon after its birth, 
that the child was dead: but it is said the! 
he waa sent to a Catholic Curate on the 
Rhine, who kept him in wretched confine: 
ment apart from everything which couldim 
prove his mind, and finally trensferred him 


to follow the process of 
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to Nuremberg, where he became known to 
the world. A Brussels correspondent of 
Graham’s Magazine, gives a very copious 
summary of the circumstances of this trans- 
action. He says that Prussia, Austria, and 
even Russia were concerned in it, and that 
Lord Stanhope was also connected with it. 
The Prime Minister of the Duke of Baden, 
by whom it was done, is still living, and the 
author names throughout, the persons who 
bore a part in this stupendous crime. ‘The 
priests who took part in it have all risen 
rapidly to rank and fortane, and the murderer 
of Caspar Hauser became, from a simple 
clerk in a retail shop, the confidant, brother- 
in-law and prime minister of the Grand 
Duke Ludwig. This must certainly be a 
work of startling interest, 

A work on the political aspect of Brazi. 
by the Count de Sugannet, has just been 
published in Paris. It is said to present the 
prospects of that most richly endowed coun- 
try in a very gloomy and unpromising light, 
and predicts a revolution which shall swallow 
up the dominant hereditary monarchy of the 
country. The fifth volume of Tiers’ 
Consulate and Empire, which relates to the 
French policy pursued in Germany, has 
called forth a perfect thunderstorm of criti- 
cism from the German press. The Abbe 
Cormenin is about to publish his Philosophy 
of Religion. The Tabula Ama/fitana, form- 
ing the oldest code of maritime laws on re- 
cord, has recently been published at Vienna, 
from a MS. in the [mperial Library. A 
compilation of ali the Memoirs relating to 
the history of French Society in the eigh- 
teenth century, has been commenced in 
Paris :—M. Francois Barriére, Editor of the 
Journal des Debats, has undertaken to edit 
the work, 

A Paris correspondent of the Atheneum 
gives an interesting account of the newspa- 
per press of that Capital. He says there 
are twenty-six daily papers published in the 
city, with an aggregate subscription of about 
140,000, in which number the Journal des 
Debats, Le Constitutionnel, La Presse and 
La Siecle figure for 100,000, and L’Epoque 
for 20,000. The remaining twenty-one 
have only 20,000 among them, or about 950 
each. Although the aggregate circulation 
is greater than that of the English papers, 
the writer does not think that they have as 
many readers. Nearly all of them, more- 
over, are read quite as much for their feuil- 

ns as for their political or general news. 

The Paris Savans are very much inter- 
ested in a most remarkable case of animal 
electricity exhibited in a young girl about 
thirteen years of age, named Angelique Cot- 
ton. As we do not remember ever to have 
seen a similar case, we think the following 
account of it from Galignani’s Messenger 
will be read with interest: 


“Angelique Cotton is thirteen, a native of 
department of the Finistere, where she 
was employed in a thread-glove manufactory 
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asa winder. One day, whilst at work with 
her companions, the reel on which she was 
winding thread was suddenly projected from 
her. ‘The circumstance excited surprise, the 
reel was replaced, when the same effect was 
renewed. it wasthen evident that Angelique 
herself was the cause. The affair made a 
noise in the village, and the cure was called 
in. {twas supposed by them that she was 
posses8ed, and an exorcism was had recourse 
to, but no devil came out, After the priest, 
the doctor was applied to, but he was as,unable 
to effect a cure as the curate had been. Anoth- 
er doctor then visited her, and witnessed the 
same effecis as the other had seen, but being 
a sensible man, he made no attempt to cure 
an affection which he did not understand. 
This gentleman induced the mother of Ange- 
lique to send her to Paris and avcumyained 
her, A few days ago she was taken to the 
Observatory, where Messrs. Arago, Mathieu, 
Laugier, and Goujon, witnessed the following 
experiments ;—A piece of paper, placed upon 
the edge of a table, was immediately attracted 
by the left hand of the girl. She then, hold- 
ing her apron in her hand approached a gueri- 
don, which was pushed back, although the 
apron scarcely touched it. The next experi- 
ment was to place her in a chair with her feet 
on the ground. The chair was projected 
with violence sgainst the wall, while the girl 
was thrown the o.her way, This experiment 
was repeated several times, and with the 
same results. M. Arago laid his hand upon 
the chair to prevent its moving, but the furce 
was too great for his resistance, and M. Gou- 
jon, having seated himself on part of the chair 
was thrown off as soon as Angelique had also 
taken her seat, Such, said M. Arago, were 
the facts witnessed, and he had seen nothing 
to justify an opinion that any deception bad 
been pepotinns, Since then other experiments 
have been performed by Dr. Tauchon. This 
gentieman had the chair in which Angelique 
was seated held by two powerful men. In 
this instance it was not driven away, but 
broke in their hands, A table, a gueridon, 
and a heavy sofa were projected by the mere 
contact of the girl’s clothes, Dr. ‘Tauchon 
ascertained that the chair in which she sits is 
first attracted, and nextrepulsed. When sn- 
gelique is isolated from the ground by a glass 
stool, oiled silk, or any other non-conductor 
of electricity, the projections do not take place, 
A loadstone being placed near the left hand, 
which alone is magnetic, she experienced dif- 
ferent sensations, according as the north and 
south poles were applied, and could tell with 
which pole she was in contact. She is re- 
pulsed by the north pole. She experiences 
violent commotions, when the electric dis- 
charges take place, and suffers greatly from 
them, It is'in the evening, between seven 
and nine, about an hour after she has dined, 
that her electrical power is most strongly 
developed. Her pulse then beats from 105 
to 120 per minute. 


The data thus far within our reach, do 
not warrant us in forming any opinion upon 
the case: but nothing except the names of 
the eminent French Savans, which are 
given in connection with the narrative of 
these experiments, induces us to lay them 
before our readers. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Farmers’ Library and Monthly Jour- 
nal of Agriculture. Edited by Joun 
S. Skuvner. New York: Gretley & 
McElrath. Terms—$5 per annum. 


The progress of scientific and practical 
Agriculture in our widely diversified coun- 
try within the last few years, though by no 
means commensurate with its acknow- 
ledged importance as compared with other 
topics affecting the interests and the happi- 
ness of the people, has yet been such as 
may well excite the hope that, at no dis- 
tant day, the subject will take its legitimate 
place in the circle of the sciences and in 
the popular estimation. The indications of 
this progress are to be seen in the gener- 
ally improved appearance of farms—espe- 
cially in some of the older States; in the 
readiness to invest capital in agricultural 
operations; in the constantly increasing 
interest manifested in the proceedings of 
Agricultural Societies; in the rapid multi- 
plication of Agricultural periodicals ; and, 
above all, in the elevated aims and scienti- 
fic character exhibited in the pages of 
some of these publications. We cannot 
but place foremost of these “ The Farmers’ 
Library and Monthly Journal of Agri- 
culture.” We hope a brief notice of its 
merits will have the effect to induce such 
of our readers as are interested in agricul- 
tural pursuits to examine for themselves. 

It is little more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury since Mr. Skinner commenced the pub- 
lication, at Baltimore, of the ‘“* American 
Farmer,” the first periodical in this cown- 
try devoted to Agriculture. The scheme 
was pronounced chimerical by many heads 
revered for sagacity and wisdom; it is worth 
the while to mark how the result has more 
than justified all the enthusiastic hopes 
of the rash experimenter. Instead of one 
agricultural periodical struggling for a pre- 
carious subsistence, and casting a dim light 
upon the ignorance which rested on this 
more than over any other of the great inter- 
ests of the country, we now have a large 
number of well supported journals devo- 
ted to the discussion and development of 
this exclusive subject, and adapted to the 
peculiar local wants of the different por- 
tions of our country. The effect of these 
has been to promote a taste for reading, a 
spirit of investigation, and an eagerness for 
a thorough knowledge of Agriculture in 
ail its practical and scientific relations, 
which cannot be fully met by any publica- 
tion less elevated in its aims than that now 
before us. We regard “The Farmers’ 
Library,” therefore, as the natural growth 
of past efforts in the field of agricultural 


science, and as making a new era in the 
progress of this important branch of our 
national literature. It fills a place not oc- 
cupied by any previous publication, and 
being of a national and not a local charac- 
ter, 1t can be commended to general circu- 
Jation on grounds which need not excite 
the jealousy of older journals. 

The plan of the work is peculiar. It is 
divided into two parts; and though both 
look to the same general object, each is yet 
distinct from the other. The part embraced 
by the tithe of ** Farmers’ Library,” is sep- 
arately paged, and intended to form a dis- 
tinct volume at the close of the year. It 
will embrace the best works from the agri- 
cultural literature of foreign countries, 
essays on the Natural Sciences, such as 
Botany, Entomology, Horticulture, Arbori- 
culture, &c. The first work selected for 
this department was PerzHoxpt’s “ Lec- 
tures to Farmers on Agricultural Chemis- 
try,” which was comp eted in two consec- 
utive numbers. This was followed by 
TuHaeEr’s “ Principles of Agriculture,” 
which is not yet completed. ‘These works 
alone are worth double the yearly subscrip- 
tion to the whole Magazine, being of the 
highest practical value to every American 
Farmer. They will be followed by others 
of equal interest and importance, and thus 
the ~ beeches of the country will have placed 
before them the very choicest works relat- 
ing to their occupation, on terms which 
will leave them without reasonable excuse 
for remaining in ignorance of their valua- 
ble contents. 

The other portion of the work, embraced 
under the title of ‘* Monthly Journal of 
Agriculture,” is filled with briefer but 
scarcely less valuable articles, It embraces 
choice selections from foreign Agricultural 
Journals, and to a limited extent, from sim- 
ilar works in our own country, and brief 
original essays from the Editor and his cor- 
respondents on all the various topics inter- 
esting to the scientific and practical Far- 
mer. 

The first number of the work appeared 
in July last, and we now have. before us 
the numbers for eight consecutive months. 
In looking them over we see no indication 
that the Editor is likely to exhaust the rich 
materials gathered in the course of a long 
life, during which he has fostered a deep 
love for rural pursuits, and kept a watchful 
eye upon every occurrence having even the 
remotest bearing upon the subject which, 
more than any other, has tasked the powers 
of his vigorous intellect. As a writer he 
is both amusing and instructive, though his 
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style, it must be confessed, is often careless 
and inelegant, Probably few men in our 
country combine in themselves more of the 
necessary qualifications for conducting such 
a work, and as he is fortunately well 
known in all parts of the United States, we 
are not surprised at the large circulation 
which it has; already acquired under his 
management. Appreciating very highly 
the various other Agricultural periodicals 
in our country, and wishing them all the 
success they deserve in the fields which 
they respectively occupy, we stilb look 
with superior interest to “‘ The Farmers’ 
Library and Monthly Journal of Agricul- 
ture,” as a national work, filling its own 
peculiar niche, and adapted to confer honor 
as well upon the country as upon the cause 
it advocates. 

The Publishers have spared no expense 
in giving the work an appropriate dress. 
They have already embellished it with por- 
traits of the late Hon. Stephen Van Rens- 
sellaer, Judge Peters, and Professor Liebig; 
also with engravings of domestic animals, 
vegetables, plants, &c. The work will 
form, at the end of the year, two distinct 
volumes of more than 600 pages each, 
filled with matter of permanent interest, 
and in a’style which will render them orna- 
ments to any library in the land. It is de- 
serving of the support of every one who 
cares for this greatest of our national inter- 
ests. 


Vision of Dante ; Translated by the Rev. 
Henry F. Cary, A. M. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 


This is now “established,” perhaps be- 
cause the only entire English version of 
the most untranslatable of all poems. We 
have a vague impression of having seen, 
several months ago, noticed in English 
periodicals, some specimens of a new 
effort, published in London. They con- 
sisted of a few cantos of (if we remember 
well) the Inferno; and seemed of com- 
mendable execution—to judge from the 
extracts of the reviewer. 

This translator would have a general, 
and in our mind, essential, advantage over 
Cary, in his employing rhyme, He, more- 
over, retained the measure and stanza of 
the original ; both as well adapted to the 
English as to ‘the Italian language, as we 
may see in (for example) “ Don Juan,” 
which owes half of what is esteemed its 
poetry to the undulating cadence of the 
terza rima, ‘The importance of rhyme as 
anelement of poetry in the modern lan- 
guages is, we think, far too much under- 
rated (perhaps misconceived, rather) by 
English critics ; although they consider it, 
when national jealousy is to be subserved, 
asthe sole constituent of French poetry. 
Rhyme is, in fact, a powerful means of 
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acting physically or through the senses— 
as music acts—upon even the cultivated 
reader. Nowhere is its aid more requi- 
site than in a translation of Dante; both 
to lull and ravish the soul into the sublime 
region of his conceptions, and to smother 
certain aspirations of his style, resulting 
as well from his fullness of thought, as the 
fact of having written, ere yet the Tuscan 
was the “syren tongue.” Mr. Cary has 
not only renounced this advantage, but re- 
tains, it would seem sedulously, many of 
the ruggednesses alluded to, in his frequent 
involutions, (scarcely pardonable in “‘ blank 
verse,”) and the use of antiquated words. 

This is visible on every page. We have 
naturally turned to the exquisite episode of 
** Francesca;” which Leigh Hunt has ren- 
dered so familiar (in more senses than 
one) in his Rimini. We think any who 
have read the original and will try to 
recognize it here, may conceive something 
of what we have been able scarce to inti- 
mate in these few remarks. For instance: 


“Francesca! your sad fate 
Even to tears my grief and pity moves. 
But tell me ; in the time of your sweet sighs, 
By what, and how Love granted, that ye 
knew,” &c. 


This is translation neither of a poet, nor 
by a poet. The last line as far as in- 
telligible, is ambiguous. ‘The word “‘ even,” 
in the second, is feeble and occasions a 
hiatus; its position, immediately after the 
closing pause of the preceding line, not 
only warrants, but requires an anapest, as 
“even unto, &c. Cary seems not to have 
been aware that Prosody is so accommo- 
dating to Poetry. 


North’s Specimens of the British Critics. By 
Caristopner Nortn, (John Wilson), 
Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 


We are glad to see this volume of Prof. 
Wilson's latest criticisms. They are not 
among the more brilliant of bis varied and 
brilliant writings. To the Magazine reader 
they have, by no means, the attractiveness 
of his earlier rambling, rhapsodical, epi- 
sodical critiques, especially those remarkable 
productions which may be said in a great 
measure to have made his reputation—the 
Noctes Ambrosianw. Yet they are really 
among the most able and valuable of his 
critical essays. They are more seber, con- 
densed—written in more of an English 
style—than most of his writings, and exceed- 
ingly full of information, not only about the 
immediate subject, bat touching innumer- 
able collateral points in the empire of Let- 
ters. Itis, also, scarcely less rich in illus- 
trations, than his former more diffuse 
productions. 
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Journey to frarat. By Dr. Friepricu 
Parrot, Professor of Natural Philos- 
ophy in the University of Dorpat, Rus- 
stan Imperial Counsellor of State, ete., 
with map and wood cuts. ‘Translated 
by W. D. Coorey. Vew York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1846, 

The work before us appears to be an 
abridgment of the very profound and ex- 
tensive journal of the author ; but embrac- 
ing in a condensed form the most valuable 
of his scentifie observations. The object 
of his journey appears to have been entirely 
connected with scientific investigations, yet 
nothing escaped his notice; and we aecord- 
ingly find, intermingled with geographical 
descriptions, chemical analysis and geologi- 
cal researches, full and interesting descrip- 
tions of men, manners and governments. 
In one chapter the reader will find a descrip- 
tion of the King of Persia’s family—re- 
marks upon the turbulence of the natives— 
an account of the Plague—experiments 
with the pendulum, and of the hot springs 
and their chemical analysis, etc. ‘The au- 
thor obtained wide celebrity for his daring 
feat of ascending Mt. Ararat; and he is 
supposed to be the first person who was 
successful in the experiment, though it has 
since been accomplished by others. A very 
full account of this enterprise is contained 
in the volume. The author’s style is rather 
heavy, eoeee in passages which he en- 
deavors to work up into something fine. 
In the main, however, it is sufficiently well 
fitted for a vehicle of scientific information. 
To those, at least, engaged in geological 
studies, the work will be found quite use- 
ful. Those who read for simple amuse- 
ment will unquestionably find more conge- 
nia! materials in the “ yellow-covered, cheap 
literature ” of this prolific age. 


Arnold’s First and Second Latin Book. 
Edited by Rev. J. A. Spencer, A. M. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is the title of anew Latin Grammar, 
now first published in this country. Itisa 
long time since any first book of Latin has 
been given to the public, claiming superi- 
ority to those used for twenty years past; 
many attempts have been made to simplify 
the rudiments of the Latin and Greek lan- 

nages, but without any marked success. 
We were somewhat taken by surprise, on 
examining this work, to find all the most 
difficult points so fully and satisfactorily 
poses Hoe The arrangement is some- 
what different from the ordinary grammars 
of the language, heing divided into lessons 
and exercises, assuming the principle of 
“imitation and frequent repetition.” The 
roots of the verbs and the gerund, the con- 


struction of the Genitive case, the rules and 
eantions in translation, the terminations of 
different parts of speech, together with the 
sketch of Latin Accidenee, and distinetion 
of Synonymes fori an acquisition that wil! 
enable the student to acquire a very tho- 
rough knowledge of the language, and {a- 
cilitate the labor of the teacher. Beside the 
Latin and English Vocabulary, there are 
three Appendices, containing matter that 
the student seldom meets with either in the 
preparatory school or college. We cannot 
enterinte the merits of this work in detail. 
The work is condneted on the much ad- 
mired system of Ollendorff, which is re- 
commendation sufficient, to those who are 
acquainted with it. If it is possible to acquire 
a knowledge of the langnage without a 
teacher, this is the only work we have seen 
that is at all suitable for the study. Being 
the first of a classical series of school books 
on the system above spoken of—and we 
hope soon to see more—we have no doubt 
it will supersede others now in use; end 
although designated as a school book, we 
recommend all students and professors to 
possess a copy. The name of one of the 
most distinguished of the modern scholars 
of England, Dr. Arnold, is sufficient to draw 
towards this series the attention of the 
scholars of this country. 


Voltaire and Rousseau against the Athe- 
ist. 

This is a selection of passages from these 
two celebrated writers, in favor of the being 
of a God. Their force and earnestness 
will astonish many good people, (we have 
no doubt,) who do not reflect that diamonds 
are sometimes picked up from dunghills; 
whilst those who persist in seeing and feel- 
ing only with their senses, may be induced 
to open their other eyes, when they find 
themselves so rudely shaken by their own 
nurses, 

The extract from Rousseau we can com- 
mend as a most exquisite piece of reason- 
ing, in a most excellent spirit. 


A Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin. 

By Erasmus WItson. 

The anatomical, physiological, and hy- 
gienic facts contained in this volume, are 
of immense importance, setting aside the 
medical prescriptions, which will doubt- 
less mostly be set aside as soon as the rest 
of the book is properly studied, digested 
and acted on. There is no knowledge 
more needed than that contained in Dr. 
Wilson’s book ; and we very devoutly ten- 
der him our thanks for it, on behalf of our- 
selves, and the *‘ great unwashed.” 





